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“Real science lies in knowing what we should and what 
we should not believe, in knowing how the associated life of 
man should and should not be constituted.” 

Leo Toxstoy, in What Is Art? 


“Theory is the soul of practice.” 
Business Book-Keeping and Practice 


“For mankind, these are crucial times. Wishing can do 
little. But thinking can lay hold upon the materials of the 
future and make a world in which humanity will be freed 
and enfranchised; .. .” 

JoserH K. Hart 


“The land belongs to none and its fruits to all.” 
JEAN Jacques RossEAU 





INTRODUCTION 


THE matter in this volume has been accumulating in my 
hands for thirty-five years. In 1916 I assembled it: from 
various articles I had written, some as early as 1892; from 
copies of letters written in personal correspondence; from oral 
arguments I had had with others, all patched together with 
newer matter. There was also considerable taken from the 
manuscript of a larger work on “The Science of Equity” 
which I had been compelled by circumstances to drop some 
eight years before. As a preparation for the larger work my __ 
_wife and I had accumulated quite a cabinet of indexed, 
“typewritten “extracts from a very wide range ¢ of reading—be- 
‘ing unable to afford to buy the books. From these I have 
taken many quotations. 
Early in my propaganda career I learned the necessity for 
_ iteration and_reiteration, in order to gain interested atten- 
tion. There are so many things to attract attention that only 
(the most insistent can succeed. This is my excuse for 
‘quoting so much from others. There is, also, the fact. that 
many people demand “authority” in support of ideas pre- 
“sented by an unknown writer. 
~The idea which it is the aim of this volume to impress on 
readers is so simple that a very small book would be ample 
| for its presentation were it not for the fact that most adult 
‘minds have previously accepted ideas which seem to conflict 
‘with it. This necessitates arguments to show the inadequacy 
of the other ideas-—-And-since there are innumerable wrong 
“ways of doing a thing, while usually only one right way, 
dealing with the others necessitates a large volume. 
In December, 1917, my daughter, Vaughn, finished making 
a clean typewritten copy of this work, and we started The 
Equitist the first of January, 1918. A year later I was forced, 
through discussion in The Equitist, to abandon a long-held , 
semi-singletax theory I had been advocating, and I revised the / 
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manuscript, eliminating that and substituting the present 
proposition regarding the public revenues. Then Vaughn 
made a few typewritten copies of the corrected manuscript, 
some of which have been read by interested friends, all of 
whom urged publication. Since then I have both added to 
and taken from it, and have just finished “boiling it down” 
to its present size. 

My interest in this subject dates back to my boyhood days. 
My father was a “Black Abolitionist,” very active in his 

/-agitation, and I was born in the midst of it, before the civil 
war. In 1881 I left Illinois for the Dakotas in search of gov- 
ernment land, after having figured out the impossibility of 
my ever being able to buy or rent a farm in Illinois by work- 
ing for wages. On my way I was astonished to see thou- 
sands of acres of uninhabited prairie land in Iowa, and in 
western Minnesota I saw some large and luminous illustra- 
tions of tenant farming and rack-renting. From that time 
_to this my.chief object in life has been to do-alf-f-ean™ to- 
“hasten the day when equity shall be established. That is” 
the only “axe to grind” that I have. So I have-always been 
ready to abandon any theory for a better one—and am yet. 
It is my most earnest hope that this will contribute substan- 
jually toward the earliest possible establishment of equity. 
‘Insofar as it does, I shall have my reward and satisfaction. 
W. E. Brokaw. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
March 4, 1927. 


I propose in this inquiry to take nothing for granted, but to 
bring even accepted theories to the test of first principles, 
and should they not stand the test, to freshly interrogate 
facts in the endeavor to discover their law. I propose to beg 
no question, to shrink from no conclusion, but—to—folle 
Truth wherever it may lead .. . If the conclusions that we 

“reach run-counter to our prejudices, let us not flinch; if they 
challenge institutions that have long been deemed wise and 
natural, let us not turn.back:—Henry George. 


(Reader, please note that throughout the quotations used in this book 
I do not follow the authors in their use of italics and capitals, but place 
the emphasis on passages to which I wish to call especial attention.— 
W. E. B.) 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY AND 
HOW TO CREATE IT 


CHAPTER I 
In Wuart DirEcTION To Go 


That the conduct of individuals is determined largely by the conditions 
under which they live is as well established as any axiom of political 
science. J. Allen Smith. 


To make people industrious, prudent, skillful, and intelligent, they 
must be relieved from want. 
HeENERY GEORGE 


P. KropoTKIn: “We saw that a new form of society is germ- 
inating in the civilized nations, and must take the place of 
the old one: A society of equals, who will not be compelled 
to sell their hands and brains to those who choose to employ 
them in a haphazard way, but who will be able to apply their 
knowledge and capacities to production, in an organism so 
constructed as to combine all the efforts for procuring the 
greatest sum possible of well-being for all, while full, free 
scope will be left for every individual initiative. This society 
will be composed of a multitude of associations, federated for 
all the purposes which require federation: trade federations 
for production of all sorts,—agricultural, industrial, intellec- 
tual, artistic; communes for consumption, making provision 
for dwellings, gas works, supplies of food, sanitary arrange- 
ments, etc.; federations of communes among themselves, and 
federations of communes with trade organizations; and fi- 
nally, wider groups covering all the country, or several coun- 
tries, composed of men who collaborate for the satisfaction of 
such economic, intellectual, artistic, and moral needs as are 
not limited to a given territory. All these will combine di- 
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rectly, by means of free agreements between them, just as the 
railway companies or the postal departments of different coun- 
tries cooperate now, without having a central railway or 
postal government,—even though the former are actuated 
by merely egotistic aims, and the latter belong to different 
and often hostile states; or as the meteorologists, the Alpine 
clubs, the lifeboat stations in Great Britain, the cyclists, the 
teachers, and so on, combine for all sorts of work in common, 
for intellectual pursuits, or simply for pleasure. There will 
be full freedom for the development of new forms of produc- 
tion, invention, and organization; individual initiative will be 
encouraged, and the tendency toward uniformity and central- 
ization will be discouraged. Moreover, this society will not 
be crystalized into certain unchangeable forms, but will con- 
tinually modify its aspect, because it will be a living, evolving 
organism; no need of government will be felt, because free 
agreement and federation take its place in all those func- 
tions which governments consider as theirs at the present 
time, and because, the causes of conflict being reduced in 
number, those conflicts which may still arise can be submitted 
to arbitration. 

“Such is the future—already possible, already realizable. 
And what prevents us from turning our backs to the present 
and from marching towards that future, or, at least, making 
the first steps towards it, is not the ‘failure of science,’ but 
first of all our crass cupidity—the cupidity of the man who 
killed the hen that was laying golden eggs—and then our 
laziness of mind—that mental cowardice so carefully nur- 
tured in the past. 

“For centuries science and so-called practical wisdom have 
said to man: ‘It is good to be rich, to be able to satisfy, at 
least, your material needs; but the only means to be rich is 
to so train your mind and capacities as to be able to compel 
other men—slaves, serfs or wage-earners—to make these 
riches for you. You have no choice. Either you must stand 
in the ranks of the peasants and the artisans who, whatso- 
ever economists and moralists may promise them in the fu- 
ture, are now practically doomed to starve after each bad 
crop or during their strikes, and to be shot down by their 
own sons the moment they lose patience. Or you must train 
your faculties so as to be a military commander of the masses, 
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or to be accepted as one of the wheels of the governing ma- 
chinery of the state, or to become a manager of men in com- 
merce or industry.’ For many centuries there was no other 
choice, and men followed that advice, without finding in it 
happiness, either for themselves and their own children, or 
for those whom they pretended to preserve from worse mis- 
fortunes. 

“But modern knowledge has another issue to offer to think- 
ing men. It tells them that in order to be rich they need not 
take bread from the mouths of others; but that the more ra- 
tional outcome would be a society in which men, with the 
work of their own hands and intelligence, and by the aid of 
machinery already invented and to be invented, should them- 
selves create all imaginable riches. Techniques and science 
will not be lagging behind if production takes such a direc- 
tion. Guided by observation, analysis and experiment, they 
will answer all possible demands. They will reduce the time 
which is necessary for producing wealth to any desired amount, 
so as to leave to everyone as much leisure as he or she may 
ask for. They surely cannot guarantee happiness, because 
happiness depends as much, or even more, upon the individual 
himself as upon his surroundings. But they guarantee, at 
least, the happiness that can be found in the full and varied 
exercise of the different capacities of the human being, in 
work that need not be overwork, and in the consciousness 
that one is not endeavoring to base his own happiness upon 
the misery of others.” 

The earth is normally bountiful. Abundance is the normal 
condition. Scarcity is nowhere a marked characteristic of 
this universe. This earth contains, in and upon its surface, 
enough and to spare of all that is necessary to the highest at- 
tainment of human satisfaction. The traditioris of all peo- 
ples tell us of a golden age when abundance was not only 
the normal condition of the earth, but of its inhabitants. 
That was a time when not only all other life was abundant, 
but human life, itself, was abundant. The earth was then 
far more densely inhabited than it has ever been since. The 
catastrophe which turned the earth from a golden age—a 
garden of Eden—into a struggling, warring age—a deluged 
world—swept away vast numbers of all forms of life, and 
left an environment of comparative scarcity which set human 
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beings to fiercely struggling for an existence. Modern facil- 
ities for intercommunication and transportation, however, 
make it possible for all of the resources of the earth to be 
accessible to all. The trouble is, that these resources are not 
thus accessible. 

“The tendencies toward economic and social equality which 
. » » were marked features of our public-land era, seem fast 
vanishing into history,” said one writer recently. In spite of 
this change of tendencies he seemed to think that “we are 
making use of our political equality to try to gain greater 
social and economic equality.” 

Our “‘public-land era” has almost passed. Not only so, but 
the era of comparatively free land in other countries has also 
almost passed. Our children cannot escape the economic 
pressure by going in search of freer lands, as some of us did 
when we were young. This fact is forcing us to question the 
unrestricted ownership of land, and leads that writer to say: 
“The process and factors in distribution from primary pro- 
ducer to ultimate consumer are being closely . scrutinized.” 
And since, as another writer puts it “an appalling number of 
‘the ignorant’ have the effrontery to be able to reflect very 
efficiently,” we may be able to get some suggestions worth 
considering by attempting such a scrutiny. 

The dependence of the masses upon the classes is the result 
of land and money systems which deny equal freedom in the use 
of the earth; and this is at the root of all industrial troubles. 

What is the gist of all the social, political and other prob- 
lems which concern persons in their association with each 
other? Is it not the problem of the satisfaction of human 
desires? 

It is a very common mistake for persons to substitute a part 
of a statement for the whole. The fact that motion tends to 
follow the line of least resistance is none the less apparent in 
the actions of human beings than in any other modes of mo- 
tion. But when that statement is applied to persons it must 
not be forgotten that its expression must fit its application. 
When so stated it reads thus: Persons seek to satisfy their 
desires with the least exertion. That is, persons, in seeking 
to satisfy their desires, tend to follow the line of least resis- 
tance and greatest attraction. There is absolutely no excep- 
tion to this rule. They always have and always will. 
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Human beings exert themselves solely for the purpose of 
satisfying human desires. ‘Test this statement by trying to 
find a human action that cannot be reduced to this basis. A 
mother goes hungry to save food for her child. She has 
exerted her power of self control in order to satisfy her desire 
to supply the needs of her child. 

The point to note is that the line of least resistance depends 
upon the nature of their desires. If I row up stream instead 
of drifting with the current, it is because drifting will not 
take me to the satisfaction of my desires no matter how easy 
drifting is, while rowing will, regardless of the difficulty of 
rowing. Following the line of least resistance does not mean 
doing the thing that is easiest to do regardless of results. It 
means following the easiest line to the accomplishment of the 
results desired. That is, the line that appears to be the easi- 
est—but appearances are sometimes deceitful. 

The desire for life dominates all healthy living things. The 
dominant desire of every babe is for those things which sus- 
tain and develop its life. Those things political economists 
call wealth, insofar as applicable to human babes. They are 
the products of human work. That desire remains dominant 
until the child reaches that age and condition which brings 
to the fore the desire for esteem—which is, primarily, the 
desire for association. 

Every person has many desires, but among them there is 
always some one which is dominant, whether it be so recog- 
nized or not. As wealth—food, shelter, clothing, etc.—is 
absolutely necessary to our very existence as persons on this 
earth, it must be acquired, to some extent, before desires for 
other things can be considered. When it is sufficiently sup- 
plied to allow time for other considerations, the desire to get 
the approval of others—their esteem—becomes the dominant 
desire. We are all social in our instincts, and in order to 
enjoy any degree of companionship with our fellows we must 
be, in some degree, agreeable to them. ‘Their intimacy, their 
companionship—even their contact—depends upon the degree 
of their esteem for us. It is natural, therefore, that we should 
seek to do those things which will win their esteem. When- 
ever and wherever wealth-getting is difficult for the many, 
there wealth-getting becomes the dominant desire. There 
the “lucky” few, who find wealth-getting easy, find that the 
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possession of wealth brings with it the apparent esteem of 
their fellows. What matters it that much of such esteem is 
defective at heart; it has the outward semblance. The wealthy 
may always have a following, while the poor, no matter how 
virtuous, may often be ostracized. Hence it is that, wher- 
ever wealth-getting is difficult for the masses, not only is 
wealth-getting the dominant desire, but it becomes the means 
for the gratification of the desire for esteem, when the latter 
becomes dominant in those relieved from the fear of want. 

On the contrary, wherever and whenever wealth-getting is 
easy for all—where none need ever fear want—the desire for 
esteem becomes the dominant desire of all, and can find its 
gratification only in meriting esteem. Where wealth-getting 
is easy for all, none will either esteem or appear to esteem 
anyone more on account of the mere acquisition of wealth. 
Thus the same desires which now drive all humanity into a 
fierce struggle for wealth will, by our making wealth-getting 
easy for all, force us all into as energetic, albeit not fierce, 
efforts to merit the esteem of our fellows. This will then be 
found only in serving them; in doing something of permanent 
benefit to them. This transformation will appear to many as 
a change in human nature, but will be, in reality, but a change 
in the direction of human activities, guided by existing 
desires. 

The very same characteristics which make some persons 
conspicuous in evil doing, would make them equally conspic- 
uous in well doing, if the direction of the activities of all was 
turned towards seeking to merit esteem instead of toward the 
acquisition of wealth and power. 

Remembering this, we should expect to effect changes in 
our customs through changes in our environment. Human 
nature has not changed since the dawn of history, nor can we 
change it. 

Brand Whitlock said: “I think that much of what we call 
badness arises out of conditions for which the individual is 
not responsible, that men are good largely as they have the 
chance and the incentive to be good, and that it is our duty 
to see to it that all men have this chance and this incentive 
multiplied more and more.” 

When wealth-getting is made easy for all, the reverence 
for those who are able to exercise the power of getting some- 
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thing for nothing will give place to appreciation of those who 
can do the most for the general enlightenment and progress 
of their fellows. The generally prevalent desire for ostenta- 
tion has its roots in the power of enabling some to get with- 
out giving—to command services without giving services. 
The power to obtain one’s satisfactions by one’s own efforts 
develops a wholesome respect for, or appreciation of, those 
who acquire by that means. The power to appropriate, on 
the other hand, develops an unwholesome admiration, or rev- 
erence, for those who thus acquire. People naturally imitate 
those they admire. As the power to appropriate can accum- 
ulate faster than the power to produce, and grows by what it 
feeds on, it becomes the dominant power—the power most 
imitated. 

“Is not the selfish and even cruel aspect which belongs to 
our great mechanical works, to mills, railways, and machin- 
ery, the affect of the mercenary impulses which these works 
obey?” said R. W. Emerson. 

Whatever tends to enable some persons to satisfy their 
desires at the expense of other persons’ work—thus separating 
the satisfactions from their producers—will develop inhar- 
mony in human relations. Look at it from any point of view 
you please, you will find this the starting point of all the 
perplexing problems of human association. 

“The ingenuity of burglars and cracksmen,” said Current 
Mechanics, “has been a large factor in the development of 
safes and vaults. If no one would steal; if human poverty 
and greed did not compel men to defy the law, then it would 
mean nothing to leave a few hundred thousand or any amount 
of money lying about where it could easily be stolen. But 
wealth must be hidden behind strong doors, for it offers too 
great a temptation.” ; 

But, as the Success magazine said, ““We are learning some- 
thing now about the criminal, and we no longer regard him 
as a bad man, to start with, but rather as a young fellow 
without an education, or a training, or a chance. The man 
who holds you up on the public highway, or becomes attached 
to your watch in a crowd, may be a grown up child who 
never had a friendly word, and who was working in a factory 
when he should have been at play. Modern penologists agree 
that the average criminal is made, not born, and that what he 
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needs is not the jail, which only makes him worse, but edu- 
cation and kindness and mothering.” 

“For it is involuntary poverty,” said Brand Whitlock, “and 
its direct and indirect effects, that produce crime, and our 
duty is to make involuntary poverty impossible. To do this 
we must do away with monopoly and with privilege, and this, 
as I fully recognize, is a tremendous task, for there are far 
more monopolies than many suppose. But with these privi- 
leges done away, every one will have a chance to do good and 
to be good, and then, and not until then, will the condition 
which we all desire come to pass.” 

“Human slavery will be eradicated,” said Luke North, 
““when the people feel—in their heads, and hearts—that they 
won’t stand it any longer... It’s easier and pleasanter 
to create and produce than to swindle. People don’t like to 
rob each other, they’re driven to it by the pressure of want, 
real or threatened, until it becomes a habit. Out of this bread 
strife is born most of the enmity, envy, and deceit of the 
world—out of the Fear engendered by the strife. With Fear 
gone from life a new psychology will come—almost a new 
race of people . . . free land will produce a new psychology 
and the questions that now perplex will assume other pro- 
portions.” 

Human nature is not “imperfect”. It is perfect. The im- 
perfections we see are not in human nature, but in the mani- 
festations of that nature; and these manifestations are im- 
perfect because the environment produced by our non-con- 
formity to nature’s orderly trend—in our adjustment of 
human relations—turns human activities into abnormal 
channels, All that is needed is to change the direction of its 
activities from abnormal to normal. 

All persons are naturally good; the bad are unnaturally so. 
All human evil is the result of human error. Nature knows 
no evil. Every infant is good, naturally. We are the prod- 
ucts of our environment. Make that right and all will be well. 
Make that wrong and all will be ill. We have made it wrong. 
Our first and most urgent duty is to make it over again, and 
make it right. 

Persons, as well as plants, tend to follow the line of least 
resistance and greatest attraction in their activities. Luther 
Burbank selects one or two plants from among thousands or 
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millions and then destroys—burns up—the rest, thus freeing 
the selected ones from an environment of their influence. 
Such a method cannot be applied to persons. And since all 
changes of environment of persons must be made by their 
own conscious or unconscious efforts, ideal results can only 
be attained by first having ideal conceptions realized— 
conceptions consistent with conditions which the orderly 
trend of the forces of nature makes possible. This requires 
much more serious and careful thought than is necessary for 
the development of new or better forms of plant life. 

One of the most fruitful causes of impotency of reform 
efforts is the almost, if not quite, universal assumption that 
the persistence of any tendency is proof of the normal nature 
of that tendency; as, for instance, the tendency of interest, 
rent, profit, intemperance, licentiousness, vice, crime, etc., 
to persist even under the strictest legal prohibitions. Re- 
formers, misled by this persistence, have fallen into the error 
of supposing that it is due to some characteristic either of 
human nature or of natural law. Yet it is clearly within the 
power of reason to prove that every one of the tendencies 
named springs from some failure to conform human institu- 
tions to nature’s orderly trend. 

Natural law is but the observed orderly trend of nature. 
The forces operate in certain ways, and the invariability of 
their trend is the observed fact which is called law. All that 
men do is to discover various ways of exerting themselves in 
relation to that law. They cannot regulate the law, for it is 
invariable. Every discovery or invention is but the uncov- 
ering of another way in which the law manifests. The law of 
gravity operates just the same whether we make a use of it 
which injures us or one which benefits. In neither case do we 
regulate or control the law. We merely so conform to it as 
to get certain results. If we do this intelligently it is because 
we have learned enough of the law to know that such exer- 
tion will produce such results. 

What do we do when we “harness and control” steam and 
electricity? We merely exert ourselves in conformity with 
the known trend of these forces, instead of ignorantly exert- 
ing ourselves otherwise. We do not control the law, or har- 
ness it. We only determine particular manifestations of it 
by adapting ourselves to its invariable trend. 
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Hence, altogether regardless of the theological conception 
of the law, those are right who believe that “the varied eco- 
nomic activities of the individuals in society would be ade- 
quately controlled and harmonized with the general interests 
of society, if statute or human law did not interfere with” 
not “natural or divine law,” as J. Allen Smith put it in his 
excellent work, The Spirit of American Government, but “the 
individual’s conformity to natural law.” 

If we sufficiently understood natural law, social institutions 
could be made to so conform thereto as to entirely do away 
with the apparent need of “the state as an agency for con- 
trolling and organizing industrial forces.” Underlying the 
whole problem of human association is the pecuniary incen- 
tive. So long as that incentive remains dominant the prob- 
lem will remain to be solved. But the dominance of that 
incentive is not a necessary manifestation of the operation of 
natural law. The fundamental law is the law of motion: 
that motion tends to follow the line of least resistance and 
greatest attraction. In its application to human affairs we 
say that persons tend to follow the line of least resistance to 
the satisfaction of their desires. But their desires are unnum- 
bered, and often conflicting. The nature of their environ- 
ment will determine which desire will be dominant. The 
pecuniary desire is dominant in civilization because civilized 
society has made wealth-getting (the getting of the things 
which human work produces for the satisfaction of human 
desires) so difficult for the majority that many fail even to 
get enough to sustain life. 

As is stated in the Final Report of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, ““. . . decent wages raise wage earners to a 
plane of thought and action where all their acts and mental 
processes must no longer be directed toward a desperate 
struggle for the very right of themselves and families to live.” 

As Brand Whitlock said, “I have already tried broadly to 
indicate how the necessities of making a living under our 
present conditions have affected the customs and habits of 
men ... How it is not fair to lay the blame of this condi- 
tion on the proprietors, for they cannot help it. They, like 
the men and women who work for them, are in the grip of 
the commercial machine, and cannot escape . . . Men cannot 
be forced to be good, but they will become good if given the 
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opportunity of enlightenment. I venture to add that if the 
zeal and labor which have been employed by what are called 
the better classes of society in efforts to enact and enforce 
laws repressive of liberty had been expended in kindly and 
sympathetic efforts to change and elevate the thought and 
desires of those less fortunate than themselves, a benefit would 
have been reaped in the diminution of misery and crime which 
compulsory laws could never accomplish. Moral ends can 
never be gained except by moral means.” 

John Bagot, in The God of This World, said: ‘The high- 
way to the eradication of the great sin of Mammonism lies 
along the prevention of the making of great fortunes.” 

Human activities are guided, controlled, dominated, by the 
desire for wealth-getting, when it is easier to get wealth by 
any other means than work; but, when the easiest way to get 
wealth is by productive effort, human activities are guided, 
controlled, dominated, by the desire for esteem. ‘This means 
a radical difference in their direction. 

The “love of money;” what is it but the domination of the 
wealth-getting desire? This is what forces us all to strive to 
outdo in acquiring wealth, no matter whom or how much it 
injures. Insofar as we resist this tendency we are “unfit,” 
and fail to “survive.” 

Everyone who reflects knows that much of the human mis- 
ery in this world is felt in anticipation. The necessity of 
thinking out the ways and means for tomorrow’s existence— 
and the string of tomorrows to follow—leads to anxiety 
about that future. The more difficult the task of satis- 
factorily planning for the future, the more anxiety and fear 
develop, until a state of constant nervous tension is estab- 
lished. Under conditions where there is always a class on the 
verge of starvation, the task of satisfactorily planning for the 
morrow becomes extremely difficult for a great many people 
who are better off than the class on the verge of starvation. 
The necessity of thinking about the morrow—in order to 
provide for its needs—under such circumstances develops the 
fear of poverty. The possibility of sudden misfortune over- 
taking even the most wealthy makes fear of poverty almost 
universal. Very, very few are they who are not in the least 
tinged with it. 

The things with which we supply our needs are called 
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wealth—the produce of human work. Wealth-getting—the 
satisfying of human desires by means of human effort—being 
made difficult for the most of humanity by existing human 
institutions, to get wealth, and to get more wealth, and yet 
more wealth, has become the dominant desire (the desire that 
dominates all other desires) of practically all humanity. And 
to this fact may be traced every evil trend in human affairs. 
This is what makes the “Almighty Dollar” the god of this 
world. 

We are so constituted that we live by means of the exercise 
of our faculties. We live and grow by activity. From many 
varieties of activities come many desires, some one of which 
must dominate all the others, else hesitancy—indecision— 
will dominate us. We are social animals. The isolated life 
is avoided by all but a very few. To obtain and retain the 
society of others we must be sufficiently agreeable to them— 
that is, we must win their respect and esteem. ‘The desire to 
do this is called the desire for esteem. Whenever enough 
wealth has been secured, or provided for, to relax the extreme 
dominance of the wealth-getting desire, the desire for esteem 
asserts itself. Under existing conditions, the satisfaction of 
that desire seems easiest through wealth-getting, and so feeds 
the wealth-getting desire and perpetuates its dominance. 

In an address on The Attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church towards Radical Social Reforms, Father John A. Ryan, 
professor of Political Science and Industrial Ethics, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., at a Forum meeting in Bos- 
ton in 1917, said: “She realizes that progress means modifi- 
cation, substitution, addition, but in very few instances in 
so-called social matters does it mean a complete abolition of 
all the institutions we already have . . . Either the organiza- 
tion or the state would have to pay all persons equally, or it 
would have to make a distinction and pay them unequally. 
If it would pay them all equally and could get the best work 
from them on that basis, then the matter would be very 
simple. I don’t think there would be very much difficulty in 
that case about making such an organization of society work. 
But I think that even the majority of socialists themselves 
have come to the conclusion that the scheme of equal pay 
would not work, at least in the beginning, though, ultimately, 
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human nature might be so modified under the socialistic influ- 
ences that all men would work for the same amount of 
income.” 

The socialist Llano colony is practicing the equal pay the- 
ory, for both men and women, and all kinds of work, and is 
demonstrating that, “‘at least in the beginning,” it works well. 

But here is, first, an admission that progress does sometimes 
mean a total abolition of existing institutions, and, second, 
that it is conceivable that there might be conditions in which 
all would be willing to work for “equal pay.” But there is 
also the inference that that would involve a change in human 
nature. But the fundamental fact of human nature is that 
the direction of its activities is determined by incentives. The 
dominating incentive controls. And incentives are deter- 
mined by environment. Change the environment, so as to 
make the dominant incentive that of merit instead of wealth 
and power, and then equality of compensation for time spent 
in productive exertion will be the accepted ethical standard. 

Such a change of the environment would involve the aboli- 
tion of all the institutions that sustain the present dominance 
of the pecuniary incentive. That would involve no greater 
change of public sentiment than has been wrought in many 
states in recent times on the temperance and suffrage ques- 
tions. That is, it needs merely sufficient preliminary educa- 
tional propaganda. 

And when he said that ‘men never have, ... for any 
length of time, done as good work when the motive was ser- 
vice to one’s neighbor, as when it was gain for themselves,” 
he was not thinking of such service as that done by the 
abolitionist, William Lloyd Garrison, the suffragist, Susan B. 
Anthony, and others like them, but of ordinary wealth pro- 
duction in an environment in which the pecuniary incentive 
dominated. ‘This is seen by his admission that “that seems 
to be a low estimate, but it appears to be the one justified by 
experience with human nature.” By human nature when 
dominated by the pecuniary incentive—a condition which is 
the inevitable outcome of inequality of opportunity. And 
when he said that, ‘‘as conditions are now, the men who direct 
industry try to make as much money as they can, which 
means trying to get as much out of the system as they can 
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get out of the men and the machines,” he uttered a strong 
condemnation of conditions as they are now; conditions which 
make and sustain the dominance of such an incentive. 

In the following quotations Henry George shows how the 
dominance of the wealth-getting desire poisons the springs of 
human nature and turns human activities into abnormal 
channels. It is this pecuniary incentive which corrupts and 
degrades humanity. It is this that enslaves us: 

“The desire for approbation, the feeling that urges us to 
win the respect, admiration, or sympathy of our fellows, is 
instinctive and universal. Distorted sometimes into the most 
abnormal manifestations, it may yet be everywhere perceived. 
It is potent with the veriest savage, as with the most highly 
cultivated member of the most polished society; it shows 
itself with the first gleam of intelligence, and persists to the 
last breath. It triumphs over the love of ease, over the sense 
of pain, over the dread of death. It dictates the most trivial 
and the most important actions. . . . It is this that leads the 
forlorn hope; it is this that trims the lamp of the pale student; 
it is this that impels men to strive, to strain, to toil, and to 
digins te. 

‘Now, men admire what they desire. How sweet to the 
storm-stricken seems the safe harbor, food to the hungry, 
drink to the thirsty, warmth to the shivering, rest to the 
weary, power to the weak, knowledge to him in whom the 
intellectual yearnings of the soul have been aroused. And 
thus the sting of want and fear of want make men admire 
above all things the possession of riches, and to become 
wealthy is to become respected, and admired, and influential. 
Get money—honestly, if you can, but at any rate get money! 
This is the lesson that society is daily and hourly dinning in 
the ears of its members. Men instinctively admire virtue 
and truth, but the sting of want and the fear of want make 
them even more strongly admire the rich and sympathize 
with the fortunate. It is well to be honest and just, and men 
will commend it; but he who by fraud and injustice gets him 
a million dollars will have more respect, and admiration, and 
influence, more eye service and lip service, if not heart ser- 
vice, than he who refuses it. The one may have his reward 
in the future; he may know that his name is written in the 
Book of Life, and that for him is the white robe and the palm 
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branch of the victor against temptation; but the other has 
his reward in the present. His name is written in the list of 
‘our substantial citizens;’ he has the courtship of men and 
the flattery of women; the best pew in the church and the 
personal regard of the eloquent clergyman who in the name 
of Christ preaches the Gospel of Dives, and tones down into 
a meaningless flower of Eastern speech the stern metaphor 
of the camel and the needle’s eye. He may be a patron of 
arts, a Maecenas to men of letters; may profit by the converse 
of the intelligent, and be polished by the attrition of the 
refined. His alms may feed the poor, and help the struggling, 
and bring sunshine into desolate places; and noble public 
institutions commemorate, after he is gone, his name and 
fame: « 

“Take the case of those miserable ‘men with muck-rakes,’ 
who are to be seen in every community as plainly as Bunyan 
saw their type in his vision—who, long after they have 
accumulated wealth enough to satisfy every desire, go on 
working, scheming, striving to add riches to riches. It was 
the desire ‘to be something;’ nay, in many cases, the desire to 
do noble and generous deeds, that started them on a career of 
money-getting. And what compels them to it long after 
every possible need is satisfied, what urges them still with 
unsatisfied and ravenous greed, is not merely the force of 
tyrannous habit, but the subtler gratifications which the pos- 
session of riches gives—the sense of power and influence, the 
sense of being looked up to and respected, the sense that their 
wealth not merely raises them above want, but makes them 
men of mark in the community in which they live. It is this 
that makes the rich man so loth to part with his money, so 
anxious to get more. 

“Against temptations that thus appeal to the strongest 
impulses of our nature, the sanctions of law and the precepts 
of religion can effect but little; and the wonder is, not that 
men are so self-seeking, but that they are not much more so. 
That under present circumstances men are not more grasp- 
ing, more unfaithful, more selfish than they are, proves the 
goodness and fruitfulness of human nature, the ceaseless flow 
of the perennial fountains from which its moral qualities are 
feds 2s 


“But whatever is potent for evil may be made potent for 
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good. . . . Give labor a free field and its full earnings; .. . 
and want and the fear of want would ge gone. The springs 
of production would be set freed and the enormous increase 
of wealth would give the poorest ample comfort. . . . With 
this abolition of want and the fear of want, the admiration 
of riches would decay, and men would seek the respect and 
approbation of their fellows in other modes than by the 
acquisition and display of wealth... . 

“Take a company of well-bred men and women dining 
together. There is no struggling for food, no attempt on the 
part of any one to get more than his neighbor; no attempt to 
gorge or to carry off. On the contrary, each one is anxious 
to help his neighbor before he partakes himself; to offer to 
others the best rather than pick it out for himself; and should 
any one show the slightest disposition to prefer the gratifica- 
tion of his own appetite to that of the others, or in any way 
to act the pig or pilferer, the swift and heavy penalty of 
social contempt and ostracism would show how much his con- 
duct is reprobated by common opinion. 

‘All this is so common as to excite no remark, as to seem 
the natural state of things. Yet it is no more natural that 
men should not be greedy of food than that they should not 
be greedy of wealth. They are greedy of food when they are 
not assured that there will be a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion which will give each enough. But when these conditions 
are assured, they cease to be greedy of food. And so in 
society, as at present constituted, men are greedy of wealth 
because the conditions of distribution are so unjust that 
instead of each being sure of enough, many are certain to be 
condemned to want. It is the ‘devil catch the hindmost’ of 
present social adjustments that causes the race and scramble 
for wealth, . . . But an equitable distribution of wealth, that 
would exempt all from the fear of want, would destroy the 
greed of wealth, just as in polite society the greed of food 
has been destroyed. 

“Yet there is still this difference between man and all 
other animals—he is the cnly animal whose desires increase as 
they are fed; the only animal that is never satisfied. . . . As 
power to gratify his wants increases, so does aspiration grow. 
- - - The incentives to progress are the desires inherent in 
human nature—the desire to gratify the wants of the animal 
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nature, the wants of the intellectual nature, and the wants 
of the sympathetic nature; the desire to be, to know, and 
to do—desires that short of infinity can never be satisfied, 
as they grow by what they feed on.” 

We are scientific when we imitate nature and unscientific 
when we ignore nature’s orderly trend. Throughout nature 
what appear as the chief objects to be attained—what seem to 
be the intended goals—are reached by means of the power of 
attraction. In order to live we must eat. We have the desire 
to live and eating is pleasant. ‘The end is attained through 
enjoyable means. The perpetuation of the race depends upon 
the sex passion. Intellectual development comes from grati- 
fying the desire to know. The road to the thing to be 
attained is always attractive and following it gives pleasure, 
while going in the opposite direction brings pain and sorrow. 

Those who would change the direction of human activity 
from dollar-chasing—greed, oppression, strife and inharmony 
—should learn this lesson from the universal trend of nature 
and seek to attain the desired end, not by prohibitions and 
restrictions while leaving the incentives untouched, but by 
‘so changing their institutions as to make the road to the 
desired end supremely attractive and the road leading the 
other way repulsive. That is, human institutions must be so 
changed that the resulting environment will substitute the 
merit incentive for the pecuniary incentive. 

Say what you will, it is absolutely impossible to turn the 
general trend of human activities into that harmonious moral 
course recognized as desirable, from the present inharmonious 
scramble, so long as economic conditions keep the pecuniary 
incentive uppermost. Every proposed remedy which leaves 
that incentive dominant is foredoomed to failure. Nothing 
is gained by haste in the wrong direction. ‘The energizing 
force which carries everything before it now is the pecuniary 
incentive. The only remedy is to supplant that force with 
the energizing force of the merit incentive. No amount of 
preaching, exhorting, commanding or punishing can stop the 
progress of the dominating force. It is high time that we 
change our tactics, cease opposing its progress by fighting 
consequences, and devote ourselves to displacing the force 
itself by such economic changes as will install the opposite 
force—the merit incentive. 
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And here we get the answer to our inquiry as to the direc- 
tion we must take to reach the Ideal Country. We must go in 
the direction that will make wealth-getting easy for all 
persons. For this, and this alone, will take away the power 
of the pecuniary incentive to control human activities. With 
wealth-getting easy for all, poverty and the fear of it will 
vanish. With these gone, the desire for esteem—the incen- 
tive to deserve the respect and love of others—will assume 
control, will dominate humanity. 

Considering the wonderful increase of productive power 
involved in the vast increase of scientific knowledge and of 
inventions in the last three hundred years, it ought not to be 
difficult to imagine an economic condition in which wealth- 
getting would be easy for all. Suppose a very few hours a 
day devoted to wealth production would enable the most 
unskilled to easily satisfy their desires—to live comfortably. 
All, then, would find the desire for esteem uppermost. And, 
wealth-getting being easy for all, meriting esteem would be 
the only way to satisfy that desire. 

Think how completely the direction of human activity 
would be changed by the desire for esteem becoming domi- 
nant instead of the desire for wealth. Now, the chase for the 
“Almighty Dollar’ consumes the most of most people’s time 
and energy. Then, they will seek to accomplish something 
worth while—something that will benefit others as well as 
themselves. Now, the incentive is to get more wealth, and 
yet more. Then, it will be to please and benefit others. 
Instead of struggling with each other for advantages they will 
struggle with nature to wrest from it as many of its secrets 
as possible. How such a change would permeate and modify 
human thought and action we can but faintly imagine. It 
would be like changing the source of a river so that the water 
would run down the other side of the mountain and finally 
empty into a different ocean. Now, every movement for 
bettering human conditions meets with the opposition of 
pecuniary interests. Then, the chief interest of everyone will 
be found in the promotion of such movements. 

The removal of the pecuniary incentive—that will be the 
death of greed. 

The key to the sociological problem, then, is to be found in 
making wealth-getting easy for all. 


| 
| 
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The corrupting power of our inequitable system is every- 
where shown in the tendency of persons to be suspicious of 
the most sincere persons while trusting almost implicitly the 
most consumate hypocrites. Hence all kinds of fakirs and 
quacks flourish, while honest people go to the wall. Yet all 
is due to the wrong direction given to human desires by a 
system which makes it difficult for the masses to satisfy their 
primary animal desires. 

When wealth-getting is easy for all, we will seek to satisfy 
that desire with the least exertion. And we will not find it 
possible to do so by any effort to acquire wealth which does 
not involve the giving of an equivalent in exchange. When 
our dominant desire is for esteem, not wealth, we will seek 
to get esteem with the least exertion, but not wealth. How 
much exertion we will be willing to put forth for wealth will 
depend first upon what effect it will have upon our getting 
the desired esteem. In other words, all that is necessary to 
change the incentive, which determines human actions, from 
wealth-getting to esteem-getting is to make wealth-getting 
easy for all. The incentives to human activity generated and 
sustained by these two desires are diametrically opposite. 

People will gravitate to the work for which they are best 
suited when no financial incentive remains to divert them 
from following their natural inclinations. The arbitrary re- 
wards of effort in vogue today make the financial incentive 
the dominant one in the choice of occupations. Dominance 
of the desire for esteem will force all of us to strive to outdo 
in benefiting humanity in order to merit esteem. ‘The pecu- 
niary incentive to the choice of occupations will then give 
way to natural inclinations. None will work at occupations 
they do not like. No more misfits in industry. No more lack 
of laborers’ interest in their work. The stimulating incentive 
to every human action will be to merit esteem, not, as now, to 
get wealth. 

What I propose is, therefore, not a plan of mutual com- 
promise between employer and employe; nor yet an elaborate 
scheme of cooperation; but a rooting out of the fundamental 
cause by means of a peaceful revolution, so wide and far- 
reaching in its effects that it will appear to change human 
nature. I say, appear to, for the characteristics of human 
nature cannot be changed. What will really be changed is 
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the direction of desires. The “love of money” will be changed 
into the love of service, by the magic power of incentive. 

Then will come true those inspired words of the “Prophet 
of San Francisco,” when he said, ‘“‘with want destroyed, with 
greed changed to noble passions, with the fraternity that is 
born of equality taking the place of the jealousy and fear that 
array men against each other, with mental power loosed by 
conditions that give to the humblest comfort and leisure, and 
who shall measure the heights to which our civilization may 
soar?” 


Neither great poverty nor great riches will hear reason. 
Henry Fielding. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GuIDE 


He that would make his own liberty secure must guard even his enemy 
from oppression, for if he violates this duty he establishes a precedent 
that will reach to himself. Thomas Paine. 


WE have now reached the point where we need a guide. 
Mountain climbers and people traveling in strange lands 
find it much the safest way to employ a trustworthy guide. 
In making our way to the Ideal Country we need a thor- 
oughly reliable guide; one that can put us on the right trails, 
keep us on these trails, and advise us in all cases of doubt. 
We will come to many places like the one John H. Williams 
refers to in The Mountain That Was God, when he says, 
“This is the most dangerous point... . Everywhere, of 
course, caution is needed, and strict obedience to the guide.” 
We are going from a country of inequity and inharmony to 
a country of equity and harmony, and we have decided that 
we must go in the direction that will make wealth-getting 
easy for all. There is a guide that has presented itself to 
every traveler heading this way. Nearly all writers have 
something to say about it. Herbert Spencer most clearly and 
forcibly described and named it: the Law of Equal Freedom. 
I assume, without hesitation, that the law of equal freedom 
was, and is, universally applicable; universally expedient; 
and a universal necessity to complete social harmony. In it 
we have a most exact, yet simple, criterion by which to judge 
past and present theories and practices, and to guide us in 
determining what ought to be the future practice. In other 
words, in it we have a perfectly reliable guide, which we can 
trust absolutely in every case of need. It is so obligatory 
upon persons, regulative of their relations to nature and to 
each other, prior to their consent and regardless of their wills, 
that any and every attempted violation of it inevitably pro- 
21 
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duces inharmony, confusion, and strife between persons, 
dividing them into classes, producers and non-producers, mas- 
ters and slaves. 

According to Webster, law is “‘the regular . . . sequence by 
which certain . . . effects follow certain conditions;” ‘‘the 
uniform. . . relations according to which material and mental 
forces act in producing effects.” In other words, it is the 
orderly trend of material forces. Sir William Blackstone, 
recognized throughout the English-speaking world as high 
legal authority, said that “the law of nature is superior in 
obligation to any other. No human laws are of any validity 
if contrary to it, and they derive all their force and authority 
from it.” Is there a sane adult person who dares to assert 
and attempt to maintain the contrary? 

What is “the law of nature?” Is it not the orderly trend 
of material forces? How can we know what that trend is, 
except by observation, comparison and reflection? And is 
not this the process we call reasoning? Is it possible, then, 
to make any valid human laws not based on a knowledge of 
nature’s orderly trend? Is it possible to give “‘validity” to 
human laws, or any of the “force and authority” which 
Blackstone says is necessary, by any process which ignores 
nature’s orderly trend and substitutes the rule of power for 
the rule of reason? Can rational beings be made equally free 
by irrational methods? 

After referring to “definitions that have been given by 
jurists and philosophers such as Demosthenes, Kenophon, 
Cicero, Hooker, Kant, Savigny, Austin, Hobbes, Bentham, 
Dernberg, Blackstone and others,” Brand Whitlock said: “A 
course in their writings would simply lead us to agree with 
Sir Frederick Pollock in the statement that ‘The greater a 
lawyer’s opportunities of knowledge have been, and the more 
time he has given to the study of legal principles, the greater 
will be his hesitation in face of the apparently simple question, 
“What is law?”’ 

“Just as there are in nature certain eternal and immutable 
laws, governing in the field of physics and biology, so are 
there laws which govern in the field of sociology. We have 
advanced in the discovery of these laws in the realm of phys- 
ics and biology, but we have not made a similar advance in 
discovering the laws of sociology, that is, those laws which 
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govern men in their human relations. And, failing to dis- 
cover these laws we have attempted to enact statutes, and 
some of these statutes, no doubt in contravention of law, have 
wrought much woe and mischief and have made poverty and 
vice and crime in the world. 

“There are on the statute books, federal, state and local, 
something like 16,000 statutes, and to enforce all of these, 
absolutely, all the time, is of course, to any mind but that of 
the theorist and the doctrinaire, absolutely impractical and 
impossible. An executive must do the best he can, with the 
means at his command, according to the light he has. In 
doing this, he cannot, of course, satisfy all men; if he could 
be imagined as absolutely enforcing all these thousands of 
statutes all the time, he would satisfy no one, but succeed 
only in dissatisfying and provoking all, for at some time or 
another every man no doubt must violate some of these 
statutes, and as no man ever, under any possible circum- 
stances, wishes the law enforced against himself, his relatives 
or friends, it is clear that no man really believes that all laws 
should be enforced all the time.” 

This much, at least, everyone ought to be able to see: that 
all political institutions are human-made and do not conform 
to the laws of nature, and cannot therefore do otherwise than 
cause inharmony and human suffering. The laws of nature 
are real laws, because they are authoritative—that is, they 
invariably punish infringements. Comformity to them brings 
satisfaction and happiness; nonconformity brings dissatisfac- 
tion and suffering; and there is never any deviation from this 
rule. But this is never true of human legislation. The laws 
of nature are commonly called good because of the results of 
conformity to them. For the same reason we are justified in 
calling human legislation bad—evil. To teach that inequita- 
ble human enactments—human legislation that runs counter 
to natural laws—are good, tends to stupefy and paralyze the 
reason, enabling people to shirk their share of responsibility 
for results of such legislation. 

Whatever tends to thus excuse persons from feeling a per- 
sonal responsibility for existing political conditions, and so 
causing them to ignore the law of human association, is very 
destructive of all that is really good in human life. 

The law of human association is that freedom shall be 
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equal. The only kind of equality possible is equality of free- 
dom. It exists nowhere in the civilized world today; there- 
fore, politically, things are not right, and never will be until 
all human association is absolutely under the sway of the law 
of equal freedom. 

It is still true, as Patrick Edward Dove said in 1850, that 
“Political relations, so far from being relations of fraternity, 
or of love, or of any of those sentiments that teach us to bear 
or to forbear, or to give or to forgive, are relations of. equity. 
They are relations of justice, which gives nothing, and for- 
gives nothing. . . . The moment this is forgotten, the door 
is opened for the wildest and most impracticable schemes. 
We have, in fact, broken down the barriers of reason, and 
admitted a flood of wild imagination. While, on the one 
hand, we repudiate everything that assumes the form of 
authority (as dispensing with reason) ; so, on the other hand, 
we must as carefully deny admission to any propositions 
whatever which cannot show a rational foundation, because 
they pretend to derive from the higher and more expansive 
sentiments of the heart. Nothing can be more delusive, 
nothing more certainly dangerous. Justice is stable, per- 
manent, and strictly regulative. Its rules must determine the 
form of society, a form which may at all times be enforced.” 

Since life is motion, the more freedom there is for motion, 
the more fully may we live. Hence, whatever lives, loves 
freedom. Every restriction of our motions is a restriction of 
our life: complete restriction is death. Every muscle, every 
nerve, every particle of us must be exercised or die; so that 
freedom to exercise our faculties is the first essential to life. 
To get and enjoy that freedom is therefore a universal aspira- 
tion. 

It was at about the same time (1850) that Herbert Spencer 
said: “Thus are we brought by several routes to the same 
conclusion . . . we are alike taught as the law of right 
social relationships, that—Every man has freedom to do all 
that he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
any other man... . 

“Liberty of action being the first essential to exercise of 
faculties, and therefore the first essential to happiness; and 
the liberty of each limited by the like liberty of all, being the 
form which this first essential assumes when applied to many 
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instead of one, it follows that this liberty of each, limited by 
the like liberty of all, is the rule in conformity with which 
society must be organized. Freedom being the prerequisite 
to normal life in the individual, equal freedom becomes the 
prerequisite to normal life in society. And if this law of 
equal freedom is the primary law of right relationship between 
man and man, then no desire to get fulfilled a secondary law 
can warrant us in breaking it... . 

“We must therefore adopt this law of equal freedom in its 
entirety, as the law on which a correct system of equity is to 
be based... . 

“The process by which we may develop this first principle 
into a system of equity, is sufficiently obvious. We have just 
to distinguish the actions that are included under its permit, 
from those which are excluded by it—to find what lies inside 
the sphere appointed for each individual, and what outside. 
Our aim must be to discover how far the territory of may 
extends, and where it borders upon that of may not.” 

“The units of any aggregate of matter are in equilibrium 
when they severally act and re-act upon each other on all 
sides with equal forces. A state of change among them 
implies that there are forces exercised by some that are not 
counterbalanced by like forces exercised by others; and a 
state of rest implies the absence of such uncounterbalanced 
forces—implies, if the units are homogeneous, equal distances 
among them—implies a maintenance of their respective 
spheres of molecular motion. Similarly among the units of a 
society, the fundamental condition to equilibrium is that the 
restraining forces which the units exercise on each other 
shall be balanced. If the spheres of action of some units are 
diminished by extension of the spheres of action of others, 
there necessarily results an unbalanced force which tends to 
produce political change in the relations of individuals; and 
the tendency to change can cease only when individuals 
cease to aggress on each other’s spheres of action—only when 
there is maintained that law of equal freedom, which it was 
the purpose of Social Statics to enforce in all its conse- 
quences.” 

“There is no alternative. Either society has laws, or it has 
not. If it has not, there can be no order, no certainty, no 
system in its phenomena. If it has, then are they like the 
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other laws of the universe—sure, inflexible, ever active, and 
having no exceptions.” 

Every deviation from the strictest conformity to nature’s 
orderly trend creates confusion and disorder, and leads away 
from that harmony of human association which constitutes 
real happiness. 

As Dove said: ‘Now that the theorist and the orator can 
raise armed millions, the game of politics has assumed a new 
character. Theories are no longer barren speculations, nor 
is oratory mere declamation. It is, therefore, of the first 
importance that the most careful, impartial, and honest en- 
deavor should be made to perfect the theory of politics—to 
base it first on the immutable foundations of justice—to 
evolve principles which can be calmly and soberly maintained 
by the intellect, before they are given as rules of action to 
enthusiastic populations, ready to march in any direction that 
is plausibly pointed out as the right one.” 

All living things—as well as inanimate—are creatures of 
environment; but persons alone have the power, by taking 
thought, to deliberately change their environment. All other 
life instinctively conforms to nature’s orderly trend. Persons 
alone disregard that trend—hence their woes. By exercising 
their reason—their powers of reflection and comparison— 
persons can adjust themselves to the orderly trend of material 
forces, and thereby reach the ultimate political condition— 
that of equal freedom, self-government, the restoration of 
the equilibrium of equity. 

Equal freedom implies the rule of reason. It implies that 
we are rational beings, who agree that we can be harmonious 
only by conforming to natural law; and who agree to be 
guided by our convictions—our sober judgment—and not our 
wills, in deciding what social adjustments—adjustments to 
our environment—will secure the most harmonious human 
association. 

Equality has been the dream of many people. Bellamy 
tried to give his view of it in a book by that name. It is one 
of the trinity of words reformers have used to arouse enthu- 
siasm. It was much more used by socialists formerly than 
it is now. The word means a condition of equalness. There 
is equality where things are equal to each other. In what 
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respect are the sexes, the races, the nations, normally equal 
to each other? 

There is but one kind of equality possible between persons 
—equality of freedom—of opportunity. In all things else 
inequality is inevitable. But harmony in human association 
must rest absolutely and unequivocally upon equality of 
freedom. 

So much has been said and written in recent years about 
“the unequal distribution of wealth” that many have come 
to think of the equal distribution of wealth, and, by infer- 
ence, of the power that is supposed to go with the possession 
of wealth, as the kind of equality to be desired. But wealth 
is the product of human work, so that equality in its distri- 
bution would normally depend upon equality in its produc- 
tion. Equality of possession would not result in equality of 
happiness, since ability to enjoy is not equal. 

It is self evident that where freedom is unequal sane per- 
sons will not prefer the disadvantages resulting therefrom. 
It is also self evident that each sane adult person desires for 
himself the largest possible amount of freedom, and hence, 
that the largest possible amount each one can have must be 
limited by the equal freedom of every other. Since persons 
are, physically at least, modes of motion, and so tend to the 
satisfaction of their desires along the lines of least resistance 
and greatest attraction, it is likewise self evident that equal 
freedom must be the line of least resistance to the satisfac- 
tion of every person’s desire for freedom. Regardless, then, 
of all questions of “rights” or “ethics,” this conclusion is a 
logical deduction from irrefutable premises. As Herbert 
Spencer has pointed out, the exercise of our faculties, and 
hence our very life, depends upon freedom. 

It is to the interest of every babe born into this world that 
it have the largest possible freedom to exercise and develop 
its faculties. It is equally to the interest of each babe that 
every other has an equal amount of freedom—for thus alone 
can result a harmony that will bring the greatest happiness 
to each. Is it any the less to the interest of the rest of us to 
have a similar freedom? There is no one so rich, or so much 
advantaged by the inequities of our present civilization, that 
he would not be immeasurably personally benefited by equal 
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freedom. The enjoyment of wielding a power over others 
which enslaves and degrades them is as nothing to the possi- 
bilities of an enjoyment to be derived from the exercise of 
the power to win the esteem of our peers by meriting it. I 
can imagine the satisfaction of Max Miller, Newton, Bur- 
bank, or Edison to be far greater than anything ever experi- 
enced by a Gould, Vanderbilt, or Rockefeller. 

All history is one long account of the struggles of human- 
ity for freedom. Many and many a time the oppressed have 
thought to gain the ultimate goal by some one concession 
from the powerful, only to find that there were other points 
yet to be gained. Everywhere the struggle has been between 
those, on the one hand, who sought to wrest power, for them- 
selves, from the powerful; and, on the other, those who 
sought to retain the power they had. It yet remains for the 
final struggle to ensue, in which the contest shall be between 
those, on the one hand, who seek equal freedom, and those, 
on the other, who seek either to retain present unequal free- 
dom or to establish another form of it. 

All the social problems—problems of human association— 
have their origin in human ignorance. It is the function of 
science to extirpate that ignorance, for science is human con- 
formity to the observed invariabilities of nature. The prin- 
ciples of scientific research have not been sufficiently applied 
to social problems. It is only by means of strict adherence to 
the moral law—the law of equal freedom—that we can attain 
to harmony in human association. The relations of persons 
to each other, and to the earth, are as subject to natural law 
as are the chemical and magnetic relations of the elements to 
each other. It is no more the normal function of human 
society to maintain parasites than it is for oak trees to support 
mistletoe. All human association is now abnormal, and the 
tendencies of the time are necessarily the same. <A stable 
equilibrium is to be had only by attaining a balanced condi- 
tion. 

As Thomas Jefferson said: ‘Our legislators are not suffi- 
ciently apprised of the rightful limits of their power—that 
their true office is to declare and enforce only our natural 
rights and duties and to take none of them from us. No man 
has a natural right to commit aggression on the equal rights 
of another, and this is all from which the laws ought to 
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restrain him. Every man is under the natural duty of con- 
tributing to the necessities of the society, and this is all the 
laws should enforce on him. When the laws have declared 
and enforced all this they have fulfilled their functions, and 
the idea is quite unfounded that on entering into society we 
give up any natural right. The trial of every law by one of 
these texts would lessen much the labors of our legislators 
and lighten equally our municipal codes.” 

Inequity is none the less inequity because perpetrated by a 
majority—or a supposed majority—posing as the whole com- 
munity; none the less so because no minority protests. Be- 
cause those having the power, through ignorance or otherwise, 
have legalized inequity, is no reason for perpetuating the 
inequity. Equity is never inexpedient: inequity is never 
expedient. Equity never injures any one: inequity injures 
every one. The transition to the former can never be made 
too speedily. Where either exists, the other is impossible. 
Equity is the condition of balance—of stability. Inequity is 
an unbalanced condition, tending ever to become more 
unstable—that is, more inequitable. This is seen by the way 
in which those who propose gradual abolition—and deplore 
immediate abolition—of inequity slide easily into a proposal 
to extend the inequity, without seeming aware of their self- 
contradictions. 

It was Henry George who said: ‘“‘Calf it religion, patriot- 
ism, sympathy, the enthusiasm for humanity, or love of God 
—give it what name you will; there is yet a force which over- 
comes and drives out selfishness; a force which is the elec- 
tricity of the moral universe; a force beside which all others 
are weak. Everywhere that men have lived it has shown its 
power, and today, as ever, the world is full of it. . . . And 
this force of forces—that now goes to waste or assumes per- 
verted forms—we may use for the strengthening, and build- 
ing up, and ennobling of society, if we but will, just as we 
now use physical forces that once seemed but powers of 
destruction. All we have to do is but to give it freedom 
and scope. 

“Now, as in a separated state the whole powers of man are 
required to maintain existence, and mental power is only set 
free for higher uses by the association of men in communities 
which permit the division of labor and all the economies 
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which come with the cooperation of increased numbers, asso- 
ciation is the first essential of progress. Improvement 
becomes possible as men come together. in peaceful association, 
and the wider and closer the association, the greater the 
possibilities of improvement. And as the wasteful expendi- 
ture of mental power in conflict becomes greater or less as 
the moral law which accords to each an equality of rights is 
ignored or is recognized, equality (or justice) is the second 
essential of progress. 

“Thus association in equality is the law of progress. Asso- 
ciation frees mental power for expenditure in improvement, 
and equality (or justice, or freedom—for the terms here 
signify the same thing, the recognition of the moral law) 
prevents the dissipation of this power in fruitless struggles. 

“Here is the law of progress, which will explain all diver- 
sities, all advances, all halts, and retrogressions. Men tend 
to progress just as they come closer together, and by cooper- 
ation with each other increase the mental power that may be 
devoted to improvement, but just as conflict is provoked, or 
association develops inequality of condition and power, this 
tendency to progression is lessened, checked, and finally 
reversed.” 

In a series of articles some years ago J. Warner Mills said: 
“Society is in open revolt against the methods of the trust, 
but reserves its final rebuke until it may learn how it may 
best be administered.” ‘That is to say, the people are waiting 
to learn what to do—waiting for a guide. “There is as 
yet much hammering here and there,” he said, “and search- 
ing the face of the rock, but the moment a workable seam 
shall appear many wedges are ready to be driven home.” 

Again Mills said: ‘Our forecast is that one of those sud- 
den changes, which are sure to arise in times of wide pres- 
sure, will combine these forces of resistance, and with them 
sweep the field for another deal in human rights. . . . In the 
end the people are bound to prevail. An absolute democracy 
is ultimately inevitable.” 

If this prediction is ever realized it will be by a practical 
application of the law of equal freedom—for it cannot be in 
any other way. “Absolute democracy” can be none other 
than pure self government; and that is impossible where there 
is any power of rulership of one person over another—where 
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freedom is not absolutely equal. Henry Thomas Buckle said: 
“The love of exercising power has been found to be so uni- 
versal that no class of men who have possessed authority have 
been able to avoid abusing it.” 

This must have been recognized by our ancestors, for P. 
Kropotkin says, in his Mutual Aid: 

“In short, we do not know one single human race or one 
single nation which has not had its period of village commun- 
ities. This fact alone disposes of the theory according to 
which the village community in Europe would have been a 
servile growth. It is anterior to serfdom, and even servile 
submission was powerless to break it. . . . The Kabyles know 
no authority whatever besides that of the djemmaa, or folk- 
mote of the village community. All men of age take part in 
it, in the open air, or in a special building provided with 
stone seats, and the decisions of the djemmaa are evidently 
taken at unanimity: that is, the discussions continue until all 
present agree to accept, or to submit to some decision. There 
being no authority in a village community to impose a de- 
cision, this system has been practiced by mankind wherever 
there have been village communities.” 

In his Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan says: 

“The council was the great feature of ancient society, Asi- 
atic, European and American, from the institution of the gens 
in savagery to civilization . . . The simplest and lowest form 
of the council was that of the gens. It was a democratic as- 
sembly because every adult male and female member had a 
voice upon all questions brought before it . . . All the mem- 
bers of an Iroquois gens were personally free, and they were 
bound to defend each other’s freedom; they were equal in 
privileges and in personal rights, the sachem and chiefs claim- 
ing no superiority; . . . the gens was the unit of a social 
and governmental system, the foundation upon which Indian 
society was organized . . . It serves to explain that sense of 
independence and personal dignity universally an attribute 
of Indian character . . . Unanimity in the Council of the 
Confederacy was made essential to every public act.” 

In its final report the Commission on Industrial Relations 
said: ‘Political freedom can exist only where there is indus- 
trial freedom; political democracy only where there is indus- 
trial democracy .. . 
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“In every case, however, investigation has shown that the 
degree of political freedom and democracy which exists is 
conditioned by the industrial status of the citizens who form 
the majority of the community.” 

The ancient society to which Morgan referred was every- 
where an industrial democracy. The land was treated as the 
common inheritance. Extremes of wealth and poverty were 
unknown. 

Those who assert, in one form or another, that any theory 
that is correct is impracticable, thereby assume that natural 
law is variable. For a theory cannot be “alright”—correct 
—unless it conforms to natural law. If there is any one thing 
upon which modern science is a unit it is that the forces of 
the universe, so far as humanity knows them, are invariable 
in their operations. Like causes produce like effects. Wher- 
ever effects differ, it is undoubted that causes also differed. 
Every person in civilization comes in daily contact with some 
things which are the result of human effort exerted in con- 
formity with that fundamental conception. It underlies all 
mechanical progress. All the conclusions of science are based 
upon it. 

No one questions the universal domination of natural law 
in the inorganic world; nor yet in the organic world, with the 
single exception of human association. We may say that, in 
the physical world, science has demonstrated the univer- 
sality of natural law. But, in the moral world, we are told 
that chaos reigns supreme; that the rules of human associa- 
tion are not subject to scientific determination. Was there 
ever a greater superstition? Is it possible for the human mind 
to accept a more destructive absurdity? What? Must con- 
formity to natural law inevitably produce inequity in human 
relations? 

Either the rules of human association are, or are not, con- 
formable to natural law. If they are not, then inequity is as 
inevitable as life in association. If they are, then equity is 
the necessary consequence of conformity. 

As surely as effect follows cause must equity result from 
adjusting human association to the orderly trend of natural 
forces. “Scientific management” of industries, and “the 
cost system” of conducting business, the object of which is 
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to get as much as possible out of industrial slaves, without 
reducing their efficiency, are the most recent forms of “ap- 
plied science.” This application of science consists in such 
observation and reflection as will lead to the elimination of 
guesswork by a completer knowledge of the factors involved. 
It is claimed that as, in the study of bricklaying, the number 
of motions was reduced from eighteen to five, so, in the study 
of carrying pig iron, the relation between the amount of 
horse-power exerted by each man and the fatigue he incurred 
was discovered, which showed that “fatigue varied in pro- 
portion to a certain relation between the amount of load and 
the periods of rest,” so that the handlers could thereafter be 
shown exactly how to lift and carry their loads and when to 
rest, in order to reach the maximum limit of efficiency with- 
out physical injury—that is, and maintain their physical 
vigor. So, also, in the cutting of metals; ‘‘a study which has 
resulted in the construction of a simple slide rule by which 
any workman can set a lathe to the best advantage.” Thus 
applied science is already reducing human work to a uniform 
time limit, so that “any workman” can attain the maximum 
efficiency limit. But it is noticeable that “tno mechanic, how- 
ever skilled, could possibly attain by experience any such 
knowledge.” 

One acquainted with the subject states that when a scien- 
tific study of operations has been made, a definitely set stan- 
dard is perfectly ascertainable. ‘For example,” he said, ‘“‘a 
minute analysis of such a delicate operation as laying gold- 
leaf on a bookbinding has shown just what are the factors in 
the operation. Each modification of the operation is simply 
a rearrangement of those known factors; and as the time con- 
sumed by each factor is known, a simple sum in addition will 
tell what time is needed for the whole operation. When a 
percentage (also scientifically determined) is added as a mar- 
gin, the standard is set. If there is doubt in the mind of the 
worker, the foreman explains just what the operations are, 
and, if necessary, performs them in the given time.” He 
claims that one notable result, “if the preliminary study on 
which the standard is based has been properly done,” is 
“greater ease of work, release from distraction and confu- 
sion, and consequent freedom from fatigue.” 
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But in the sphere of morals we are told that this scientific 
method is not applicable, and that we must rely upon experi- 
ence! What folly! 

Brand Whitlock recognized this when he said, regarding 
prostitution: “So long as women are kept economically de- 
pendent on men, just so long will this condition exist, just so 
long will officials and administrations and society have to 
choose one or the other horn of the dilemma. And until the 
dawning of a better day in which there shall be equal oppor- 
tunity for men and women, equal opportunity to find employ- 
ment and to earn money and to keep what they make, just so 
long will this class of poor creatures exist in our communities. 

“This social system, with privileges for the few, and pro- 
scription for the many, creates these conditions and these 
types, and we cannot get rid of either, no matter what we 
do, so long as we continue to produce them. 

“To maintain the economic conditions which produce these 
effects and put these peoples in the tenderloin and then to 
turn around and berate and beat and destroy them, seems to 
me a bigger crime than any they have ever committed.” 

As to gambling, Whitlock said: “Franchises for street 
railways, gas companies, and the like, represent gambling on 
an immense and sinister scale, and are far more dangerous than 
any other kind. This is, indeed, ‘a condition dangerous to 
public morals and welfare’ and while it is not now altogether 
in violation of law, for the simple reason that these larger and 
more influential gamblers have made the laws for their own 
benefit and protection, it ‘can and should be detected and pre- 
vented.’ ” 

Herbert Spencer most aptly called the “law of equal free- 
dom” “The Moral Law.” I call it the law of human asso- 
ciation. It gives us the only logical, scientific, thoroughly 
practical line of demarcation between true public and private 
functions. Just as surely as there are natural laws of the re- 
lations of elements of matter to each other, just so surely is 
there a natural law of the relation of persons to each other. 
And this law is the law of equal freedom; always applicable; 
absolutely equitable; perfect in operation; sure and beneficial 
in effect: its neglect or violation inevitably bringing human 
misery: conformity to it the only way to restore humanity 
to harmony, health, and ideal life. 
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Morality is the right relation of persons to each other. ‘‘The 
first essential in doing right is of course to seek a knowledge 
of what is right; this seeking eventually brings one to the 
study of the laws of nature in their government of the human 
mind,” says William Thum. And a study of the laws of na- 
ture in their government of human association leads inevita- 
bly to the fact that harmonious human association can come 
only from conformity to the moral law of equal freedom. 
But human “law” is an altogether different thing from natural 
law. Of human law Patrick Edward Dove said: ‘Reverence 
for law as law, as a human rule of action de facto enacted by 
legislators, is mere debasing superstition; ... The whole 
idea of a ruler, of a man, or body of men, who may interfere 
with others, on principles different from those that regulate 
individual or private interference is an idolatrous supersti- 
tion, debasing in its influence and disastrous in its effects. 

“We define crime to be, ‘a breach of equity;’ and conse- 
quently we maintain that whatever is not a breach of equity 
is not a crime, and under no circumstances whatever ought 
to be prohibited or restricted by the laws. Law is not the 
moral measure of right and wrong; and until law is absolutely 
perfect, there is a canon higher than the canon of law, one 
more valid and more stable—the canon of reason—to which 
law itself must be subject... . What is not just between 
two men never can be just, however great the number of 
individuals, or however euphonious the names that may be 
applied to them.” 

“Justice,” he said, “tis stable, permanent, and strictly reg- 
ulative. Its rules must determine the form of society, a form 
which may at all times be enforced . . . in a state composed 
of a multitude of independent (although social) individuals, 
each producing according to his skill, energy, perseverance, 
and accidental opportunities; justice must be the regulative 
principle, without which the society falls either under the 
head of tyranny, or falls into the equally destructive condi- 
tion of anarchy and confusion. We posit, therefore, that 
political society is a society whose essence, end, and intention 
is to exhibit, in realization, the principles of equity or justice. 
And that benevolence has nothing whatever to do with 
political society, as such, may be proven... . 

“The validity of law depends exclusively on its equity and 
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impartiality; and whenever the law starts by acknowledging 
or establishing diversities of privileges, it is the duty of man, 
as man, to destroy that law, and re-establish the equilibrium 
of equity. ... Whenever the negative state of non-inter- 
ference has been departed from, and the equilibrium of 
equity destroyed, justice furnishes rules for positive interfer- 
ence, whereby the negative state may be restored, and the 
equilibrium of equity re-established. . . . Let all society be 
in the negative state of non-interference, and it would remain 
so forever were the rules of justice attended to. . . . There 
must come a period when the equilibrium of equity shall be 
restored, and every individual in the state shall be equal 
in his primary political function. . .. As knowledge does 
not admit of diversity of opinions, if every man can have a 
system of politics other than empirical, other than supersti- 
tious, diversity of opinion must disappear from politics, 
just as it has disappeared from sciences which man has already 
mastered. . . . Absolute equality in the eye of the law, 
without the slighest distinction of individuals or classes, is 
therefore the ultimatum of political progression; and this 
ultimatum is the only condition that satisfies the requirements 
of the reason, and the only condition that presents a rational 
termination to those changes which, according to history, 
have been gradually taking place for centuries.” 

We are born into this world as modes of motion, tending to 
seek the satisfaction of our desires with the least exertion. 
Our first desires are for the things that sustain life and growth. 
Life involves activity. To live and grow we must be free to 
exercise our faculties. So all desire freedom, and each de- 
sires the largest sum of freedom possible. The largest amount 
possible for all is necessarily equal freedom. It follows that 
the enlightened interest of the individual is primarily and 
necessarily the securing and maintaining of equal freedom. 

All sentient beings love freedom, human beings not ex- 
cepted. Each desires the largest attainable freedom. Depend- 
ence humiliates, degrades; freedom—independence—ennobles. 
Dependence degrades both the dominant and the dependent. 
The most wholesome respect it is possible to feel for one’s 
fellows looks neither up nor down, but directly at one 
equally free. Freedom is the absence of restrictions, of 
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restraint. I often hear persons speak of absolute freedom. 
Absolute means without limitation. No one can have abso- 
lute freedom who is in any way limited by any relation or con- 
tact with others. Whenever there is any possibility of 
contact between persons, each one’s freedom is limited by the 
limit of the freedom of the others. Where there is more 
than one person, freedom is either equal or unequal. There 
can be but one kind of equal freedom; but there may be many 
kinds of unequal freedom. Where freedom is equal none 
have any advantages or compelling powers over others: none 
rule others. 

The greatest possible freedom for all is equal freedom. No 
one will favor unequal freedom without some hope or desire 
of gaining an advantage thereby. Such a hope springs from 
uncontrolled impulses or lack of knowledge. Those who take 
the pains to go to the root of the matter know that none but 
the very few can enjoy the advantages of unequal freedom, 
and that even the advantages such enjoy are inoculated with 
the virus of “selfishness”—short-sighted self interest. With 
increasing knowledge and increasing wisdom must come an 
increasing desire for equal freedom. 

Is not the fact as clear as crystal that people cannot be 
equally free where some govern others? 

Those once popular phrases, “Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity;” and “Equal rights for all, special privileges to none;” 
have been largely supplanted of late by, “equality of oppor- 
tunity.” The backbone of every such sentiment is the law of 
equal freedom. There can be no equality of opportunity 
where persons are not equally free. 

We are rational beings. That is to say, we have the power 
to reason upon abstract questions. This power, to a large 
extent, supplants those animal powers, such as keen sight, 
smell, and tastes, which the lower animals are dependent 
upon to guide them through life. It enables us to substitute 
the rule of reason for the rule of might. And only by so doing 
can we demonstrate our superiority over the other creatures. 
This we have done in many fields of endeavor. But in the 
most fundamental of all human affairs—that of our relations 
to each other—we have relied, and still rely, on the rule of 
might. Counting of hands, or noses, or ballots, cannot either 
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reveal to us or change any law of nature one iota. The law 
of human association is no less inexorable than the law of 
chemical affinity. 

We may as well make up our minds before we start that, 
if we are ever to reach the Ideal Country, we must submit 
absolutely to the rule of reason, which unmistakably points 
to the law of equal freedom as our only safe guide. 

Hence, the guiding principle which must be constantly 
kept before us is this: that whatever is absolutely necessary 
to the maintenance of equality of human freedom is a public 
function, and that everything else is consequently a private 
function. 'This dividing line—this perfect criterion—is the 
moral law, the law of human association, every violation of 
which is sure to bring inharmony and misery. 

Hence it is true, just now, that “the main thing” is to help 
the people to know where they “‘want to go, and why,” and 
to see clearly the road to that goal. "Yo this end the first 
thing, the absolutely essential thing, is for us to clearly rec- 
ognize, and acknowledge, that freedom must be either equal 
or unequal. Just to the extent that freedom is unequal, 
“the doors of opportunity” are closed to some and parasites 
are not only allowed, but authorized, to obstruct and rob 
workers. 

The crying need of a more general knowledge of the law of 
equal freedom was illustrated by the prominent publication 
in Collier’s weekly, in December, 1916, of an article by one 
Capt. Rupert Hughes, in which he said: “Universal com- 
pulsory service is our one reliance. We compel our children 
to go to school. It is not enough to proclaim the beauties of 
culture, we must have truancy laws and compel parents to 
be strict. By so much the more must we compel our free 
citizens to protect their freedom.” 

Think of it! ‘“Compel. . . free citizens!” The only com- 
pulsion a free person can know is the compulsion of his own 
intellect, through conviction resulting from the use of his 
reason. Normal children need no compulsion to make them 
learn. Normal parents do not want their children to grow 
up in ignorance. The apparent need of compulsion in such 
matters is the result of inequitable conditions which make 
people abnormal. But it takes the genius of a graduate from 
monopoly’s school to see what value there would be in a 
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“freedom”? citizens would obtain through their military con- 
scription. Surely this is the time Herbert Spencer referred to 
when he said: “the worse the condition of society, the more 
visionary must a true code of morality appear.” 

It is a familiar saying that “nothing is ever settled until it 
is settled right.” And, surely, whatever is settled right must 
conform to nature’s orderly trend. The greatest need of 
humanity today is a clear recognition of the orderly trend of 
natural forces to which human association must conform in 
order that human relations shall be equitable—and then a 
rational, that is to say, a logical, application of that knowl- 
edge. 

And so I conclude, with Herbert Spencer, that: ‘“Thus are 
we brought by several routes to the same conclusion .. . 
we are alike taught as the law of right relationships, that— 
Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man. ... We 
must therefore adopt this law of equal freedom in its entirety, 
as the law on which a correct system of equity is to be 


based.” 


CHAPTER III 


Tue INTERPRETER 


... inaccurate writing is generally the expression of inaccurate thinking. 
Richard Grant White. 


One of the most common of errors is that of assuming that 
the meanings of most words in common use are well known 
to their users. That they are not can be demonstrated any 
day by asking for definitions. Nearly all the discussions of 
questions of human association are vitiated by this false as- 
sumption and the consequent failure to attain precision of 
expression. 

The language of everyday life and business is so inexact, 
so vague and contradictory, that it serves better the purposes 
of deceit and tyranny than of understanding and honesty. 
Accustomed to the use of words that convey dim impressions, 
but not exact knowledge, people take it for granted that they 
understand what the words mean and do not attempt to 
define them; or else they attempt to do so by using other 
undefined words which throw no light on the subject. 

In the discussion of any subject the thing of first impor- 
tance is the definition of our terms. Unless the meaning we 
attach to the words we use is clearly understood by those 
whom we address, we cannot convey to them a clear con- 
ception of the thought we wish to express. Words are the 
expression of concepts, hence it is not only necessary that 
we use as perfect words as possible, and clearly understand 
them ourselves, but that those we address also clearly under- 
stand them. 

That great philologist, F. Max Miller, said that ‘“‘the 
absence of proper definitions has been and still is the curse 
of modern philosophy. 

“TI quote from Bacon: ‘Men believe that their reason is 
lord over their words, but it happens, too, that words exer- 
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cise a reciprocal and reactionary power over our intellect. 
Words, as a Tartar’s bow, shoot back upon the understand- 
ing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the 
judgment.’ 

“The advance of true philosophy depends here, as every- 
where, on a true definition of our words. They want constant 
defining, refining, correcting, and even removal, till in the 
end the most perfect language will become the most perfect 
philosophy.” 

A word which expresses different thoughts at different 
times, or different thoughts at the same time, is ambiguous; 
that is, it is variable in its expression of thought. We cannot 
be sure of always conveying the same meaning to another by 
its use. 

We get at the gist of things through discussion, but it is 
a waste of energy for two persons to argue any subject until 
they can find some point of agreement as to the meaning of 
the chief terms they use in expressing their thoughts. Unless 
both understand the terms in the same way it will be impos- 
sible for them to accurately convey to each other their con- 
ceptions. In their haste to reach results, agitators have 
everywhere neglected this prime necessity. ‘The result is a 
confused clashing of vague thoughts and misconceptions. 

In the Introduction to his Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, P. M. Roget said: “It is of the utmost consequence 
that strict accuracy should regulate our use of language. 
. . . False logic, disguised under specious phraseology, too 
often gains the assent of the unthinking multitude, dissemi- 
nating far and wide the seeds of prejudice and error. Truisms 
pass current, and wear the semblance of profound wisdom 
when dressed up in the tinsel garb of antithetical phrases, or 
set off by an imposing pomp of paradox. By a confused 
jargon of involved and mystical sentences, the imagination is 
easily inveigled into a transcendental region of clouds, and 
the understanding beguiled into the belief that it is acquiring 
knowledge and approaching truth.” 

The importance of a truth is surely minimized by inaccu- 
rate and vague statement, but emphasized by careful and 
precise statement. Indefiniteness is a chief—if not the chief 
—source of misunderstanding. Indefinite thoughts are indefi- 
nitely expressed. Indefinite expression produces indefinite 
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effects. The Outlook once said that “the profoundest truths 
can be made clear to the non-professional and non-technical 
student, provided the teacher sees the truth clearly himself.” 
But a person may think and speak definitely, yet be misun- 
derstood, because the hearer, accustomed to indefinite think- 
ing, cannot as yet comprehend definite expressions. 

There can be no clear thinking without clear expression, 
and for the latter we must have words with clear-cut mean- 
ings. Elastic definitions, definitions which do not clearly 
define, but have a hazy margin which it is impossible to see 
clearly, inevitably lead to confusion of thought and misun- 
derstandings. Clear thinking necessitates words with clear, 
sharp, fixed definitions; words whose meanings are so clearly 
defined—whose limits are so clearly outlined—that there 
can be no mistaking them. Words that are used as blankets, 
to cover a multitude of meanings, are suited to glittering 
generalities, but not to concise thinking; they may do for 
poets, but not for philosophers. It is a careless use of words, 
the continual stretching of them to give them new shades of 
meaning, that makes it so difficult for disputants to reach a 
common understanding. 

Our concept is inevitably limited by the form it takes. 
Too often mere impressions (sensations) are mistaken for 
thoughts (concepts). We perceive some sensation, but it is 
too indefinite for us to grasp, and not until we can call it 
something—that is, name it—do we form a conception of it. 
That is, the concept and the name are inseparable. Hence, 
if the name is uncertain, the concept cannot be otherwise. 
There are, as Sir William Thomson once said, “propositions 
which escape the merit of being false by having no assignable 
meaning.” 

We think in the language we use. Clear thought must 
precede clear expression, and a clear-cut, definite conception 
of the meaning of the words in which we think is essential 
to clear thinking. No one can have a really clear conception 
of the meaning of a word if he cannot give a clear definition 
of it. It is of the utmost importance in all discussion that 
the terms used should be clearly and sharply defined. 'To 
define a thing is not to say what its essence is, but merely 
to draw the limit line of its application in the expression of 
thought. Unless its meaning is sharply outlined we will see 
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it as one with defective vision sees lines—as having uncertain, 
hazy margins. Definite conclusions can never be reached 
by means of such words; nor can one think clearly who has 
such uncertain and vague units of thought with which to 
work. 

R. C. Trench, in his Study of Words, said: ‘‘The success 
and enduring influence of any systematic construction of 
truth . . . depends as much upon an exact terminology, as 
upon close and deep thinking itself. Indeed, unless the results 
to which the human mind arrives are plainly stated, and 
firmly fixed in an exact phraseology, its thinking is to very 
little purpose in the end. ‘Terms,’ says Whewell, ‘record 
discoveries.’ 

“Hardly any original thoughts on mental or social subjects 
ever make their way among mankind, or assume their proper 
importance in the minds even of their inventors, until aptly 
selected words or phrases have as it were nailed them down 
and held them fast. 

“Every man who has himself in any degree cared for the 
truth, and occupied himself in seeking it, is more or less 
aware how much of the falsehood in the world passes current 
under the concealment of words, how many strifes and con- 
troversies, 

“Which feed the simple, and offend the wise,’ 
find all or nearly all the fuel that maintains them in words 
carelessly or dishonestly employed.” 

The precision of our definitions expresses the clearness of 
our conceptions. The more accurate our knowledge and the 
clearer our thinking, the more importance do we attach to 
every word we use. 

So long as any word means a particular thing—expresses a 
vivid concept—to me, and only a general, vague “some thing 
or other”—a nebular concept—to you, you and I can never 
reach a common understanding of any subject involving the 
use of that term. Hence the vital importance of clearly 
defined terms. 

A term may seem unimportant to us because we do not 
grasp its significance, but upon its becoming identified in our 
minds with a certain fact, it acquires all the importance of 
that fact. Terms are names of concepts, and are just as 
important as the concepts, for we cannot have the one with- 
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out the other. In the terms we use we express our conceptions 
of the facts we observe. If our conception is faulty our 
term will be faulty. A clearer conception will require a 
clearer term for its expression. The less we know about the 
fact for which a term stands, the less importance we attach 
to the term. The importance of terms lies in the fact that 
they are the vehicles for conveying our conceptions to the 
understanding of others. A vehicle carries only that which is 
put into it. 

A word that cannot be defined is a word incapable of con- 
veying definite meaning. But there is no such word in com- 
mon use. I may not be able to tell what the sun is made of, 
whence it came, and whither it goes, but I can so define the 
word “sun” that all with whom I communicate may know 
exactly to what I refer. Those who assert that any word 
cannot be defined are merely assuming that what they cannot 
do cannot be done. That is their mistake. Until we can 
give an exact definition of a word, that word will fail to 
cenvey to others any clear conception from us. 

We are too prone to assume that all the phenomena result- 
ing from human action are natural phenomena. But the 
abnormal human activities, resulting from human maladjust- 
ment to natural laws, must be carefully eliminated from our 
calculations if we are to discover the natural laws of human 
association. Gross errors of political action arise from the 
improper classification and interpretation of the facts con- 
cealed in such terms as value, rent, property, and capital. 

Del Mar spoke wisely when he said that “the progress of 
mankind often waits on the evolution of words from ambigu- 
ous to special meanings.” Progress has long been delayed 
by the ambiguous word value. 

Value is one of the most abused words in the English lan- 
guage. Trench said: “A misnomer ... may remind us 
of the immense importance of possessing such names for 
things as shall not involve or suggest an error... . It is a 
corrupting of the very springs and sources of knowledge, 
when we bind up not a truth, but an error, in the very 
nomenclature which we use. It is the putting of an obstacle 
in the way, which, however imperceptible, is yet ever at 
work, hindering any right apprehension of the thing which 
has been thus erroneously noted. 
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“But it is not merely new things which will require new 
names. It will often be discovered that old things have not 
got a name at all, or, having one, are compelled to share it 
with something else, often to the serious embarrassment of 
both.” 

“Learn to distinguish between them, for you have the 
authority of Hooker, that ‘the mixture of those things by 
speech, which by nature are divided, is the mother of all 
error.” 

“Some thought or feeling or fact will wholly want one 
adequate sign, because another has two. . . . It is a positive 
enriching of a language when two or more words, once 
promiscuously used, have had each its own peculiar domain 
assigned to it, upon which others shall not encroach. This 
may seem at first sight only as a better regulation of old 
territory; for all practical purposes it is the acquisition of 
new.” 

“A multitude of words in English are still waiting for a 
similar discrimination. Many in due time will obtain it, and 
the language prove so much the richer thereby; for certainly 
if Coleridge was right when he affirmed that ‘every new 
term expressing a fact or a difference not precisely or ade- 
quately expressed by any other word in the same language, 
is a new organ of thought for the mind that has learned it,’ 
we are justified in regarding these distinctions which are still 
waiting to be made as so much reversionary wealth in our 
mother tongue.” 

“Sometimes words have no right at all to be considered sy- 
nonymous, and yet are continually used one for the other; 
having through this constant misemployment more need than 
synonyms themselves to be discriminated.” 

“Te will happen continually, that rightly to distinguish 
between two words will throw a flood of light upon some con- 
troversy in which they play a principal part, nay, may virtu- 
ally put an end to that controversy altogether.” 

“There is indeed no such fruitful source of confusion and 
mischief as this—two words are tacitly assumed as equiva- 
lent, and therefore exchangeable, and then that which may 
be assumed, and with truth, of one, is assumed also of the 
other, of which it is not true.” 

“In the effort to trace lines of demarcation you may little 
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by little be drawn into the heart of subjects the most instruc- 
tive; for only as you have thoroughly mastered a subject, and 
all which is most characteristic about it, can you hope to 
trace these lines with accuracy and success.” 

There is no term in sociological discussion so uncertain of 
meaning, so arbitrary of application, so dependent on the 
whim of its user, as the term “value.” The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the word is used as the name of two dis- 
tinct and antagonistic powers. The attempt to express or 
describe two things as one—by one name—causes ambiguity; 
and when one of the things thus included is concealed from 
the notice of those using the word, the confusion is inextric- 
able by them. That is the trouble with the word value, and 
with the many people who discuss it. There can be no really 
scientific discussion of sociology so long as tribute-compelling 
power is concealed under the name and outward guise of 
exchange power. 

Tribute-compelling power is by far the worst devil this 
world has ever known; human work power, its best angel. 
The former has played the wolf in the dress of the latter with 
more injury to persons than anything else that has ever 
troubled them. 

The world is being ransacked by people of all classes and 
all kinds in search of the demon of discord and inequity. Yet 
it lies securely concealed in their very midst, clothed in the 
innocent phraseology so dear to civilization. What’s in a 
name? Knowledge. Without names we are without knowl- 
edge. Sensation is the first step toward knowledge, but is not 
knowledge. Slaves feel the sensation of being robbed, but 
may not know that they are robbed. Perception is the second 
step toward knowledge, but neither is it knowledge. Slaves 
may perceive, as well as feel, that they are robbed, but still 
be ignorant of the real transaction. Conception is the third 
step toward knowledge, taking shape in names. Slaves may 
perceive the robbery practiced on them, but too vaguely to 
cognize it until it is named. In the name is bound up the 
whole chain: sensation, perception, conception; and this con- 
stitutes knowledge. Many persons have now reached the 
stage where they can form some vague conception of the 
existence of a power which inequitably affects us all. Name 
that power: point out the rascal: label it: placard it: and 
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half the battle is won. Once the enemy of peace and har- 
mony—the source of misery and discord—is forced out into 
the open where all can easily recognize it, and the energies 
now wasted in fruitless search can be turned to the more 
effective work of destroying the power. But let us make no 
mistake. The enemy is the power, and not those who happen 
to possess or wield it. It is just as much their enemy as it is 
the enemy of those who are exploited. Its strength lies as 
much in the misconception of those on one side as of those on 
the other side of it. Let both sides see it clearly, in its true 
light, and they will unite to do away with it. 

Isn’t it a little strange that the etymological meaning of the 
word value should seem to have escaped the notice of most of 
those who use the word in discussing economics? The fact 
that it is from the Latin valeo ought to go far toward an 
understanding of it. Valeo means power; and value is power. 
In showing that, in political economy, the power expressed 
by the word value consists of the power of human work to 
satisfy desires by means of exchange, combined with the 
power of appropriation, Henry George lifted political econ- 
omy almost out of the realm of superstition into the realm of 
science. For the fact is so transparent, that human work 
gives to products their purchasing power, while statute law 
gives to privileges their power of appropriation, that it is 
almost self evident, and can easily be brought to the point of 
universal recognition. 

The value of a building should be the amount of human 
exertion stored in its making. The value of a building site is 
whatever the “owner” can get; or of a franchise, all the traffic 
will bear. The value of any particular privilege is like the 
value of a pistol in the hands of a robber who has “the drop” 
on a traveler—depending wholly on the amount it is possible 
to get out of the victim. The combination of these two kinds 
of power under the one name of “‘value” is at the bottom of 
the confusion of thought on the money question. 

Nearly all that has been written on the money question is 
utterly worthless because of the failure to clearly define 
terms. What people really want is better expressed now by 
the word currency than by the word money. ‘That is, they 
want a medium of exchange, pure and simple—one that will 
facilitate exchange. Facilitate exchange, mind you, not fa- 
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cilitate appropriation. And here is where the importance of 
the definition of value comes in, for all exchange is on the 
basis of values. 

“It is not possible to express a confused idea in clear and 
definite terms.” Clear and precise terms are essential ele- 
ments of clear expression—and so are clear conceptions. 

We may worry along with vague and ambiguous words in 
our ordinary conversations, but the problem of the ages 
requires most careful and accurate thought. Political econo- 
mists have made a mess of it by their failure to recognize this 
fact. The question of the distribution of wealth depends, 
primarily, upon the meaning of the word wealth. If we differ 
as to what constitutes wealth, how can we agree as to the 
equity of its distribution? 

There are two classes of things in this world: things which 
exist as the result of human activities, and things which do 
not. Unless we see, and bear in mind, this distinction, we 
can never solve our problem. Things which exist as the 
result of human action—human exertion—are called products 
of labor, but they are the result of human exertion upon 
natural resources. ‘They consist of human work stored in 
natural resources. Were the latter free, the former is all that 
would be considered as wealth. 

In discussions of this kind, in which we deal with the weal 
and woe of all humanity, we cannot afford to be as loose in 
our use of words as most people are in ordinary conversation. 
Unquestionably, as one writer says, “our salvation lies in 
general enlightenment.” But clearness and precision in expres- 
sion are essential to the process of enlightenment. Whether 
the power by means of which workers are robbed of the 
results of their work be called “business,” ‘‘capitalism,” 
“monopoly,” “‘privilege,” or what not, it ought to be so desig- 
nated as to vividly distinguish it from that other power, 
which workers exert in production. The difference between 
the two processes is the difference between earning and steal- 
ing, and their names ought to clearly expose this fact. To 
fall in with the popular usage, merely to catch the popular 
breeze, and call the thing “business,” does not enlighten—it 
darkens. All the potent words need clearest definition, so 
that their edges may be clearly distinguished and their mean- 
ing thus made unmistakable. 
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The power of oppression, which holds the producers of the 
world in thrall today, is chiefly exercised through the misuse 
of words. People are held in slavery through their super- 
stitious belief in the sacredness of certain doctrines, customs, 
and legal enactments, which had their origin in misinterpre- 
tation, or erroneous application, of concepts derived from 
ancient physical phenomena. 

Erroneous theories gain wide acceptance through the decep- 
tion of ambiguous words. é 

The word “protection” means one thing to the farmers and 
day laborers, and an altogether different thing to the tariff 
barons. It is a word to conjure with—and they conjure with 
it. The same is true of “property.” To the producer it 
means a just claim to his product, but to the proprietor of 
privileges it means an altogether different thing. Any attack 
upon “vested interests” is denounced by them as an attack 
upon poperty, and the producer is thus made to think that his 
claim to his product is threatened. Proudhon made the 
mistake of identifying with the word property the appropri- 
ator’s conception of it. Had he accepted the definition of it 
that the appropriators were forced to give when appealing to 
the public, he might have succeeded better in his aim, by 
showing that what they were defending was not property, 
but privileges. 

The word property means that which is proper to a thing 
or person; that which belongs to, or is a peculiar quality of, 
the thing or person. The physical properties of matter, for 
instance, are those which result from the relations of bodies to 
the physical agents. A peculiar quality of a person’s physical 
and mental powers is that no one else can exert them. Such 
exertions are, then, proper to that person, and to no other. 
Human exertion belongs to the producer: properly attaches 
to the producer. To treat anything else as property is to 
endow it with tribute-compelling power; is to endow it with 
the power to appropriate the work of producers. This is the 
essence of all slavery, under whatsoever name it may be 
concealed. 

As the most fundamental condition of human association 
is the form of land tenure, a clarity of thought and expres- 
sion, and consequently action, in regard to land tenure will 
lay the foundation for the speedy restoration of humanity to 
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its original inheritance, by enabling it to rationally conform 
to natural law. Correct thinking is the harmonious response 
of the human mind to the wireless pulsations of nature’s 
rhythmic motions. 

The fact that every variation in our conception of a thing 
involves a similar variation in language, and that every bit of 
progress we make in attaining the most precise concept of it 
is a progress in language, ought to teach us the wisdom of 
testing our conceptions by every form of expression possible. 

To put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes, mentally, you 
must make sure to identify the shoes. For instance, prevent 
once meant to go before and lead the way, but now it means 
to get in front of and hinder. When the leaders became bars 
to progress, by standing in the way of those behind them, 
the word changed its significance. To understand others we 
must know what the words they use signify to them. 

One benefit of clearly defined terms is that they make it 
easier to keep fundamental facts in mind. Vague expressions 
separate us from the fundamental principles of action as a fog 
cuts off our view of the hills. If our activities are to be in 
harmony with the laws of nature, we must not only get, but 
retain, a clear conception of them. We may then test state- 
ments and opinions for ourselves and discover for ourselves 
such as are true. Unless the premises are established as cor- 
rect there can be no certainty in conclusions drawn from 
them. In order to be sure regarding them we must under- 
stand them. According to Kant, a thorough and philosophi- 
cal mode of thinking is to observe the rule not to form a 
decisive judgment before sufficient proof is shown. We will 
then reverence truth above everything else, and treat every 
subject with perfect frankness. 

It has been observed that one who goes loaded for bear may 
be surprised by hornets. Words are expressions of concepts. 
Philologists compare the study of language to the study of 
geology, with its vast deposits and interesting fossils. Every 
language is a stratum and every word a specimen. And in 
this study discussion is as useful as the cracking of a nut to 
get its kernel—provided we administer our strokes with the 
consideration of the geologist rather than the haste of the 
hornet. Max Muller said: ‘Everything that is abstract in 
language was originally concrete; and “abstraction will 
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never give us more than that from which we abstract.” And 
he very carefully argued the connection between names and 
concepts. A name is that by which we know a thing; it is 
not the thing itself. You may know a mountain, for 
instance, from one point of view, and I may know it from 
another, so that we may know the same thing by different 
names. “Everything is named in exactly as many ways as it 
is conceived.” 

As a result of indefiniteness of expression, questions of 
principle and questions of expediency are now apparently 
inextricably intermingled. This lends plausibility to the the- 
ory that what is right at one time or place may be wrong at 
another; but this theory will not bear investigation. Once 
clearly define the terms and it will be seen that questions of 
principle are questions of right and wrong, while questions 
of expediency are not. Whether one person ought to be freer 
to exercise his faculties than another is a question of prin- 
ciple, not of expediency, and depends upon the rightness or 
wrongness of equal freedom, not upon the time, place, or 
environment under discussion. On the other hand, whether a 
street should be graded this year or next, or with this material 
or that, is a question of expediency, not of principle, and 
depends upon the time, place, and environment under dis- 
cussion. Is it right? is a question of principle. Is it wise? 
is a question of expediency. The former takes precedence. 
It must first be right to do a thing before it can be wise to do 
it. While it may not be wrong to do a thing, it may be 
unwise to do it. The leading question is always, Is it right? 
while, Will it work? or, Is it wise? are always secondary 
questions. Careless terminology has led to confusion of 
thought on this matter, so that most persons usually approach 
a subject from the wrong side. 

Truth, being always simple, can only be fully and properly 
expressed by means of words having precise and clear mean- 
ings. Error, which depends rather upon concealment than 
expression, is always found associated with ambiguous words 
and phrases. Ambiguity serves well the purposes of conceal- 
ment. It lends to confusion the appearance of profundity. 
It awes the unschooled by its wonderful display of intricacies. 
It enables every Mr. Hdye to pose as a Dr. Jekyll. It enables 
every venal politician to promise one thing to constituents 
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and another to his owners. It enables “conservatives” to 
conserve the most oppressive institutions. It prevents “radi- 
cals” from getting at the root of oppression. It prevents the 
common people from understanding the magic of ‘“‘finance.” 
It prevents nearly all persons from getting any clear concep- 
tion of equal freedom, and, consequently, from appreciating 
its significance to them. 

Often much that passes for profound thought, and is con- 
sidered too deep for an ordinary mind to grasp, is merely the 
fog arising from the use of vague and ambiguous language. 
It is too often true that high sounding words and a flow of 
sentences is used to conceal ignorance rather than to express 
thought. If every writer sought to express thought in the 
most precise language possible, it would not be long before 
many of the seemingly abstruse and difficult problems which 
perplex so many of us would become so clear and simple that 
no one could fail to understand them. 

The stupidity so many people feel, when they try to study 
sociology, is not due to any lack of capacity on their part, but 
to the impossibility of getting clear conceptions through the 
medium of vague expressions. The different attitude of the 
schooled and unschooled toward such subjects is merely a 
matter of training. The schooled student puts on an appear- 
ance of comprehension, while the unschooled betrays his 
lack of understanding by his expression. Usually the one 
knows as much, and just as little, about it as the other. Ordi- 
nary, everyday people must be made to realize that the diffi- 
culties they experience in trying to understand those subjects 
do not inhere in the subjects, but in the words and phrases 
with which the subjects have been concealed; that they are 
just as capable of comprehending these subjects as—often 
more capable than—the so-called ‘“‘educated” people. Before 
either can comprehend them, the subjects must be expressed 
in precise language. 

The laws, and the operation of those laws, to which human 
association ought to conform in order to be harmonious— 
normal—are very simple and easily understood, when ex- 
pressed in clear and precise language. But, like every other 
problem, when hidden by obscure language, they are beyond 
the comprehension of even the most astute, as well as of the 
dullest persons. 
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As I sat in the city and looked at the mountains they 
appeared hazy, as though shrouded in smoke. But when I 
climbed the mountains and looked at the city I saw that it 
was the city that was under a pall of smoke, while the moun- 
tains were clear. It is thus with all the problems that perplex 
humanity. Whoever gets out from under the pall of smoke 
and dust with which the decadence of language has sur- 
rounded him, and climbs the heights of clear and precise 
expression will find all these problems simple. To call things 
by their right names, and by no others, is the shortest road 
to real freedom. Precision is the need of the hour. Clear 
thought clearly expressed will undeceive the people and set 
them free. 

What I wish every reader of this book to fully realize is 
that one can easily and quickly get a thorough knowledge of 
the natural laws applicable to human association, and of their 
operation; so that one can see clearly just what ought to be 
done in order to make of this earth a paradise for every 
human being living on it. I would like to impress upon each 
that, in all probability, he exercises a far greater ability every 
day of his life, in struggling with the difficulties of our 
inequitable civilization, than is required for the most thor- 
ough comprehension of all that is necessary to know in order 
to make human life on this earth just what it ought to be— 
what it will be when it is restored to its original normal con- 
dition. Remember that science is but human conformity to 
the observed invariabilities of nature. 


Where, now, is the trail? What saith the Guide? 

“Given a race of beings having like claims to pursue the 
objects of their desires—given a world adapted to the gratifi- 
cation of those desires—a world into which such beings are 
similarly born, and it unavoidably follows that they have 
equal rights to the use of this world. For if each of them ‘has 
freedom to do all that he wills provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other,’ then each of them is free to use 
the earth for the satisfaction of his wants, provided he allows 
all others the same liberty. And conversely, it is manifest 
that no one, or part of them, may use the earth in such a way 
as to prevent the rest from similarly using it; seeing that to 
do this is to assume greater freedom than the rest, and con- 
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sequently to break the law. Equity, therefore, does not per- 
mit property in land,” says one of the Guide’s interpreters. 

Another says there is a “difference between equal freedom 
posited as a law and equal freedom adopted as a generally 
trustworthy guiding principle of action,—between equal free- 
dom obligatory upon man and regulative of his relations to 
nature and to his fellows prior to his consent and regardless 
of his will, and equal freedom voluntarily adopted by man in 
order that he may enjoy such relations to nature and his 
fellows as he deems needful or advantageous to himself. The 
difference between these two conceptions of equal freedom 
lies not simply in the fact that the latter admits a possibility 
of deviation which the former denies, but also in the fact 
that, while the latter asserts no other equality than that which 
men agree to observe for their own advantage in utter disre- 
gard of all theories of natural equality of rights, the former 
asserts an absolute natural equality of rights which all men 
are morally bound to observe, and which includes the equal 
right of all to the use of the earth . . . the fact that I con- 
sider the occupancy-and-use rule perfectly harmonious with 
the one does not oblige me, as a matter of consistency, to con- 
sider it perfectly consistent with the other . . . occupancy- 
and-use . . . is an admission of inequality, as the rule of land 
tenure.” 

Another says: “This, then, is the remedy for the unjust 
and unequal distribution of wealth apparent in modern civil- 
ization, and for all the evils which flow from it: We must 
make land common property.” 

Another says: ‘In future society there is nothing to 
bequeath. . . . No right of inheritance can arise where there 
is no private property. . . . Human society has traversed, in 
the course of thousands of years, all the various phases of 
development, to arrive in the end where it started from,— 
communistic property.” 

And yet another says: ‘Property is robbery.” 

Evidently the word property is ambiguous, and before we 
can know exactly what our Guide means we will have to 
define our terms. 

It has been said that nearly all disputes hinge on the mean- 
ing of terms used. As we esteem equity let us study clear- 
ness. Because we have used a term in the past is no reason 
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why we should continue to use it. The force of our argu- 
ments lies largely in their clearness. 

In order that everyone may know exactly what I mean by 
the terms I use I give herewith a list of definitions. Never 
mind how they have been defined by others. If you want to 
understand me you must know what I mean when I use them. 
I assure you that, if you will keep these meanings in mind 
while reading this book, you will find it easy to grasp the 
ideas under discussion, for I have adopted them because of 
their aptness. 


DEFINITIONS 


Wealth—Stored (or embodied) human work. 

Production—Storing process. 

Storing factors—Land (or natural resources) and human 
work. 

Land—All nature except human work. 

Human work—Exertion of one’s faculties to accomplish 
something. 

Labor—Tiresome or uncongenial exertion. 

Toil—Continuous and exhausting exertion. 

Task—A specific effort required of a person by one’s 
self or another. 

Value—Power. 

Land value—The power of appropriation authorized by 
land titles—tribute-compelling power. 

Exchange value—Power of human work to satisfy human 
desires through exchange—human work power. 

Market value—Command power (over human work) ex- 
pressed in the price—a combination of exchange power and 
tribute-compelling power. 

Exchange—Doing human work in return for equal human 
work differently directed. 

Tribute—Human work taken for which human work is 
not done in return. 
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Rent—Human work (direct or stored) done in return for 
permission to use—tribute. 

Ground rent—Rent of land. 

House, tool, machine, or other commodity rent—Human 
work in return for permission to use such. 

Interest—Rent of currency (or money). 

Cost—Human work involved in production. 

Price—Monetary expression of human work obtainable for 
a thing. 

Profit—Difference between cost and the human work 
expressed in the price—tribute. 

Property—That which is owned—that which properly be- 
longs to one. 

Dollar—Unit of account and currency in the United 
States. 

Currency—Circulating credit. 

Money—As it is, legally, in the United States—gold, which 
all forms of credit represent. Hence its tribute-compelling 
power. 

Equitable money—Receipt for, record of, and promise to 
work—medium of exchange. 

Equitist Mutual Bank Check—Scientific substitute for 
equitable currency. 

Command power—Power to get human work by either pur- 
chasing or appropriative power, or by both. 

Purchasing power—The power to get human work by 
doing equal human work in return. 

Appropriative power—Power to take human work without 
doing equal human work in return. 

Privilege—A tribute-compelling power granted to some 
over others. 

Corporation—A legally created organization for the pur- 
pose of exercising tribute-compelling powers. 
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Capital—The power to get without giving, embodied in 
property in privilege. 

Free—Unrestricted persons, and things without price. 

“Vested rights’—Wrongs created by legislation. 


Toil and trouble are by-products of inequity. 

Land value is the power of appropriation—a tribute-com- 
pelling power—whether in the hands of individuals, associa- 
tions of individuals, or governments. 

Rent is tribute taken from workers—whether taken by 
individuals, associations of individuals, or governments. 

The power of taxation is the same power of appropriation; 
for it rests on dominion power of the land. 

If the human mind had not been blinded by ignorance and 
misled by error its normal reasoning power would easily con- 
struct a logically correct theory of the equitable distribution 
of wealth, with those first five terms and definitions. Just 
follow the process a few moments and see. 

If you store your own exertion, as, for instance, in gather- 
ing wild nuts, will you not naturally think that the stored 
exertion is yours? The answer involves the other factor— 
land. The definition of land excludes the possibility of its 
belonging to any human being, for it plainly infers that land 
exists without any human aid. You would naturally con- 
clude, then, that for its use you could owe no one anything. 
If you owe no one anything for the material in which you 
store your own work, or for the forces used in storing it, 
surely you own all that you store—but nothing else. Hence, 
the material in which you store your exertion is yours only 
for use—yours in usufruct, not your property—not yours 
to sell. Your exertion is yours to sell: that is, to exchange 
for the exertion of others. But you have no such claim on 
the material in which you store it. You cannot equitably ask 
others to give you their work for the materials, since they 
are a part of the natural resources. 


CHAPTER IV 


Wuicu Tram To Take 


The general law at the basis of all development— ... Unity evolving 
multiplicity of parts, through successive individualizations, proceeding 
from the more fundamental outward. James D. Dana. 


Evolution is ...a change from a state of indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a state of definite, coherent heterogeneity . . . these several 
traits of evolution are necessarily exemplified throughout astronomic 
changes, geologic changes, the changes displayed by each organism, by the 
aggregate of all organisms, by the development of the mental powers, by 
the genesis of society, and by the various products of social life—lan- 
guage, science, art, etc. Herbert Spencer. 


Ir is true, as Buckle said, that “The progress of every 
science is affected more by the scheme according to which it 
is cultivated, than by the actual ability of the cultivators 
themselves. If they who travel in an unknown country 
spend their force in running on the wrong road, they will 
miss the point at which they aim, and perchance may faint 
and fall by the way. In that long and difficult journey after 
truth, which the human mind has yet to perform, and of 
which we in our generation can only see the distant prospect; 
it is certain that success will depend not on the speed with 
which men hasten in the path of inquiry, but rather on the 
skill with which the path is selected.” 

Sir William Blackstone in his Commentaries, Book II, 
Chapter I, said: ‘There is no foundation in nature or in 
natural law, why a set of words upon parchment should 
convey the dominion of land.” 

Henry George said that “the exertion of labor in produc- 
tion is the only title to exclusive possession.” 

Said J. Allan Smith: ‘The individual animal has free 
access to surrounding nature, unrestrained by social institu- 
tions or private property in the environment. For the members 
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of a given group there is what may be described as equality 
of opportunity. Hence it follows that the individuals which 
are best suited to the environment will thrive best and will 
tend to crowd out the others. 

“But when we come to human society this is not neces- 
sarily true. Here a social environment has been created—a 
complex fabric of laws, usages, and institutions which envel- 
ops completely the life of the individual and intervenes every- 
where between him and physical nature. To this all indus- 
trial activities must conform. The material environment is 
no longer the common possession of the group. It has become 
property and has passed under the control of individuals in 
whose interests the laws and customs of every community 
ancient and modern have been largely molded. This is a fact 
which all history attests. Wherever the few acquire a 
monopoly of political power it always tends to develop into 
a monopoly of the means and agents of production. .. . 

“This feature of modern capitalism—the control of the 
many by the few—which constitutes its chief merit in the 
eyes of writers like Mr. Mallock is what all democratic 
thinkers consider its chief vice. Under such a system success 
or failure is no longer proof of natural fitness or unfitness. 
Where every advantage that wealth and influence afford is 
enjoyed by the few and denied to the many an essential 
condition of progress is lacking. Many of the ablest, best, 
and socially fittest are hopelessly handicapped by lack of 
opportunity, while their inferiors equipped with every arti- 
ficial advantage easily defeat them in the competitive strug- 
gle. 

“This lack of a just distribution of opportunity under 
existing industrial arrangements, the defenders of the estab- 
lished social order persistently ignore. Taking no account of 
the unequal conditions under which the competitive struggle 
is carried on in human society, they would make success proof 
of fitness to survive and failure evidence of unfitness. This 
is treating the complex problem of social adjustment as if it 
were simply a question of mere animal struggle for existence. 
Writers of this class naturally accept the Malthusian doctrine 
of population, and ascribe misery and want to purely animal 
causes, viz., the pressure of population on the means of sub- 
sistence. 
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“Such a treatment of the social problem, however, will not 
bear the test of analysis, since it assumes that the present 
distribution of opportunity is just.” 

The process of evolution from the savage condition, into 
which humanity was thrown by the catastrophe which 
changed the environment, had developed a system of land 
tenure, in every country, which denies equal freedom of 
access to the earth and its bounties. The opportunities for 
self employment are thus monopolized by the few; workers 
are, comparatively, plentiful, and wages correspondingly low. 
This root of all the contention between employes and em- 
ployers is either entirely, or largely, unsuspected by the vast 
majority of both sides. Karl Marx saw it, however, when 
he wrote the last chapters of Capital, near the close of which 
he said: 

“We have seen that the expropriation of the mass of the 
people from the soil forms the basis of the capitalist mode of 
production. The essence of a free colony, on the contrary, 
consists in this—that the bulk of the soil is still public prop- 
erty, and every settler on it therefore can turn part of it into 
his private property and individual means of production, 
without hindering the later settlers in the same operation.” 

The same thing was recognized by E. G. Wakefield when 
he said: 

“Where land is very cheap and all men are free, where 
every one who so pleases can easily obtain a piece of land for 
himself, not only is labor very dear, as respects the laborer’s 
share of the produce, but the difficulty is to obtain combined 
labor at any price.” 

Adam Smith saw it, also, when he pointed out the ease with 
which workers in the United States could, at that time, them- 
selves become employers. 

Woodrow Wilson, when Governor of New Jersey, said: 
“It is easy to put the laboring man into a position of disad- 
vantage, because the laboring man, say what you please, lacks 
in most circumstances what are always the sinews of war— 
that is to say, money. Therefore, it is the particular, primary 
duty of lawmakers to see to it that a man who is at a natural 
disadvantage is not at a legal disadvantage.” 

What is democracy? Many and varied have been the 
answers to this question. 
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What do you know about democracy? Did you think that 
the initiative, referendum, recall and proportional represen- 
tation were democracy? Or that equal suffrage for both sexes 
was democracy? Well, they are not. They are only tools 
for getting at democracy. Democracy is that state of society 
in which it is impossible for anyone to compel another to give 
human service without getting human service in return; full 
measure. 

We hear much these days about democracy and democrats. 

We hear of democratic Democrats, democratic Republi- 
cans, and democratic Socialists. What does that modern 
umpire, “the man in the street,” think of the word democ- 
racy? Aside from its party application, very little. But he 
is thinking more about the thing, democracy, than the “‘intel- 
ligent” minority give him credit for. And here in the West 
the women are beginning to study it. They are discussing it 
in their clubs, and before the men are aware of it, they will 
know much more about it than the men. 

Do you work for your living? Does it keep you pretty 
busy? How much leisure do you have for feeding your 
brains? Or for enjoying the wonders of the universe? Not 
much, I guess. You have heard, I presume, that democracy 
means equality of opportunity? Well, do you know that 
there is an easy way to make opportunities equal? Nature 
doesn’t say whether you or John Smith shall dig here or 
build there. Either of you may, to your heart’s content, so 
far as Nature is concerned. Human regulations alone stand 
in the way of your getting natural resources “without money 
and without price.” 

When the Farmers’ Alliance and populist movements were 
attracting attention in this country, the popular motto seen 
in their literature, and heard at their meetings, was, “Equal 
rights for all; special privileges for none.” And this is what 
democracy means to “the man in the street” today. It is 
vague, indefinite. But so is nearly every word used in com- 
mon conversation. Herbert Spencer put the same idea in a 
more exact form, and called it “tthe law of equal freedom,” 
and ‘“‘the Moral Law.” It means that each person shall be 
free to do anything and everything that anyone else is free 
to do—that there shall be “equality of opportunity.” 

Now, while these phrases serve the purpose of stimulating 
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activity and enthusiasm in the right direction, they are, nev- 
ertheless, only ‘‘glittering generalities.” They but vaguely 
voice the love of freedom which springs up in every human 
breast. We feel the impulse and yield to it, without stopping 
to analyze. This may do for those in the field. But those 
who plan the attack—the studens—need scientific accuracy. 

Human association ever tends in one of two opposite direc- 
tions; either toward democracy or despotism. In _ their 
extreme forms, despotism is the absolute rule of a people by 
one person, and democracy is the absence of the rule of some 
persons by others. Every centralization of authority tends 
to despotism: epery extension or distribution of authority 
tends toward democracy. The more the proportionate num- 
ber of any people who have a part in the directing of public 
affairs, the more democratic are they. This is the democratic 
feature of the initiative, referendum, recall, ‘‘votes for 
women,” proportional representation and concurrent voting. 
These all tend to decentralize authority—tend toward that 
ultimate goal of democracy, when each shall have as much to 
do with the control of public affairs as any other, and nothing 
to do with the control of any other person’s affairs. 

The aristocrat’s problem is easy. It is merely the enforce- 
ment of the will of the despot. But the democratic problem 
is not so simple. It is to gain the strength of union while 
securing the freedom of each unit. 

In order to associate, people must live. In order to live, 
they must have food, and usually clothing and shelter. 
These are first necessities. In order to have these, people 
must work, for these things exist only as the result of human 
work. But, before people can work, they must have access 
to the natural resources from which these things are made. 
Thus we see that not only human association, but human life 
itself, depends upon access to natural resources. 

This makes the fundamental question for democracy a land 
tenure problem. No matter what the political forms may be, 
making natural resources subjects of property will establish 
privileges and deny equality of opportunities. No one has 
ever been able to refute Herbert Spencer’s assertion that 
“Equity does not permit property in land.” Nor has any- 
one ever been able to refute Henry George’s assertion that, 

“in a world like this, tenanted by beings like ourselves, and 
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treated by them as the exclusive property of a part of their 
number, there must, under any conceivable condition, be a 
class on the verge of starvation.” 

And this is why, as Governor Wilson said, “the laboring 
man” lacks money. But this is a legal, not a natural disad- 
vantage. Nature gives everything to the worker—nothing to 
the non-worker. The worker has no “natural disadvantage.” 

Henry George took great pains to prove that all wealth 
results from the union of land and labor; that nothing can 
properly be classed as wealth that is not the result of human 
work—that does not, in short, consist simply in stored human 
work. He did so because defenders of property in land so 
defined wealth as to include land. The essential thing is that 
we see clearly that human beings merely store their energy 
in natural objects, as John Stuart Mill said, by moving things 
about. We have no power to add an iota to anything. All 
we can contribute is work, which we store up in products as 
heat is stored up in coal. 

What has all this to do with democracy? Just this: 
“Equal rights to all, and special privileges to none” (the pop- 
ular expression of democracy) can materialize only through 
a practical recognition of the fact that all the natural 
resources must be free, while human work belongs only to 
those who store it, until they see fit to dispose of it: that 
human freedom is manifested through the equitable distribu- 
tion of things. 


Why should anyone want to learn how to earn a living so 
long as the wealth of the world flows into the hands of non- 
earners? We all know of ways of getting rich without work- 
ing: no one knows of any way of getting rich by working, 
where property in land prevails. Why educate young men 
to be able to earn their livings when they can never earn any- 
thing more than that by working, unless the object is to 
increase their power of serving the absorbers of all wealth? 
Let us be frank with ourselves. Are we seeking to benefit 
the few who own the earth, or the many who are landless? 
Every thing we do, except “get off their backs,” will benefit 
the former, not the latter. I make no exceptions. Land- 

~ lordism turns everything which would otherwise benefit 
humanity into a curse to the workers. Why waste any more 
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time killing off lesser robbers, until ‘“‘the robber that takes 
all that is left” is disposed of? 

See how unconsciously we use the word “workingman” as 
indicative of some kind of inferiority! How unconsciously 
we thus assume that men who are not engaged at manual 
work are not workingmen. Yet, the term separates all men 
into two classes—workers and non-workers. And we assume 
the usual superiority of the non-workers. And they have 
superior opportunities—they “own” the earth. 

Suppose you and I and a lot of people were going to try a 
democratic experiment on an island. We had been using our 
thinkers a little, and had sized it up about this way: It’s a 
dead sure proposition that none of us made this island; and 
we don’t make the sun shine or the rain fall, or plants grow; 
and it’s what they call cohesion. that makes things stick 
together (pity we workers haven’t more of it); and affinity 
that brings chemicals together—in fact, all we can do is to 
move things about, and powers outside of, and independent 
of, us do the rest. So we put our heads together and decide 
to let Nature ‘“‘do.” But we have to “do” also, and we know 
from experience that the frequent and repeated doing of the 
same thing develops our skill—enables us to get more from 
Nature with the same amount of effort. And so we decide to 
divide up the work we want done, so that each may stick to 
one kind of a job and get skilled. 

Now we are up against two problems—the kind you have 
left to the “financiers” and their “statesmen” to solve. One 
is, Which thing shall each do—how decide it? The other is, 
How shall we distribute the results? The first is called the 
question of the production of wealth, and the other, the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

There are only two ways in which products can be distrib- 
uted without the interference of an appropriator. First, by 
direct work—personal service, either to one’s self or to 
another. Second, by indirect work, through objects which 
will satisfy desires in the future, and which are exchangeable, 
and are called wealth. 

There are two ways of satisfying our desires: Directly, by 
our own work; or indirectly, through the work of others. 
There are no other ways. So long as one lives wholly by 
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one’s self and by one’s own work, one is not involved in any 
of the problems that now confront every civilized people. 
But all who live in contact with their fellows, satisfy some of 
their desires through the work of others. The essence of the 
problem of human association is, On what basis ought persons 
to give and receive satisfactions from each other? 

Stripped of the mystic folds with which appropriators have 
surrounded it, is it not clear that work is the only true basis 
upon which human satisfactions can be either given or taken? 
What have human beings to give but work? Does not nature 
do all the rest? 

Henry George’s definition—when followed to its logical 
conclusion, by his own arguments—clearly distinguishes 
human work from natural resources. 

That this stored human work, called wealth, is something 
entirely distinct from the matter in which it is stored we are 
forced to conclude from his definitions of labor and land. 
“The term land,” he said, “necessarily includes, not merely 
the surface of the earth as distinguished from the water and 
the air, but the whole material universe outside of man him- 
self... . The term land embraces, in short, all natural 
materials, forces, and opportunities.” ‘Then he said that “The 
term labor, in like manner, includes all human exertion.” 
No amount of human exertion can convert anything but 

‘human energy into stored human exertion. The material in 
which that exertion is stored remains a part of “the whole 
material universe outside of man himself.” It is therefore 
still, economically speaking, land. And as such ought not to 
be subject to barter, but remain free from price. 

Again George said: “Land, as a term of political econ- 
omy, means that element of productive power derived from 
nature and not at all from labor. It has and can have no 
other meaning. The first principle of political economy is 
the distinction between the productive power derived wholly 
from nature, for which its term is land, and the productive 
power derived from human exertion, for which its term is 
labor. Where the reason can find no ‘means of discriminating 
what is derived from each source,’ political economy becomes 
impossible, and to confuse this discrimination is to abandon 
political economy.” The only way a distinct line can be 
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drawn between human work and land, as “‘the primary fac- 
tors” of production, is to include in the term “land” all that 
is excluded from the term “human work.” 

It seems to me that Henry George’s definitions of land and 
labor (human work) are ultimate. They draw the line of 
demarcation clearly between human exertion and everything 
else. As to his definition of wealth, I think that all it lacks 
is a little more precise application. 

Henry George said: “Thus wealth, as alone the term can be 
used in political economy .. . is, in other words, labor 
impressed upon matter in such a way as to store up, as the 
heat of the sun is stored up in coal, the power of human labor 
to minister to human desires . . . it is the object and result 
of what we call productive labor—that is, labor which gives 
value to things.” And he speaks of “their value depending 
on the amount of labor which upon the average would be 
required to produce things of like kind.” Remembering that 
value means power, and putting together what I have quoted, 
we find that what he really said was that what we call wealth 
is the power to minister to human desires which human 
work stores up in matter, and that its exchange value depends 
upon the amount of such work so stored therein. This makes 
wealth the stored-up desire-satisfying-power of human work. 
For brevity we may call it stored human work. 

From another point of view this may also be seen. In 
Progress and Poverty, Henry George says: “With what 
other power is man by nature clothed save the power of 
exerting his own faculties? How can he in any other way 
act upon or affect material things or other men? ... To 
affirm that a man can rightfully claim exclusive ownership 
in his own labor, when embodied in material things, is to deny 
that anyone can rightfully claim exclusive ownership in 
land.” If “the power of exerting his own faculties” is all 
that a man has, there is no escaping the conclusion that work 
is all that he can do for any other. In the same place George 
says: “For the right to the produce of labor cannot be enjoyed 
without the right to the free use of the opportunities offered 
by nature.” But, as he says in another place “nor yet does 
the expenditure of labor result in wealth unless there is a 
tangible product which has and retains the power of minis- 
tering to desire.” 
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Bearing in mind that we are discussing the problem of the 
distribution of wealth we cannot be too careful in our defini- 
tions. 

The only trouble, therefore, with Henry George’s definition 
of wealth is that he did not carry it out to a logical agree- 
ment with his arguments. If I pick wild berries they are 
mine to eat. But if, in exchanging with you for wild nuts, I 
demand that you do twice as much work for them as I did, I 
am charging you for something else than my work; and, 
according to both reason and Henry George’s definition, that 
something else is—permission to use nature’s bounties. 

To what part of a product is the worker—the one who 
makes the necessary effort in production—not entitled? Sup- 
pose I am alone on an island, and I pick some wild berries. 
Is there any part of them to which [ am not entitled? So 
long as a person uses his own product, is there any part of 
it to which he is not entitled? Isn’t the real question of 
distribution to how much of another person’s work one is 
entitled, in exchange for the work one has stored in that 
product? When one comes to exchange the product, then— 
and not till then—arises the question as to the extent of one’s 
title. According to Smith, Mill, Marx and George one’s title 
extends only to the amount of effort one has stored in it— 
not to the part nature has contributed. Therefore one is not 
entitled to demand that anyone shall do any more for one, in 
return for that product, than one has stored in it. Isn’t 
this self evident? ‘The only true source of ownership being 
in the act of production, the stored exertion must belong to 
the producer. In the act of production the producer stores 
his exertion in a form suitable for the future satisfaction of 
human desires. To take that stored work from the producer 
without the return of an equivalent is the essence of robbery 
—of slavery. Persons who are privileged to do this, whether 
called capitalists, or by any other name, are, by whatever 
means the privilege is bestowed (law or custom) thereby 
made proprietors of the privilege of appropriating the prod- 
ucts of others. Privilege is thus made “property” and called 
“capital.” All legislation which results in giving some 
persons the power to appropriate the results of others’ exer- 
tions creates “poverty” in tribute-compelling power and denies 
to the producers the ownership of their stored exertions. 
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And Henry George said that ‘“‘No sovereign political power, 
no compact or agreement, even though consented to by the 
whole population of the globe, can give to an individual a 
valid title to the exclusive ownership of a square inch of soil.” 

To produce is to bring forth. To bring forth what? Satis- 
factions. To produce satisfactions, this, and this alone, is 
what human beings work for. Are not songs produced just 
as literally as apples? and by work? And is not the satisfac- 
tion received from the song just as definite and enjoyable? I 
pick a berry and eat it on the spot. Have I not worked? and 
have I not satisfied a desire? My work produced—brought 
forth—a satisfaction. Can anything be clearer? If I carry 
the berry home and eat it tomorrow, I store the work and 
enjoy the satisfaction later. If I trade the berry for a nut I 
satisfy a different desire. Yet the most that my work has 
done has been to satisfy desires. 

To produce is to satisfy human desires by human exertion. 
Hence the satisfying power of human work is embodied in 
the product. 

Production is always and everywhere carried on directly 
by the producer, who uses the material and forces of nature 
in seeking to satisfy his desires. Production consists solely 
in satisfying human desires by human exertion. The prod- 
uct embodies the satisfaction: for that alone was the exertion 
made. When the product is immediately consumed—the 
satisfaction is immediately obtained—if consumed by another 
than the producer, it is called personal service. When the 
exertion is stored in food, clothing, and other things for the 
future satisfaction of desires, it is called wealth. 

The normal person, under conditions of freedom, exerts 
his faculties in the satisfaction of his desires, either directly 
or through exchange. The normal basis of exchange is effort 
for effort—equivalence of exertion. No matter whether the 
satisfactions are drawn from the exertions directly, as elec- 
tricity from a dynamo, or indirectly, as from a battery, 
the exertion that results in satisfactions is productive—and 
nothing else is. ‘The exertion that is stored does not increase 
with age. In fact, like electricity, its power to satisfy desires 
gradually leaks away the longer it remains unused. Human 
beings never have the power to command satisfactions from 
each other except in exchange for equivalent satisfactions 
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produced by them, or by the exercise of tribute-compelling 
power, which has its ultimate type in the chattel slave owner. 
The normal law—the law of human association—distributes 
exertions to producers through immediate personal services, 
and the exchange of commodities. There is in nature no 
room for either landlord or moneylord (called capitalist). 
The intricacies of modern business are essentials of inequity. 
Free conditions will restore exchange to its normal simplicity, 
by eliminating tribute-compelling power. 

Sir William Blackstone said that “the law of nature is 
superior in obligation to any other. No human laws are of 
any validity if contrary to it, and they derive all their force 
and authority from it.” If this is true,—and who will under- 
take to prove the contrary?—the only possible source of 
property titles which can have “any validity” is the act of 
production. 

The verbal formula, “two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space,” is human made, but the fact of nature thus described 
is entirely independent of human thought and action. There 
is the same difference between human legislation and natural 
laws—that is, the best that humanity can do is to formulate 
a description of natural laws. 

That which constitutes a thing wealth is the power of 
human work to satisfy human desires which is stored in the 
thing—not the material part of it supplied by nature. Its 
exchange power is neither more nor less than this power of 
human work to satisfy human desires. The material supplied 
by nature is merely the vehicle for the storage of that desire- 
satisfying power of human work by means of which imper- 
sonal services may be rendered through exchange. Wealth, 
then, is, potentially, embodied service. 

To define the word property is so to limit its use that we 
may know exactly what is meant every time it is used. But 
whether we use the word property or not, if we are ever to 
have harmonious human relations, we must draw a distinct 
line between that which exists independently of our efforts 
and that which exists as the result of our efforts. 

Proudhon has been widely quoted as saying, “Property is 
robbery.” But we do not always get the exact meaning of 
another when we quote but one short sentence like that. In 
his arguments Proudhon denied the equity of landholders 
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taking products of human work as rent. He admitted the 
claim of the improver to the improvements, but not to the 
land upon which the improvements were made. For he said 
that “labor gives birth to private possession; the right in a 
thing—jus in re. But in what thing? Evidently in the prod- 
uct, not in the soil. So the Arabs have always understood it; 
and so, according to Cesar and Tacitus, the Germans formerly 
held.” In other words, those against whom he contended 
were defending property in land, and he denounced it as rob- 
bery. The landed interests have always tried to identify the 
word property with the possession of land. But it is too good 
a word to abandon to so base a use, and our common use of 
the word makes it necessary for us to separate it entirely from 
application to land-holding, in order to retain it for its correct 
use, as applying to stored human exertion. 

John Stuart Mill said that ‘To judge of the final destina- 
tion of the institution of property we must suppose every- 
thing rectified which causes the institution to work in a man- 
ner opposed to that equitable principle of proportion between 
remuneration and exertion, on which, in every vindication 
of it that will bear the light, it is assumed to be grounded.” 

And Henry George remarked: ‘These men saw what has 
often been forgotten amid the complexities of a high civiliza- 
tion, but is yet as clear as the sun at noonday to whoever 
considers first principles. They saw that there is but one 
source on which men can draw for all their material needs— 
land; and that there is but one means by which land can be 
made to yield to their desires—labor. All real wealth, they 
therefore saw, all that constitutes or that can constitute any 
part of the wealth of society as a whole, or of the wealth of 
nations, is the result or product of the application of labor to 
land.” 

Nothing but effort enters into cost. A thing costs the 
effort necessary to make it. I may be compelled by others to 
give more effort for a thing than is necessary to its produc- 
tion, but that is human interference with the natural order. 
The real cost is not what it costs me, but the normal cost of 
production—the effort required by nature. 

The vital distinction between human exertions and tribute- 
compelling powers is nowhere sufficiently appreciated. Polit- 
ical economists ignore it entirely. The difference between 
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these two classes of things is so great that it is impossible to 
treat them in the same manner without utterly confusing all 
ideas of property. Distinct in cause and nature, they must 
ever be treated in entirely different ways if we are to reach 
clear and logical conclusions—exact conclusions—concerning 
them. In order to bring out this distinction more clearly and 
impress it more forcibly upon the memory I present it in 


parallel columns: 


TRIBUTE-COMPELLING 
POWERS: 

Powers of appropriation 
such as are exercised by con- 
querors, slave owners, land- 
owners, patent owners, fran- 
chise owners, etc. 

Property in these involves 
the denial, to the producer, 
of property in his exertions, 
and vests their ownership in 
the owner of tribute-compel- 
ling power. 

This results in masters and 
slaves; which is— 


SLAVERY. 


ONE’S OWN EXERTIONS: 


The desire-satisfying pow- 
er of the mental and physical 
efforts of persons applied to 
natural resources. 


Property in these involves 
the denial of property in 
tribute-compelling power 
and vests the ownership of 
human exertion in the pro- 
ducer. 

This results in equally free 
persons; which is— 

EQUAL FREEDOM. 


To ignore this distinction is to create a confusion of 
thought from which there is no possibility of escape. All the 
difference between free and slave conditions is involved in the 
difference between property in one’s own exertions and prop- 
erty in tribute-compelling power. The strict logical enforce- 
ment of property in human exertions must result in the abso- 
lutely equal freedom of all persons and the utter denial of 
any and every other kind of property. The strict logical 
enforcement of property in tribute-compelling power must 
result in the absolute and abject slavery, to “capital” owners, 
of all producers; and, also, the inevitable degradation of the 
privileged owners themselves, and the decay of humanity.* 





* This disposes of the objection of Bertrand Russell (an objection which 
Beseries all collectivist thought) given in The Century Magazine for May, 
22: 


“In an industrial system a man never makes the whole of anything, but 
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As the form of human association depends upon human- 
ity’s relation to the earth, a satisfactory adjustment of the 
former cannot be secured without first securing an equitable 
adjustment of the latter. The question of land tenure is, 
therefore, fundamental. There have been many and varied 
methods proposed for its solution. There can be but one cor- 
rect solution—but one solution that will permit and secure 
equal freedom in the dealings of persons with each other. 
Every land tenure system which does not secure equal free- 
dom in the use of the earth gives some persons greater freedom 
than others and thereby enables some to live upon the work 
of others. 

The road to all immorality begins with the immorality of 
property in natural resources. 

The earthquake at San Francisco gave us an illustration of 
the difference between property in land and property in one’s 
own exertions. When the improvements lay in ruin, the land 
under them doubled in value—before the debris was removed. 
The owners of improvements and other products, as owners, 
suffered great losses by the destruction of their property. But 
the owners of the land, as owners, enjoyed a great gain by 
the increase in the value of their “property.” The destruc- 
tion of the real property—the stored human work—cleared 
the way for a remodeling of the city, thus increasing the 
tribute-compelling power of their holdings. 

There are four ways of acquiring wealth: producing it; 
exchanging for it; receiving it as a gift, and stealing it. The 
last may be, in fact is, largely, done legally. But, altogether 





makes the thousandth part of a million things. In these circumstances it 
is totally absurd to say that a man has the right to the produce of his own 
labor. Consider a brakeman on a railway whose business it is to shunt 
freight trains: what proportion of the goods carried can be said to repre- 
sent the produce of his labor? The question is wholly insoluble. There- 
fore it is impossible to secure social justice by saying that each man shall 
have what he himself produces.” 

If that man carried a pail of water from a spring on free land to a 
consumer, would not equity require that the consumer compensate him 
for his work of transportation? Shunting a freight train is a part of 
the process of transportation—and it might be that it contained a bottle 
of distilled water for the consumer. Is there, then, no way of estimating 
the compensation for such work? To say so is to deny the possibility of 
equity. Yet on that assumption “private property” is declared unjust— 
without a definition of “private property’? being given. 

The old socialist slogan, ‘““The product belongs to the producer” vaguely 
expressed the conception that the exertion stored in the product belongs to 
the exerter, But, since the word ‘‘product” is the term applied to the 
material as well as the exertion in which it is stored, I found it necessary 
to make the above distinction. 
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regardless of human institutions and regulations, the taking 
of human service, without rendering equivalent human ser- 
vice in return, is stealing. 

If each person produced all of his own wealth there would 
be no problem of distribution. Neither would there be much 
human progress or development. It is by means of the divi- 
sion of work that human progress is made possible, through 
exchange. 

Where people voluntarily give (donate) of their produce 
to others, the question of equitable distribution is not 
involved. 

Of acquiring wealth we have left two ways which pertain 
to the problem we have to solve; namely, exchanging and 
stealing. 

Of course, we will all admit that stealing is inequitable. 
But there is much dispute as to what constitutes stealing. 
When we thing of it, we see that inequitable exchange must 
also involve stealing. We will probably all agree that steal- 
ing is taking something for nothing. But what kind of 
“something”? On these points political economy has not 
been explicit. ‘The line has never been drawn with sufficient 
clearness. Referring to our definitions, we see that human 
beings work and nature does all the rest. All that we have, 
that is exchangeable, is our work. I can work for you and 
you can work for me. Neither of us can do anything more. 
Exchange consists, therefore, in our working for each other. 
Then stealing consists in compelling some persons to work for 
others and not receive equivalent work in return. 

Where stealing is by mere force—just plain stealing—it is 
usually condemned. ‘The reason we tolerate other kinds of 
stealing is because they are like wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
They are made to appear as exchanges. There is an old Eng- 
lish “saw” which notes the distinction, somewhat like this: 
He who steals a goose from the common is sent to gaol, but 
he who steals the common from the goose is sent to parlia- 
ment. By treating land as wealth, mere permission to use 
that which nature gives freely to all is made to take the place 
of human work, in the form of exchange. No juggler ever 
performed a sleight-of-hand trick with more dexterity and 
success than civilization converts human tribute (slavery) 
into the many forms of dignified income. It is done in broad 
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daylight; before our eyes; by the solemn authority of our own 
votes, and sanctioned by the blessing of the churches. How? 
Follow us to the end of these trails and see. 

The fact, everywhere apparent, is that all just titles must 
originate with producers. If none but the producer can orig- 
inate a title, no title to things not the product of human work 
can be justly given. If neither you nor I can originate a just 
title of ownership in the privilege of exclusive possession of 
land, is it not clear that you and J and others, acting in con- 
cert, under whatsoever name we please to call the combine, 
cannot originate a just title of ownership in it? Individually, 
our power to give title of ownership in the privilege of 
exclusive possession of land is zero. Multiply us by any num- 
ber you please, the result is still zero. Calling ourselves a 
collectivity, government, a social organism, or any other 
name, does not alter the fact. Hence there can no more be 
common property in that privilege than private property in 
it. And John Sherwin Crosby was right when he said that 
“land is really not property at all, and the fiction by which 
it is regarded and treated as property is far from harmless.” 
“No man can own land; no more can many or all men, the 
state, own it.” The only possible claim that any or all can 
have, is to the use of it. 

Land cannot be made common property because property 
belongs to persons, may be subject to exchange and have a 
price; whereas land ought to be free, belong to no one, not be 
subject to exchange, and have no price. 

No one can own that which no one produces. All cannot 
own that which no one can own. The aggregate of individ- 
uals on any given area of the earth’s surface can have no 
powers or claims not derived from the individuals themselves. 
Otherwise they would be an exception to the law of the con- 
servation of energy. If the individuals can have no equitable 
claim to ownership of resources, no form or ceremony 
through which they may go can give to any number of them 
such a claim. For, “out of nothing, nothing comes.” To 
“make land common property” is to justify “private property 
in land.” 

To the producer belongs the stored exertion. Coal, as it 
exists in the earth, is in no sense the product of human work; 
it is a bounty of nature—a natural resource, to which no title 
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can be obtained by means of human work. Is it not neces- 
sarily true that whoever claims ownership of anything that 
is in no sense the product of human work is a parasite, if own- 
ership originates only in human work? 

When it is once clearly seen that the earth can no more be 
common property than private property; that the only claim 
humanity can properly have is to the equal opportunity to 
use, not to own, the earth; it will be seen that the interests of 
persons in the earth are not those of owners, but solely those 
of users. Common ownership involves the absurdity of the 
necessity of every user of the earth, in no matter how remote 
or barren a locality, getting permission from all the other 
persons on the whole earth before being equitably entitled to 
use any portion of the earth. To deny this necessity is to 
deny common ownership. But when it is merely a question 
of use, and not of ownership, then it concerns only those who 
are directly affected by the act of exclusive possession. 

Whenever any people attempt to prevent other people from 
migrating to the territory they inhabit they are assuming 
greater freedom than they accord the others, thereby ignor- 
ing the fundamental law of equity, and assuming ownership 
of that portion of the earth. 

Ownership and property are inseparable. That which is 
not owned is not property. What I own is my property, but 
what I possess I may or may not own. No one thinks of 
speaking of common ownership of the air. We think of it 
as something free from ownership. Although, in reality, 
treating land as property gives control of the air—as every- 
one can see. 

As Henry George—in common with others—has repeatedly 
argued, the origin of property is in the act of producing. It 
is, therefore, nesessarily, individual, not communal, in ori- 
gin. The people “in common” are only the collectivity, the 
sum total of the individuals. As a collectivity they can have 
no other property than the sum of their individual property. 
A property that is common to a number of persons can, by 
them, be divided so as to thereafter be individual property. 
But land, that is not property at all, cannot be so treated. 
The most they can do with the latter is to arrange as to its 
use. 

Suppose we should say that common property in persons is 
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the same as no property in persons; will the statement look 
tenable? Apply the conception to the chattel slaves of the 
south before the war. Suppose the abolitionists had said, 
“We can abolish private property in slaves by making slaves 
common property.” Would that have been the same as say- 
ing, “We will abolish property in slaves’? Hardly. Henry 
George has most forcibly compared property in land to prop- 
erty in slaves, and pronounced them the same in essence. 
There is no more similarity between making land common 
property and the abolition of property in land than there is 
between making slaves common property and abolishing 
property in slaves. 

Of what use to the master would a title of property in a 
slave be, if it did not carry with it the power to appropriate 
the direct and stored work of the slave? Of what use to the 
non-using “owner” would a title of property in land be, if it 
did not carry with it the power to appropriate the direct and 
stored work of the user? Of what use to the “capitalist” 
would a title of property in “capital” be, if it did not carry 
with it the power to appropriate the direct and stored work of 
the user—the borrower? Of what use to its “owner” would 
a title of property in a transportation franchise be, if it did 
not carry with it the power to appropriate the direct and 
stored work of users? Every one of these, and all other 
titles which endow their owners with powers of getting direct 
or stored work without the exchange of equivalents, are 
merely legalized forms of the same power which the robber 
exercises when he compels a victim to “stand and deliver.” 

Human statutes have behind them the physical power of 
the sword and the gun. All titles to property which draw 
their authority from legislation, not from the act of pro- 
ducing, represent this physical power, not the power of 
human work to satisfy human desires. Prof. W. W. 
Willoughby says: “It has been found by experience that it 
is a natural tendency and desire of those in power to extend 
their authority to its utmost limit.” This is exactly what 
proprietors of privileges have been and are doing. 

In reality, what is called property in land is only one form 
of property in privileges. It is property in the privilege of 
exclusive possession of land. The title is worthless, as a title 
of ownership, unless it vests the owner with tribute-compel- 
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Ing power. The title of exclusive possession guarantees the 
privilege of exclusive use, but no more. The title of owner- 
ship guarantees the power to extort tribute for the privilege 
of using. A title of exclusive possession can only be secured 
through a balanced land tenure, which does not recognize any 
property in land; while making land common property by 
means of taxation necessarily recognizes ownership of the 
privilege of exclusive possession and perpetuates its extortive 
power. 

All true property can be distinguished from the false by 
noting whether it enables the owner to get human work with- 
out the necessity of giving human work in return. The 
power to get without giving is a power of appropriation. 
Titles which convey this power are titles to property in (or 
ownership of) privileges. What is called property in land 
is the chief of these, and makes possible the others. Titles 
secured by taxation of land values must involve this power; 
but titles secured by a balanced land tenure could not. 

There is but one right source of titles; but one correct 
basis of property. All just titles originate with the producer, 
in the act of production. Morally and economically this is 
true. Legally, property depends upon the whim of the leg- 
islator. Legislation enables a part of the living to rule over 
the rest in the name of the dead—claiming to execute the 
will of the dead. It permits one generation to sell its children 
and their descendants into perpetual bondage. It creates 
artificial “persons” and endows them with immortality. 
Civilization is a tissue of legislative fictions, and civilized 
people are governed by a few in the name of these fictions. 
By legislation some persons are endowed with the power to 
rob others, and thus wantonly ignore the natural law 
of property in one’s own exertions. It performs these para- 
doxes in the name of government. Modern science has placed 
in the hands of governments greater power than was ever 
known before. Rulers no longer need to risk their lives or 
fortunes in enforcing their commands. Behind the statute 
stands the soldier, with authority to enforce. Science and 
legislation have made it possible for them to enforce their 
orders, through their subjects, without incurring the personal 
risks of cruder times. The legislator and executive are 


guided by expediency. The lawyer and judge deal with legal 
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technicalities and subterfuges. Between them natural law— 
and especially the law of equal freedom—is lost out of sight; 
until there is as little relation between statutes and morals 
as there is between piety and morals. A truly enlightened 
people can have no “legal fictions.” 

The starting point—the fundamental freedom—is in our 
relation to the earth. Equal freedom in the use of the earth 
is the necessary condition—the prerequisite condition—for 
equal freedom in every other relation. Any inequity in our 
land tenure system inevitably produces inequity in our rela- 
tions to each other. It is absolutely impossible to make 
freedom equal until we first secure equal freedom in the use 
of the earth. If anyone doubts this, let him prove the 
contrary. 

In all other activities, the voluntary association of those 
interested, and the non-participation of those not interested, 
is alone consistent with true social harmony. In the main- 
tenance of equal freedom it is absolutely necessary that noth- 
ing be done which is not essential to that maintenance. For, 
obviously, anything more would introduce unequal freedom 
—just as surely as anything less would fall short of main- 
taining equal freedom—and would, therefore, defeat its 
object. 

Equal freedom in the use of the earth underlies all other 
forms of freedom. 

Equal freedom is that condition of human association 
which results from conformity to natural law—the orderly 
trend of matter and energy—as inexorable and certain in its 
operations affecting human beings as in those affecting miner- 
als and chemicals. The laws of motion upon which human 
association depend existed prior to and regardless of human 
will. If human association is to be harmonious and human 
life to reach its highest possibilities of development, then 
these laws antedating land tenure must necessarily be sci- 
entifically regulative of it, admitting no possibility of devia- 
tion. The normal tendency of these laws to maintain an 
equilibrium points unerringly to the law of equal freedom as 
the rule of land tenure. And as “the tenure of land is the 
fundamental fact which must ultimately determine the con- 
ditions of industrial, social, and political life,’ a balanced 
land tenure is not only the only perfect land tenure, but the 
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only tenure that will attain and maintain a stable social 
equilibrium—a harmonious human association. 

As equal freedom is the highest and greatest possible free- 
dom attainable by all, it is the necessary condition of all true 
social harmony—harmonious human association. The true 
object of all political action is to secure this condition. There 
is no other occasion or rational justification for political 
organization. That is, there is no other field of associated 
human activity in which every sane adult person ought to 
unite, because there is no other in which the failure of some 
to participate can seriously affect the basis of social harmony 
—equal freedom. 

The social problem is not an empirical problem, to be set- 
tled by counting noses or enforcing the will of any one or 
more persons. It is a scientific problem, to be solved only by 
the discovery and application of natural laws. Not the bal- 
lot, but the reason, must rule. Government is rulership. 
Where one or more govern others, freedom is not and can not 
be equal. Where freedom is equal, each and every person is 
necessarily self governed. The so-called “prerogative of 
sovereignty” cannot possibly extend beyond the individual 
person’s government of himself without infringing the equal 
freedom of other persons, and hence cannot, by any possibil- 
ity, involve “the power to take and appropriate” property. 
The power to appropriate is wholly and solely the power of 
might—pure physical force—and can never be exercised 
without disturbing the equilibrium of equity, which the 
balancing forces of nature always tend to maintain. 

In The Arena, some years ago, J. Warner Mills said: “We 
repeat that it is the crime of crimes that they (‘trusts and 
corporations’) should be in politics at all.” 

But, seeing that they are the creatures of politics—the 
creations of legislation, and exist solely because of the advan- 
tages some persons gain over others thereby,—born and 
cradled in politics, the only way to put them out of politics 
is to put them out of existence. In the next Arena Mills 
said: 

“Where can the people turn for relief when they see the 
judicial ermine made to cloak an open robbery of the people? 
. . . They crush out all ideal of a public conscience. They 
corrupt officials, pay campaign expenses of candidates, bribe 
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legislatures and councils, and degrade judges and courts. 
They overthrow the ballot and prevent the solemn will of the 
people, and rule and misrule the city and the state.” 

In these categories he included all the machinery of gov- 
ernment in this country, even to “the court of last resort,” 
the ballot. How, then, are “we” to “wither and blight this 
corporate carnival of franchise-graft, greed and power?” 
How, indeed, so long as the power exists? The only power 
those corporations have is the power of appropriation, which 
is always the power of property in privileges. How are the 
“initiative,” “referendum,” and “recall” to reach them when 
it is admitted that the ballot is already “overthrown” and 
the courts and judges corrupted? Back of the courts stands 
the militia, to which every able bodied man between eighteen 
and forty-five in the United States legally belongs. To refuse 
to serve in that is treason. 

Is the mere force of human will to be trusted in lieu of 
reason? If all the people on earth voted that the sun should 
“rise” at just 10 a. m. every day, at, say, Washington, D. C., 
would their “twill” have any perceptible effect on the relation 
of the earth to the sun? Isn’t it about time that we recognize 
that the forces underlying human action and human asso- 
ciation are just as much beyond our control? Who among 
us are so superior to the trend of natural forces that they can 
safely ignore that trend and attempt to govern us? If rea- 
son is to rule in place of physical force, it must draw its 
premises from a knowledge of the laws of nature—nature’s 
orderly trend. Humanity can do but two things: either con- 
form, or not conform, to natural law. It cannot change 
that trend. Hence it is not legislation, but knowledge, that 
we need. 

Let us be governed by reason, and not by persons. 

If we had equal freedom in the use of the earth, what other 
political action would be necessary to prevent the rule of 
some over others—which constitutes oppression? 

Morality is the normal relation of persons to each other. 
Hence, fundamental morality is the fundamentally right 
relation of persons to each other. That is why Herbert 
Spencer said that the law of equal freedom was the moral 
law. Morality begins, then, with equal freedom in the use of 
the earth, in order that the fundamental relations of persons 
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to each other—in their opportunities to exercise their faculties, 
and in their industrial relations with each other—may be 
moral. It is impossible for people to be moral in their other 
relations when the fundamental relation is immoral. The 
recognition of property in land demoralizes all other human 
relations. 

The law of equal freedom—the law governing the equitable 
distribution of wealth—does not permit public functions to 
extend beyond the doing of such things as are absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of equal freedom. It is not the 
business of the public to provide work. It is the business of 
the public to free the natural opportunities so that all who 
wish may be free to work—as nature has provided. 

Equal freedom involves the abolition of the power to rob. 
The government of some by others involves the power to rob. 
Majority rule is the government of some by others. There- 
fore majority rule and equal freedom cannot co-exist. 

It must be borne in mind that, once equal freedom in the 
use of the earth is completely attained, all the other complex 
relations of life can be satisfactorily adjusted by individuals 
acting on other than political lines. 

No one can “rob a worker” unless the worker owns some- 
thing. Hence the question of ownership is fundamental. 
What is “* the well earned reward” of a worker’s toil? Who 
is there who is not subject to that tendency of motion to fol- 
low the line of least resistance and greatest attraction, which, 
in persons, is the disposition to seek the satisfaction of 
desires with the least effort? Get the answer in the question, 
What will one give for that which can be had without effort? 
Is it not clear, then, that ‘“‘the well earned reward” of effort 
is the product of effort? The result of effort is the reward 
of effort. It is the stimulus to effort. This is why whatever 
obstructs or robs workers discourages honest industry and pro- 
motes “graft” and “parasites.” 

The struggle for the possession of wealth, separating hu- 
manity, as it does, into millionaires and paupers, keeping all 
under the control of “the love of money,” springs from the 
denial of equal freedom in the use of the earth, and will cease 
with the restoration of that freedom. And with its cessation 
the desire to do things that will benefit humanity, in order 
to win esteem, will come into control of all. The “struggle” 
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will then be, necessarily, to see who can do the most for the 
others; whereas it is now, likewise necessarily, to see who 
can “do” the others most. 

By simply making wealth-getting easy for all, we could 
change human desires—making dominant the pleasing of 
others instead of the robbing of them. And there is no other 
way to stop “graft.” 

Now, there is no way to make wealth-getting easy for all 
so long as the tenure of land (the terms of arrangements 
upon which land is held and used) is inequitable. So long 
as anyone is under the necessity of paying another for the 
privilege of getting at the earth, all the other ills known to 
humanity necessarily follow. Equal freedom in the use of 
the earth is therefore the first essential to the destruction of 
every evil from which persons suffer. 

Now, it so happens that, because the earth is held as the 
property of a comparatively few persons, the rest of us are 
kept so busy making a living that we do not have time to 
think; and hence we accept or absorb those ideas which our 
benevolent (?) earth owners have carefully insinuated into 
the educational sources. There is hardly a line of thought 
through which they have not instilled into us respect for or 
faith in institutions which tend to strengthen their power 
over us. Thus they have made the line of least resistance to 
the satisfaction of our desires appear to be through activities 
which are sure to continue their privileges and our servitude. 
It therefore takes the dynamic power of a fundamental con- 
ception to jar us loose and set us to thinking in a different 
channel. 

To this end the first thing, the absolutely essential thing, 
is for us to clearly recognize, and acknowledge, that freedom 
must be either equal or unequal. Just to the extent that free- 
dom is unequal, “the doors of opportunity” are closed to some 
and parasites are not only allowed, but authorized to obstruct 
and rob workers. The power to appropriate the direct and 
stored work of others is the tribute-compelling power of prop- 
erty in privileges. By establishing equal freedom in the use 
of the earth, the fulcrum upon which the lever of oppression 
rests will be removed. When equal freedom in the use of 
the earth is fully secured, there will remain no power which 
can enable any persons “to obstruct or rob a worker”—no 
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powét which can produce “lazy ones and parasites.” ‘This, 
of course, involves the assumption that the political com- 
munity reaches the limit of its functions in maintaining the 
equilibrium of equity—equal freedom in the use of the earth. 
For, whatever is either more or less than necessary to main- 
tain that equilibrium must, of necessity, destroy it and 
thereby produce unequal freedom. 

Equal freedom is necessarily a principle antedating land 
tenure, and necessarily regulative of land tenure: equal free- 
dom in the use of the earth is the primary freedom, upon 
which all other real freedom must rest. 

Freedom can never be equal except where there is a perfect 
—a balanced—land tenure. For persons are essentially land 
animals, and equal freedom in human association therefore 
necessarily depends upon equal freedom of access to and use 
of the earth. Such freedom is impossible where there is a 
diversity of advantages and disadvantages in the tenure of 
land. The earth yields bountifully of its stores to human 
work regardless of persons. In this there is no distinction of 
seX or race or nation. 

There is nothing in nature to indicate that one sex ought to 
have more freedom than the other, more voice in affairs 
that concern all persons. But the power of the ballot has 
been, and still is, far over-estimated. Knowledge is vastly 
more powerful. 

Human ignorance, not human perversity, is at the bottom 
of the trouble. 

Any institution which acknowledges any kind of property 
other than property in products is a bar to equity. Property 
in land is the chief of the various kinds of property exer- 
cising the power of compelling producers to pay tribute. 

A patent right is a natural resource title. It is a title to 
those forms of natural resources than can be used on various 
locations. 

The object of all tool-making—of all invention—is to 
make it possible to extract more satisfactions from nature’s 
supply of matter and energy with equal effort, or the same 
amount with less effort. Insofar, therefore, as the object of 
invention is attained, the necessity for human exertion is 
dispensed with, through obtaining a larger contribution from 
land—as the term is used in political economy—than was 
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possible before. The “increased results” are, therefore, not 
the essence of products—stored human exertion, or human 
work power—but the material bodies, capsules, or batteries, 
which contain the same amount of human effort, or work 
power. 

The discovery of a new way of doing anything is merely 
the discovery of a natural resource, exactly the same in effect 
as the discovery of a vein of coal or an oil-bearing strata. 
It increases our knowledge of the extent of natural resources, 
making possible the satisfaction of our desires with less effort. 
The inventor is, therefore, no more entitled to the exclu- 
sive use of the powers of nature he discovers than is the 
discoverer of a vein of coal. There is no law of nature giv- 
ing the right of exclusive use to the discoverer. The defini- 
tion of land given by Henry George includes all such natural 
forces. Hence, every patent title is a land title, economically 
speaking. Literally, it is a natural resource title. Like 
other privileges it passes into the hands of the few. 

As a writer in the Electric Worker in 1895 said, “the idea 
generally accepted is that unless the man of genius can be 
pecuniarily benefited by having a monopoly of the manufac- 
ture and sale of the article invented, he will never exercise 
his talent. This is a mistake. Man’s actions are always 
prompted by his pleasures, and pleasure always follows the 
bent of natural inclination. Genius prompts invention and 
pleasure greets success. If wealth be added, the pleasure 
may be enhanced by increasing the facilities for working lei- 
sure for thinking, but wealth of itself is no incentive to true 
genius. But if it were, the laws governing the issue of the 
patents are of no importance to the man of genius... . Let 
me here extract a little from an interview with Mr. Edison, 
as reported by Frank G. Carpenter. The Wizard of Menlo 
Park said: ‘Our patent system puts a premium on rascality. 
I have taken out seven hundred patents for my inventions, 
but I have never had one minute’s protection . . . I have 
never made one cent out of my inventions. All I have made 
has been out of manufacturing ...I believe I would be 
$600,000 better off if I had never taken out a patent. What 
I made has been because I have understood the inventions 
better, and have been able to manipulate the manufacturing 
of them better than the pirates. I could not have made any- 
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thing had I not had large capital to back me, and the ordinary 
inventor has no protection whatever. His certificate of 
patent is merely a certificate to the poor house, and hundreds 
of inventors are ruined. They spend all they have in getting 
out their inventions, and they die poor.’ . . . It is a matter 
to be taken advantage of by capital, and ey is the bene- 
ficiary, whether employed by the inventor, the ‘pirate’ or the 
company who has purchased the right. So far as genius is 
concerned, it has not the shadow of a chance.” 

By establishing equal freedom in the use of the earth the 
fulcrum upon which the lever of oppression rests will be 
removed. 

The public debt of this country is the mainstay of the 
national banking institutions. As Henry George well said, it 
“rests upon the preposterous assumption that one generation 
may bind another.” And, as he also pointed out, if the fed- 
eral government, when it called on the unprivileged persons 
to give their lives for the country, had also called on the 
privileged ones to give their wealth, there would have been 
no war debt. These debts do not represent anything bor- 
rowed from future generations—that is an impossibility. As 
Henry George again said: “It is not the case of asking a 
man to pay a debt contracted by his greatgrandfather; it is 
asking him to pay for the rope with which his greatgrand- 
father was hanged, or the fagots with which he was burned.” 
Not only was the war debt unnecessary, but the amount of 
work it represented when first contracted has been given to 
the bondholders several times over, and the figures still call 
for more. Wherever there are bonds there is bondage. Bonds 
are merely legal titles to property in the privilege of taxing 
the people, the government consenting to act as an agent for 
the proprietors. The holders of bonds are just as much 
masters of slaves as were the holders of titles to the persons of 
chattel slaves. Neither the legislators nor the bondholders 
expect the bonds to be paid. No sooner than such a possi- 
bility seems to approach than both parties to the transaction 
set to work to create an apparent necessity for the issue of 
more bonds. 

No person is under any moral (equitable) obligation to 
respect bonds placed upon him by others, even though those 
others are his own parents. The bonds are none the less 
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evidence of slavery because fastened by one’s parents. And it 
is not true that, anyone can, equitably, sell himself into 
bondage; for equity and bondage are mutually destructive. 
They can not coexist. To sell one’s self into bondage is to 
establish unequal freedom between one’s self and the bond- 
holder. Equity does not permit property in any form of 
tribute-compelling power; be that power manifested in titles 
to land, bonds, patents, trade marks, exemptions or permis- 
sions governing the issuing of notes, or the transaction of 
any business. Equity requires the total abolition of all prop- 
erty in privileges. Do away with legal robbery and illegal 
robbery will cease. 

Once secure equal freedom in the use of the earth and 
there is no power known to persons whereby one can compel 
another, or others, to yield work or products without the 
receipt of an equivalent. 

If people have equal freedom in the use of the earth, what 
more will be politically necessary to secure them equal free- 
dom in all other respects? 

Some people have thoughtlessly asserted that there is no 
such thing as wrong; that whatever is, is right. 

I have delved into photography a little. I learned that 
it made a great deal of difference what chemicals I used and 
how I used them. But if there is no such thing as wrong, 
there can be no wrong way of developing and printing a pic- 
ture—I could slap my exposed plate into any old mixture, 
in any old way, for any length of time, and get a true picture. 
But it doesn’t take much brains for even a child to see that 
this is not true. 

Is it possible that there is such a thing as right and wrong 
in the use of the forces utilized in the production of photos 
and none in the use of those by which our relations to each 
other on this earth are determined? If the orderly trend of 
the forces of nature must be observed in the production of 
photographs—or anything else—then, just as surely must the 
orderly trend of the forces of nature be observed in the 
adjustment of our relations to each other on this earth. 

The making of equitable conditions depends as surely upon 
knowing and conforming to the orderly trend of material 
forces as does the making of photographs. Right, then, is 
conformity—adjustment—to those forces; wrong is non-con- 
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formity—disregard—of them. Our social and industrial re- 
lations are wrong because they are not adjusted to the orderly 
trend of the natural forces which govern our activities. And 
that is why you as well as I seek to change them. Whoever 
advocates a change thereby asserts some error in that which 
is. 

While there is a vast multitude of people who feel the call 
of duty to do something, there seems to be no clear percep- 
tion of what ought to be done. : 

Inequity between persons was introduced by persons, and 
can be eliminated by persons; and to eliminate inequity is to 
restore equity: but equity can remain only by means of an 
equilibrium—a balanced adjustment. Whoever aims at any- 
thing less than the restoration of that equilibrium necessarily 
aims at an unbalanced adjustment. Every arrangement which 
is not equitable is necessarily inequitable; to work for any- 
thing else, directly or indirectly, is, therefore, to work for 
the same or some other form of inequity than the existing 
one. All who work for any change which cannot be shown 
to tend toward equity, are, necessarily, not merely wasting 
their energies, but literally hindering the restoration of equity 
by diverting their own and others’ energies to the establish- 
ment of still further inequity. 

More than ten years ago, John Moody said: ‘. . . unless 
the main current of the anti-trust agitation takes a different 
angle, monopoly will, in spite of the continued growth of 
public sentiment in opposition to it, find itself far more 
firmly intrenched ten years from now than it is today... . 
In view of the foregoing facts, it seems the veriest non- 
sense in the eyes of the present writer, for sincere well-wishers 
of the public happiness and lovers of genuine equality and 
justice to expend their efforts in promoting the ordinary class 
of reforms. These aggregations of so-called public move- 
ments, liberal programs, social service societies, public control 
leagues and the like, are one and all hastening the day when 
monopoly will be more strongly entrenched than ever, and the 
rank and file of the public, instead of being half-willing, 
half-protesting sharers of unjust economic conditions, as now, 
will be far more helpless victims of an industrial paternalism 
such as the world has never before known. The more we 
examine this situation the clearer it becomes that the monop- 
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oly power’ is an evil to be eliminated and not conserved .... 
His prediction has been fulfilled. 

The crying need of the hour is a remedy—a complete 
remedy—a simple and easily understood remedy. In 1853, 
Stephen Pearl Andrews said: ‘“. . . the knowledge on the 
part of the laboring classes or their friends, that they are 
under an oppressive and exhausting system of the relations 
of capital and labor, does not amount to a knowledge of 
the true system into which, when known, it should be their 
object to bring themselves as rapidly as possible.” 

Failure to recognize this has led to that condition to which 
John Moody refers, and of which Andrews thus wrote: 

“To discover that true system, ... must be the work 
ss » of true science ..« to point the way to the solution 
« « » Mere make-shifts and patched-up contrivances will not 
answer. False methods, such as strikes, trades’ unions, com- 
binations of interests, and arbitrary regulations of all sorts, 
are but temporary palliations ending uniformly in disappoint- 
ment, and often in aggravation of the evils sought to be 
alleviated.” 

And he showed—what most modern reformers fail to show 
—a fair grasp of the real goal at which to aim. He said: 

“Why not apply our philosophy to discovering the true 
system, rather than apply it to the investigation of the laws 
according to which the false system works out its deleterious 
results? Simple equity is this, that so much of your labor as 
I take and apply to my benefit, so much of my labor ought I 
to give you to be applied to your benefit; and, consequently, 
if I take a product of your labor instead of the labor itself, 
and pay you in a product of my labor, the commodity which 
I give you ought to be one in which there is just as much 
labor as there is in the product which I receive.” 

The proper way is the way to do everything. To stop 
stealing is comparable to changing your direction when you 
are going in the opposite one from the right one. The first 
thing to do is to “right about face.” The longer you keep on 
in the wrong direction the farther away you get from your 
destination. And you can never even start in the right 
direction until after you stop going in the wrong direction. 

As a man walked down the railway track one day he saw a 
shadowy form loom up in the fog in front of him. Step by 
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step, as he advanced, the object became more distinct. ‘The 
long dark mass assumed the form of a bridge spanning the 
track. Then it was seen to be made of concrete. The closer 
he came to it the more of its details he could see, until, hav- 
ing passed both over and under it, he could note details 
about it that distinguished it from all other bridges, as well 
as from all other kinds of objects. Then, turning around, he 
retraced his steps, and the bridge gradually grew dim, and 
finally passed out of sight altogether. 

The literature and discussion of the day are full of talk 
about progress and progressives. There is not only the poli- 
tical party calling itself progressive, but there are democrats 
and republicans calling themselves progressive. How many 
of all these ever stop to consider what constitutes progress? 

The man going to and from the bridge illustrates two 
kinds of progress. One is from the indefinite to the definite; 
from the vague to the particular. The other is from the 
definite to the indefinite; from the particular to the vague. 
Which is the kind manifested in the evolution of the earth 
and humanity? Herbert Spencer said that evolution was 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous; from the simple 
to the complex; from the vague to the particular. 

Primitive humanity was communistic. Human evolution 
is necessarily toward greater individualization. 

All primitive peoples seem to have considered natural 
resources the gifts of the gods, for the equally free use of all 
persons; and so long as they were guided by that conception 
they were never divided into rich and poor classes. But 
primitive methods of land tenure, no matter how equitable, 
were crude; better suited to the childhood than the maturity 
of the race. The inexperienced thought of that period, not 
distinguishing between resources and stored work, maintained 
a substantial equality through a crude communism. But 
forward progress is always from the indefinite to the definite, 
from the general to the particular: from chaos to order: 
from communism to individualism. 

As Henry George said: “In short, to use the language in 
which Herbert Spencer has defined evolution, the develop- 
ment of society is, in relation to its component individuals, 
the passing from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity.” 
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The democratic tendency is always toward individuality. 
Direct legislation and equal suffrage are both democratic in 
that they tend to extend—distribute—power to a larger num- 
ber of persons. Everything that can safely be taken out of 
the hands of officials, and done directly by ourselves, dis- 
tributes power and curtails authority—makes us more demo- 
cratic. To extend the scope of private functions and narrow 
the scope of public functions is democratic, for it lessens the 
number of officials and the amount of delegated power. We 
will reach pure democracy when—and only when—we have 
reduced public functions to the one business of maintaining 
equal freedom in the use of the earth. 

Every movement in the other direction leads to despotism 
and interference with human freedom. ‘The legal definition 
of property must be made to agree with the moral definition. 
To the exerter belongs the stored exertion, is the moral 
definition. And its concomitant is, free natural resources. 
For the stored exertion is merely the human work stored in 
the resources in order to fit them for satisfying human 
desires. The public is merely all the individuals acting to- 
gether, that is, politically—as a “body politic.” It has 
nothing, and can have nothing, not derived from its members, 
or through their actions. Multiplying zero makes nothing. 
No individual has any natural property right in natural 
resources. And, consequently, none can delegate any to the 
public. Each individual has a natural moral claim to all the 
work he stores in products, but not to what any other person 
stores. Consequently, no one can delegate to the public a 
moral claim to any stored human work but his own; and no 
majority can equitably—morally—take from any person prod- 
ucts when they are not voluntarily given. 

Equally free persons cannot be coerced by either majorities 
or minorities. Their freedom to engage in any business they 
wish, or to refrain from engaging in any they do not wish 
to engage in, cannot be interfered with without infringing 
their equal freedom. No majority can put the public into 
any business not necessary to the maintenance of equal free- 
dom, against the will of any minority—no matter how small 
—without infringing the equal freedom of that minority. 
And since the public changes daily, some dropping out and 
others dropping in, the public cannot engage in any business 
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not necessary to the maintenance of equal freedom without 
producing unequal freedom. 

That all evolution is toward greater individuality may be 
seen on every hand. A study of geology shows that the lat- 
est forms have the greatest detail development, the most 
minute separation of functions. A study of biology shows 
that life is a growth from a single cell and a single function 
to innumerable cells and innumerable functions. All knowl- 
edge and all progress tends to the division and specialization 
of functions. In the lower forms of life, and in the earlier 
life of an individual, there are few organs and few functions. 
In the higher forms of life several organs perform the func- 
tions performed by one in lower forms, but do that in greater 
detail. In the same way the adult improves on the child. A 
study of language reveals the same universal tendency, of 
progress from the simple to the complex. Primitive words— 
roots—were few and comprehensive. It takes a whole sen- 
tence of modern highly developed language to express all that 
was contained in one small word of primitive language. 
Human progress has practically come to a standstill because 
of repression; nay, it is retrogressing. 

When a person’s mind gets out of balance we say he is 
insane; or if born so, an idiot—that is, in an abnormal state. 
So, when the land tenure is out of balance it is abnormal, idi- 
otic. A sane land tenure system, therefore, must be a bal- 
anced land tenure system. Nothing else can be stable. 

Therefore we must take the trail leading to a perfect—a 
balanced—land tenure; the trail going away from restrictive 
legislation and toward freedom; the trail following natural 
law and not artificial law; the trail from the money incentive 
to the merit incentive. We need less “Be it enacted,” and 
more “Be it repealed.” Our trail must lead us from the rule 
of might to the rule of reason. We must listen to the voice 
of nature, not the voice of majorities; not the force of will, 
but the force of logic. The trail that will take us out of 
slavery leads in but one direction—toward freedom for all. 
That is in the direction of easy wealth-getting for all; the 
law of equal freedom—of human association—is our guide, 
and it points to the trail that leads to the greatest individual- 
ity in perfect unity of conformity to nature’s orderly trend. 

What I propose, then, is such a change in our land tenure 
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system as will secure to all equal freedom in the use of the 
earth. 

The present world-wide tendency toward communism, 
accompanied, as it is, with the concentration of wealth on the 
one hand and intensifying of poverty on the other, cannot be 
normal. ‘This tendency is to be seen in the continual 
encroachment of governments upon individual functions— 
their assumption of paternalistic and business activities. But 
any student of nature may see that this is a retrograde tend- 
ency, not a forward one. All life and all knowledge tends, 
normally,—when not interfered with by human legislation— 
to greater specialization and separation of functions; tends 
from the one-organ form to the many-organ form. This 
being true, instead of falling in with the abnormal tendency, 
we should seek for its cause, and remove that. All the legis- 
lative experiments, which seek to alleviate the consequences 
of this tendency, do but increase the tendency. The trail 
we must follow, in order to reach the Ideal Country, is toward 
less—not more—governmentalism, or communism. 

By following this trail you will reach the point where you 
can easily see that the restoration of the equilibrium of equity, 
by establishing a balanced land tenure system, necessarily 
involves the abolition of all privileges, the elimination of all 
the governing features of governments, and the reduction of * 
political activity to the sole function of maintaining equal 
freedom—open doors of opportunity for all persons—in fact, 
the restoration of pure self government. 


CHAPTER V 
AN OLp, BLIND, TRAIL 


The earth cannot be anyone’s property; it cannot be bought and sold, 
any more than water, air, or sunshine, All have an equal right to the 
advantages it gives to men. Leo Tolstoy. 


Why is it that, in all civilized countries, wherever land is 
held in individual possession, and the division of human 
work and the exchange of products prevails, the possessors 
of the land titles are able to compel other people to pay them 
for permission to use those locations? What is it that gives 
them this power? ‘These questions take us to the heart of the 
land question—and there, at its heart, we will find the money, 
question, also. 

It is well known that where communism existed land had 
no market value, and it has been assumed that the individual, 
exclusive possession of locations necessarily involved the 
power to charge ground rent for the use of land. That is, it 
is generally accepted, by all who have discussed the land 
question, that rent is a natural consequence of the exclusive 
possession of locations. 

But, in spite of the practically unanimous acceptance of 
this theory, I propose to show that, on the contrary, it is 
entirely practicable to permit individual, exclusive possession 
of locations without land having any value, or its being pos- 
sible for any one to charge another for permission to use it. 

In the first place, the substitution of the division of human 
work—and the consequent exchange of stored work—for 
communistic production and distribution, necessarily accom- 
panied the individual, exclusive possession of locations. But, 
in the transition from the communistic to the individualistic 
form of land tenure, the methods adopted for the distribution 
of products usually involved the practice of measuring 
exchanges by results. 

93 
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Under communism natural resources were free, and prod- 
ucts were shared in common. When people began to retain 
their own products they usually either exchanged work 
directly, by the day, or indirectly, according to the number 
of hours spent in producing the things. But when they began 
to use something as a common medium of exchange they, 
apparently unwittingly, entirely reversed this equitable 
method. And to the present time very few in the civilized 
world realize how far-reaching and inequitable are the con- 
sequences of exchanging by means of a medium which repre- 
sents results, instead of efforts. 

All wealth—all things made by human beings—consists in 
human work stored in natural resources. Every product is 
such a combination. You have but to give the subject a 
square look and your reason will tell you that the work you 
store in whatever you make is the only part of it for which 
you can equitably ask another person to give you work in 
return: that you cannot properly ask anyone to give you 
work for the part that nature supplies. And yet, every cur- 
rency in the world is legally redeemable in some particular 
result of work—almost universally in gold. 

Now see what happens. The landless workers—the persons 
who have no legal claim to access to any portion of the earth 
—must give all work for whatever currency they get. They 
have nothing else to give. But the legal owners of natural 
resources, instead of working for the currency they get, can 
compel the legally landless ones to earn the currency for 
them, in return for permission to use the land. 

As we have seen, wealth consists of the food, clothes, 
shelter, and other things which human beings make for the 
satisfaction of their desires. 

The isolated man, like Crusoe before he found Friday, must 
do all his own work directly. His is not a problem of dis- 
tribution, but of production. The coming of another man 
makes it possible for each to live partly by the work of the 
other, and so the problem of distribution at once arises. But, 
so long as the exchange of work can be made by direct bar- 
ter,—that is, so long as the population is not numerous 
enough to require a medium of exchange,—the problem of 
distribution is simple and thoroughly understood. 

As Adam Smith pointed out, in that primitive state before 
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the appropriation of land, the division of work was made 
upon the basis of day’s work for day’s work. For it could not 
take long for rational beings to see that they could get more 
by working continually at one thing than by directly supply- 
ing all their own wants. In their first attempts to apply this 
knowledge each would naturally tend to devote his time to 
the occupation which he liked best, and as, by exchanging 
the whole result of his day’s work for the whole result of 
any other’s day’s work he could obtain a larger total than 
’ he could without the division and exchange of work, his 
primitive sense of equity would be satisfied thereby. Work 
for work, measured by time alone, would thus be the unques- 
tioned basis of all exchange. And in this transfer of the 
whole result of each day’s work for the whole result of any 
other day’s work, nature’s contribution to the result would 
pass from ‘primary producer to ultimate consumer’ without 
charge—as a free gift of nature. Natural resources would be 
free and possession of land would not be confused with 
ownership. 

This, as Adam Smith points out in his Wealth of Nations, 
was undoubtedly the universal primitive principle of ex- 
change. It was the necessary result of the primitive percep- 
tion of the fact that work—human exertion—was the only 
element in the result that anyone could give to another. John 
Stuart Mill recognized this when, in his Principles of Political 
Economy, be said that men move things about, and nature 
does all the rest. Henry George continually insisted that, as 
it was by human exertion alone that men could utilize the 
material and forces of the universe, human work alone is the 
true basis of property. ‘The line between what the human 
being does and what nature (considered apart from the 
human) does, he made the line of demarcation between pri- 
vate property and the public heritage. And Karl Marx 
quoted the conservative English political economist Wakefield 
as saying: ‘‘Where land is very cheap and all men are free, 
where every one who so pleases can easily obtain a piece of 
land for himself, not only is labor very dear, as respects the 
laborer’s share of the produce, but the difficulty is to obtain 
combined labor at any price.” ‘Thus we see that the greatest 
thinkers in political economy agree with all primitive people 
in recognizing human work as the only thing human beings 
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can exchange, and, in consequence, acknowledging that nat- 
ural resources are not exchangeable, and should have no 
price, but should pass from “primary producer to ultimate 
consumer” as the free gift of nature. 

But, as population became more dense and division of labor 
extended, it became increasingly difficult to exchange by 
direct barter. Gradually there grew up the custom of accept- 
ing some one kind of product—the most common—as repre- 
sentative of the amount of work usually required to produce 
it. Thus it happened that a great variety of things have been 
used as mediums of exchange—as currencies. Shells, beads, 
hides, corn, trinkets, tobacco, cattle, and metals are in the 
list. Naturally the tendency was toward the use of things 
that would circulate the farthest, such as metals. When con- 
ditions arose which made life and property insecure, people 
resorted more fully to the use of those mediums of exchange 
which would not only be most widely accepted but which 
could be most easily buried and otherwise concealed and 
stored for indefinite future use. Gold thus came to be the 
most generally used medium of exchange. Aside from this 
there was also the religious influence behind the political tend- 
ency to use gold. From prehistoric times gold was held as a 
most sacred metal. Silver was also a sacred metal, and often 
preferred as a medium of exchange. 

Thus the original principle of exchange was obscured and 
outlawed. The basis of exchange shifted from work for work 
to results for results. The transition was gradual and prob- 
ably unnoticed. The change not being the result of scientific 
study, and happening to yield the most satisfaction to those 
having the most influence, its significance was not noticed. 
‘And to this day the real source of ‘the money power’ is veiled 
in public obscurity. 

Yet, upon reflection, it must be evident to the least 
informed that nature (considered apart from human beings) 
contributes a part of every result, and that, consequently, no 
trade based upon results can be identical with a trade based 
upon human work; that, in attempting to measure human 
work by results we unavoidably include what nature (apart 
from us) contributes. 

Take any two products; for instance, gold and potatoes. 
What element have they in common by means of which we 
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can determine how much of one ought, equitably, to exchange 
for a definite amount of the other? 

Consider, first, the primary object of exchange. Is it not 
the satisfaction of human desires by indirection? Each goes 
to nature’s storehouse, draws forth some of its bounties, and 
adapts them to the satisfaction of human desires. Each has 
stored his exertion in the result. Each result contains, in 
addition to nature’s gift, the stored energy of the exertion 
that produced it—absolutely nothing else. This, then—the 
stored work of the producer—is the only element either the 
gold or the potatoes can contain by which it is possible to 
determine how much of one ought to exchange for any 
definite amount of the other. And there is no way of telling 
how much human exertion is stored in any given quantity of 
gold except by comparing with some unit of time the time 
that was required to produce it. One pound of gold may 
have required a long period of hard work to produce it, while 
another pound of gold may have been stumbled upon and 
picked up with only a moment’s exertion. Are they equally 
valuable? To say so is to make no distinction between that 
part of products contributed by human exertion and that 
part contributed by nature. And it is this lack of distinction 
which originates that charge, “for permission to use” natural 
resources, which we call ground rent. There is no escape 
from this. 

And this work for work was what primitive exchange se- 
cured. This was the basis of “‘social and economic equality.” 

The equitable distribution of wealth is—to each according 
to time worked. 

This, according to Adam Smith, the “father of political 
economy,” is what actually happens “in that original state of 
things, which precedes both the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of stock.” And he said that—‘‘Had this 
state continued, the wages of labor would have augmented 
with all those improvements in its productive powers, to 
which the division of labor gives occasion. All things would 
gradually have become cheaper. They would have been pro- 
duced by a smaller quantity of labor; and as the commodities 
produced by equal quantities of labor would naturally, in 
this state of things, be exchanged for one another, they 
would have been purchased likewise with the produce of a 
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smaller quantity.” I want you to especially note that point 
that, where land is free, things produced by equal quantities 
of human work are zaturally exchanged for one another. 
That is, the normal basis of exchange is, not equivalence of 
results, but equivalence of work. 

Adam Smith said that “Every man is rich or poor accord- 
ing to the degree in which he can afford to enjoy the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and amusements of human life.” It is 
easy to see then, that, had that “original state of things” 
continued, our increased knowledge of the material and forces 
of nature, and their uses, would make it very easy for all 
persons to be as rich as they liked. 

Adam Smith looked deeper into this subject than we give 
him credit for. Notice the keen insight with which he said: 
“The difference of natural talents in different men is, in real- 
ity, much less than we are aware of; and the very different 
genius which appears to distinguish men of different profes- 
sions, when grown up to maturity, is not upon many occa- 
sions so much the cause, as the effect of the division of labor. 
The difference between the most dissimilar characters, 
between a philosopher and a common street porter, for 
example, seems to arise not so much from nature, as from 
habit, custom, and education. When they came into the 
world, and for the first six or eight years of their existence, 
they were perhaps very much alike, and neither their parents 
nor playfellows could perceive any remarkable difference. 
About that age, or soon after, they come to be employed in 
very different occupations. ‘The difference of talents comes 
then to be taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at 
last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to acknowledge 
scarce any resemblance. But without the disposition to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man must have procured, 
to himself, every necessary and conveniency of life. All had 
the same duties to perform, the same work to do, and there 
could have been no such difference of employment as could 
alone give occasion to any great difference of talent. As it 
is this disposition which forms that difference of talents, so 
remarkable among men of different professions, so it is the 
same disposition which renders that difference useful. Many 
tribes of animals, acknowledged to be of the same species, 
derive from nature a much more remarkable distinction of 
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genius than what, antecedent to custom and education, 
appears to take place among men. By nature a philosopher 
is not in genius and disposition half so different from a street 
porter as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a greyhound from 
a spaniel, or this from a shepherd’s dog. ‘Those different tribes 
of animals, however, though all of the same species, are of 
scarce any use to one another. The strength of the mastiff 
is not in the least supported either by the swiftness of the 
greyhound, or by the sagacity of the spaniel, or by the docility 
of the shepherd’s dog. The effect of those different geniuses 
and talents, for want of the power or disposition to barter 
and exchange, cannot be brought into a common stock, and 
do not in the least contribute to the better accommodation 
and conveniency of the species. Each animal is still obliged 
to support and defend itself, separately and independently, 
and derives no sort of advantage from that variety of talents 
with which nature has distinguished its fellows. Among 
men, on the contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses are of 
use to one another; the different produces of their respective 
talents, by the general disposition to truck, barter, and 
exchange, being brought, as it were, into a common stock, 
where every man may purchase whatever part of the produce 
of. other men’s talents he has occasion for.” ‘Wealth, as 
Mr. Hobbes says, is power.” 

And then Smith said that “The power which” a person’s 
possession of wealth immediately and directly conveys, “‘is 
the power of purchasing; a certain command over all the 
labor, or over all the produce of labor which is then in the 
market. His fortune is greater or less precisely in proportion 
to the extent of this power; or to the quantity of other men’s 
labor, or, what is the same thing, of the produce of other 
men’s labor which it enables him to purchase or command. 
The exchangeable value of everything must be equal to the 
extent of this power which it will convey to its owner. . . .” 
“As it is the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the 
division of labor, so the extent of this division must always be 
limited by the extent of that power, or, in other words, by the 
extent of the market. When the market is very small, no 
person can have any encouragement to dedicate himself 
entirely to one employment, for want of the power to 
exchange all that surplus part of the produce of his own 
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labor, which is over and above his own consumption, for 
such part of the produce of other men’s labor as he has 
occasion for.” ‘Labor is the real measure of the exchange- 
able value of all commodities.” ‘They contain the value of 
a certain quantity of labor, which we exchange for what is 
supposed at the time to contain the value of an equal quan- 
tity. Labor was the first price, the original purchase money 
that was paid for all things. It was not by gold or by silver, 
but by labor, that all the wealth of the world was originally 
purchased; and its value, to those who possess it, and who 
want to exchange it for new productions, is precisely equal 
to the quantity of labor which it can enable them to pur- 
chase.” “Labor, therefore, it appears evident, is the only 
universal, as well as the only accurate measure of value, or 
the only standard by which we can compare the values of 
different commodities at all times and places. We cannot 
estimate, it is allowed, the real value of different commodities 
from century to century, by the quantities of silver which 
were given for them. We cannot estimate it from year to 
year by the quantities of corn. By the quantities of labor 
we can, with the greatest accuracy, estimate it both from 
century to century and from year to year.” 

Accordingly, then, “had that original state of things con- 
tinued,” the division of human work resulting from the 
power to exchange work would naturally have distributed all 
wealth equitably—that is, to each in proportion to his exer- 
tion, which would be in proportion to the time devoted to 
the exertion. And thus all would be rich. For, as he again 
said, “In that early and rude state of society which precedes 
both the accumulation of stock and the appropriation of 
land, the proportion between the quantities of labor neces- 
sary for acquiring different objects seems to be the only cir- 
cumstance which can afford any rule for exchanging them 
for one another. If among a nation of hunters, for example, 
it usually cost twice the labor to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver would naturally exchange for, or be 
worth two deer. It is natural that what is usually the prod- 
uce of two days’ or two hours’ labor, should be worth double 
of what is usually the produce of one day’s or one hour’s 
labor. ‘In this state of things, the whole produce of labor 
belongs to the laborer; and the quantity of labor commonly 
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employed in acquiring or producing any commodity, is the 
only circumstance which can regulate the quantity of labor 
which it ought commonly to purchase, command, or exchange 
for.” 

“But this original state of things,” he said, “in which the 
laborer enjoyed the whole produce of his own labor, could 
not last beyond the first introduction of the appropriation of 
land and the accumulation of stock. It was at an end, there- 
fore, long before the most considerable improvements were 
made in the productive powers of labor, . . . As soon as land 
becomes private property, the landlord demands a share of 
almost all the produce which the laborer can either raise, or 
collect from it. His rent makes the first deduction from the 
produce of the labor employed upon land. It seldom hap- 
pens that the person who tills the ground has wherewithal to 
maintain himself till he reaps the harvest. His maintenance 
is generally advanced to him from the stock of a master, the 
farmer who employs him, and who would have no interest to 
employ him unless he was to share in the produce of his 
labor, or unless his stock was to be replaced to him with a 
profit. This profit makes a second deduction from produce 
of the labor employed upon land. The produce ‘of almost all 
other labor is liable to the like deduction of profit. In all 
arts and manufactures the greater part of the workmen stand 
in need of a master to advance them the materials of their 
work, and their wages and maintenance till it be completed. 
He shares in the produce of their labor, or in the value which 
it adds to the materials upon which it is bestowed, and in 
this consist his profits.” 

This takes us into the old, blind, trail of the inequitable 
distribution of wealth, and in order to properly consider it we 
need a lot more definitions than the first four of our list (see 
chapter three), for we have to be able to distinguish between 
equitable and inequitable processes; and it is by means of 
these discriminating definitions that we will be able to trace 
the processes to their starting points. 

In the first place we notice that “the original state of 
things” was first interfered with by “the appropriation of 
land.” Exchange value (the power of work) fell under the 
domination of land value (the power of appropriation), and 
ground rent absorbed part of the stored work, thus “‘dis- 
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tributing” some wealth to non-workers. And Karl Marx has 
told us in detail how this process “accumulated” “the stock” 
Adam Smith referred to. Smith said: ‘Wages, profit, and 
rent are the three original sources of all revenue as well as 
of all exchangeable value. All other revenue is ultimately 
derived from some one or other of these. Whoever derives 
his revenue from a fund which is his own must draw it 
either from his labor, from his stock, or from his land. The 
revenue derived from labor is called wages. That derived 
from stock, by the person who manages or employs it, is 
called profit. That derived from it by the person who does 
not employ it himself, but lends it to another, is called the 
interest or the use of the money. It is the compensation 
which the borrower pays to the lender for the profit which 
he has an opportunity of making by the use of the money.” 
He here made the mistake of assuming that the lending of 
money is the lending of wealth, whereas it is but the loaning 
of the medium of exchange, which only represents wealth, 
of which it is no part. But he clearly distinguishes it from 
profits. By following this classification of terms we can 
trace the process more easily than by classing all as interest, 
as Henry George did. 

We know that the conditions of trade in the civilized world 
are, therefore, inequitable, and that regulations applicable to 
marketable things under such conditions can not be just the 
same as ought to prevail where conditions are equitable. 
Marketable things are tradeable—exchangeable things. All 
trade—all exchange—is, in essence, that of work for work. 
Keeping this in mind, is it not clear that real exchange must 
consist in the giving of equivalent amounts of work? If you 
have to work longer for me than I work for you, is not the 
excess amount of your work either a gratuity to me or a 
robbery of you? Then, ought not the marketability of a 
thing—under equitable conditions—to depend on the amount 
of work required to produce it, regardless of either its 
desirability or scarcity? Is not the fact that desirability and 
scarcity now weigh in the calculation a proof of the inequity 
of the transaction? What has real science to do with the 
operations of inequity? ‘True science is the mental process 
of acquiring correct conceptions of the material and phe- 
nomena of nature—not of the phenomena of human inequity. 
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Is it equitable to exchange products on the basis of their 
utility to traders? Is it equitable to charge for a service what 
it “might be worth” in utility, to the recipient? Here is a 
man who is hired in a life-saving crew. He rescues from 
drowning a man worth $100,000,000. What was his service 
worth to the rescued man? On what basis ought he to be 
paid for such valuable service? 

Modern exchanges are carried on by means of currencies. 
In the United States the dollar is the unit of the currency we 
use. Whether we actually handle any of it or not, prices are 
all named in it and accounts kept by it. It is therefore a 
unit of account and currency. 

There is substantially unanimous agreement as to the one 
function of a currency—that of a medium. In general, 
whatever will pass current as a medium of exchange is con- 
sidered currency (money). But every one of the other func- 
tions claimed for it by some persons is a subject of dispute. 

“The Almighty Dollar,” is a phrase in common use. 

Why “Almighty”? Because, in our civilization, it is the 
medium through which most of what we call the good things 
of this life are obtained. Our possession of plenty of dollars 
thus means easy satisfaction of our desire for these “‘good 
things.” 

The easiest way to get dollars therefore becomes the easiest 
way to get the physical necessities and comforts we crave; 
and it is the law of our nature that we seek the line of least 
resistance and greatest attraction. 

The easiest way to get dollars is by means of “Rent, Inter- 
est, and Profit.” The hardest way is by work,—productive 
work. — 

Is not this true? 

And yet all these things, obtainable through the medium 
of the dollar, are the result of human work upon natural 
resources. 

This is why the moralist teaches ‘the dignity of labor.” 

But the “practical man” teaches us to “make money” by 
the surest “Business” methods. Which are: Enterprises 
and investments that will yield “rent, interest, and profit.” 

Ground rent comes from land ownership; Interest, from 
loaning money; Profit, from productive industry. 

Profits are obtainable through the forms of exchange and 
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come from selling things for more than they cost. Hence, to 
increase profits—the present object of all business enter- 
prises—it is necessary to “buy where you can buy cheapest 
and sell where you can sell dearest.” ‘This is called ““competi- 
tion” by some, and “free trade” by others. 

What are called “supply and demand” regulate prices in 
the markets. Supply being either natural or artificial oppor- 
tunity, and demand being human necessity; the price—the 
work obtainable for the thing—is fixed at the point where 
the necessities of the traders balance. When the necessities 
of the buyer are greater, prices go up; when the necessities of 
the seller are greater, prices go down. It is a skin game: the 
most needy are the most skinned. This is the acme of ‘“‘the 
struggle for existence.” It is gambling in human necessity. 
The gain of the one is the loss of another. All prices are fixed 
by this process at present. 

Here springs the incentive to control the circumstances that 
determine the necessities on both sides. Hence the inevita- 
ble “cornering” of the market by “‘monopoly.” 

That inimitable writer, Petroleum V. Nasby (David R. 
Locke), gave us an illustration of the operation of the “law of 
supply and demand.” It is in his lecture on “The Woman 
Question” that he said: “But how shall we get the wages? 
What shall be the standard? I must get my work done as 
cheaply as possible. Now, if three women—a widow, we will 
say, with five children to support; a girl who has to work or 
do worse, and a wife with an invalid husband to feed, clothe 
and find medicine for—if these three come to my door, clam- 
oring for the love of God for something to do, what shall I, 
as a prudent man, do in the matter? There are immutable 
laws governing all these things—the law of supply and 
demand. Christ, whose mission was with the poor, made 
other laws, but Christ is not allowed to have anything to do 
with business. Selfishness is older than Christ, and we con- 
servatives stick close to the oldest. What do I do? Why, as 
a man of business, I naturally ascertain which of the three 
is burdened with the most crushing responsibilities and neces- 
sities. JI ascertain to a mouthful the amount of food neces- 
sary to keep each, and then the one who will do my work for 
the price nearest starvation rates gets it to do. If the poor 
girl prefers the pittance I offer her to a life of shame, she gets 
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it. If the wife is willing to work her fingers nearer the bone 
than the others, rather than abandon her husband, she gets 
it, and, speculating on the love the mother bears her children, 
I see how much of her life the widow will give to save theirs, 
and decide accordingly.” 

And here I find an editorial in the New York Independent, 
of December, 1916, saying practically the same thing: ‘Men 
will try to get as high prices as possible for what they have 
to sell. When supplies are low and demand great, they will 
‘hang on for a rise.’ This is not necessarily wicked; it is 
merely human. So long as the world’s business is left to be 
governed by the law of supply and demand, why should not 
men take advantage of it when it goes their way; especially 
since they are compelled to suffer when the law goes against 
them. ... It is a simple problem in fractions: Demand 
divided by supply equals price; increase the numerator of the 
fraction and the quotient—the price—grows larger; increase 
the denominator and the quotient grows smaller. And there 
you are.” 

Adherence to this so-called “law of supply and demand” 
is the acme of economic superstition. And superstition, as 
Patrick Edward Dove said, is credence without sufficient 
evidence. 

Everywhere supply and demand regulate prices. Note well 
the fact that it is not amount of work stored in a thing which 
determines its price, but the necessity of those who want it 
as compared with the necessity of whoever has it to sell. 
Under such conditions, how can any one play the game with- 
out seeking to take every possible advantage? It is a cut- 
throat game, of necessity. 

Now let me show you the “joker” that does the trick. As 
said before, all any one of us has to exchange is our work. I 
dig gold and you dig potatoes. I have stored my work in the 
gold. You have stored your work in the potatoes. If we 
exchange, what do we exchange? Gold and potatoes? No: 
only work. ‘There is where the joker comes in. Modern 
business—“Big Business” no more than little business—is 
conducted on the theory that we exchange gold and potatoes, 
not work. And so we presume to measure exchange by 
results, oblivious of the fact that all results contain natural 
resources—land, economically speaking—as well as human 
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work. My work was stored in the gold. The gold is not 
merely my work; it is something more. And that something 
more is included under the term land. So, too, of the pota- 
toes. 

All business is “graft’—little business as well as “Big 
Business.” I do not have to prove it. I will let you prove it 
yourself. Is not all “business” carried on by means of buy- 
ing and selling in the market? ‘What fixes prices? Do not 
prices invariably rise when the buyers’ necessities are greater 
than the sellers’? And do not prices invariably fall when the 
sellers’ necessities are greater than the buyers’? In other 
words, Are not market prices invariably determined by 
human necessities, utterly regardless of the amount of work 
involved? What is that but graft? Does not that condition 
force traders to seek to control the necessities of those with 
whom they deal, in order to gain the advantages? And does 
not this make all trade a struggle for existence, forcing each 
one to try to prey upon the necessities of another? 

Sometimes an unexpected change of circumstances trans- 
poses the positions of the traders and upsets cunningly laid 
schemes for fleecing the necessitous. This was illustrated in 
1916, as the following news item from a daily paper shows: 


SPECULATORS LOSE HEAVILY ON SLUMP. 


Foop DEALERS WHO GAMBLED ON EXPECTED STRIKE 
Finp VaLures TUMBLING. 


New York, September 4—Food dealers who gambled 
on the expected isolation of New York from outside 
supplies as a result of the threatened railroad strike and 
held back shipments to unload at famine prices found 
themselves today overwhelmed by their own plot. 
Prices suddenly collapsed with the averting of the strike, 
and the food gamblers were caught with vast quantities 
of supplies on their hands. One speculator is reported to 
have lost hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


The necessities of the landless are usually greater than the 
necessities of the owners of natural resources. All modern 
trade is thus based on human necessity. The successful live 
off of the unrequited toil of the most necessitous. This is 
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because we measure by results—and nature contributes part 
of the results. 

Natural opportunities not being free, artificial opportuni- 
ties can be, and are, monopolized, and human necessity is 
forced to the lowest endurable point. But if natural oppor- 
tunities were free, human necessity would find satisfaction 
by direct access to them, and artificial opportunities would 
therefore be available at cost—the work involved in their pro- 
duction. That would be free trade, and the object of the 
traders would be to share with each other the benefits of 
division of work. But, under present conditions, the monop- 
oly of opportunities restricts trade and makes it the object 
of traders to take advantage of each other’s necessities. We 
see, then, that the process starts with “the first appropriation 
of land.” So, let us look into the origin of the rent-yielding 
power. 

“It is the capacity of yielding rent which gives value to 
land,” said Henry George. Take away that capacity, then, 
and no value will be given to land. “Land in itself has no 
value,” again said Henry George. “It is not until the own- 
ership of land becomes equivalent to the ownership of labor- 
ers that any value attaches to it. The power which the 
ownership of valuable land gives is that of getting human 
service without giving human service.” Again I say, take 
away that power, and the “ownership” (private, or exclusive, 
possession) of land will cease to be equivalent to the owner- 
ship of laborers—it will cease to be valuable, for it will cease 
to yield rent. And unless, and until, we do just that, we 
cannot prevent some persons from “getting human service 
without giving human service.” “The value of land,” said 
Henry George, “is a value of appropriation, based upon the 
amount that can be appropriated.” Value is power, so “the 
power which the ownership of valuable land gives,” is a 
“power of appropriation,” as he said, “essentially the same as 
that which . . . resides in the ownership of slaves.” 

Whence comes this power? He said that it comes ‘from 
the reduction to individual ownership of natural elements 
which human exertion can neither produce nor increase.” 
But he also said that, “until its ownership will confer some 
advantage, land has no value.” And he expanded this idea 
thus: ‘No matter what are its capabilities, land can yield no 
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rent and have no value until some one is willing to give labor 
or the results of labor for the privilege of using it; and what 
anyone will thus give, depends mot upon the capacity of the 
land, but upon its capacity as compared with that of land 
that can be had for nothing. I may have very rich land, but 
it will yield no rent and have no value so long as there is other 
land as good to be had without cost.” And he said: ‘Thus 
rent . . . does not arise from the productiveness or utility of 
land. It in xo wise represents any help or advantage given to 
production, but simply the power of securing a part of the 
results of production.” 

Again I ask, Whence that power? And I answer: It comes 
from a medium of exchange which represents “the results of 
production” instead of production—of human exertion— 
itself. That the power does not reside in the mere “‘owner- 
ship,” or exclusive possesion, he makes clear when he says it 
will yield no rent and have no value until someone is willing 
to give labor for permission to use it, and that no one will be 
willing to do that so long as there is other land as good to be 
had for nothing—or until its ownership will confer some 
advantage. But, if the medium of exchange represented only 
human work, all other land would be just ‘tas good,” and no 
advantage would attach to any location. This is brought out 
still more where he said that “the increased power which 
comes with increased population gives to the same labor an 
increased result, which is equivalent to an increase in the 
natural powers of land; it brings out a power in labor, which 
is localized on land—which attaches not to labor generally, 
(why?) but only to labor exerted on particular land.” This 
increased productive power of increased numbers of persons is 
“localized” by a medium of exchange which represents that 
“increased result” which “the same labor” can obtain from 
“particular land.” If the medium of exchange represented 
only human work, work on any land—that is, “labor gen- 
erally”—would get that increased result. For a medium of 
exchange which represents only human work is as a conse- 
quence powerless to represent increased results “‘to the same 
labor,” and would therefore be powerless to prevent that 
increased result from passing, along with the exertion it 
embodied, in exchange for “the same labor,” on other loca- 
tions. This would make “the same labor” as powerful to 
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obtain results on one location as another, thus eliminating 
advantages of locations. 

“To affirm that a man can rightfully claim exclusive own- 
ership in his own labor when embodied in material things,” 
said Henry George, “is to deny that anyone can rightfully 
claim exclusive ownership in land; . . . for the right to the 
free use of the opportunities offered by nature, . . . and the 
exertion of labor in production is the only title to exclusive 
possession.” You will notice that it is the work embodied in 
material things, and not the material things themselves, to 
which the exertion of persons in production gives titl— 
which is the only exchangeable element. If it is the exertion 
of persons in production which alone gives title to exclusive 
possession, then “the same labor,’ when “embodied in mate- 
rial things,” ought to be equivalent in exchange, and ought, 
therefore, to be distintcly—separately from every other ele- 
ment—represented by the medium of exchange. How else 
can it pass as equivalent? If the medium represents the 
result—both the material and the embodied exertion—will 
not the result of work “on particular land” command an 
increased result from work on other land? This is what 
makes people willing to pay for permission to use the “‘partic- 
ular land.” But, if the medium of exchange represented 
only “the same labor” embodied in material things—regard- 
less of the quantity or nature of those things—would anyone 
be willing to pay anything for permission to use any particu- 
lar land? The “right to the free use of the opportunities 
offered by nature” cannot be asserted where the medium of 
exchange enables “the same labor” on “particular land” to 
claim exclusive possession of “increased results.” It is only 
by making those “increased results” pass on free in exchange 
with “the same labor” on any land, that those opportunities 
can be free. For the power of “the same labor” on such land 
to retain those “increased results” is all that makes anyone 
willing to pay for permission to use such land. This power 
will die when this work exchanges for equal work on any 
other land, as it must, when the medium of exchange repre- 
sents nothing but human exertion. 

If titles to wealth are morally derivable only from human 
work, this fact requires 2 medium of exchange which can 
express nothing else. If natural resources are morally free, 
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then they ought not to be expressible by any medium of 
exchange. Exchange involves ownership, free things not 
being exchangeable; so that the medium of exchange ought 
not to be capable of expressing the material part of products, 
but only the human exertion stored in them. 

I once received a letter containing this statement: “I don’t 
see anything to hinder people from desiring and being will- 
ing to pay a bonus for the best locations—most desirable— 
advantageous.” But, if all were equally desirable, and none 
advantageous, would anyone then be willing to pay either 
annual rent or purchase price? The only kinds of desirabil- 
ity that can be considered as contributing to land value are 
those measurable in dollars and cents. That is, it is pecuniary 
advantage over places that are free—that may be had with- 
out the payment of rent or over the least desirable places in 
use,—that has value, as quotations I have already made from 
Henry George assert. He also said: “It is not until the 
ownership of land becomes equivalent to the ownership of 
laborers that any value attaches to it.” This value, then, is 
the power of compelling other people to work for the 
“owner” in payment for the amount which the location will 
yield, in excess of what a free location will yield, to equal 
effort. 

Henry George opposed “private property in land” because 
of its power to obtain ground rent. But the power of prop- 
erty in land (the power to collect ground rent from another 
person for permission to use) depends upon the power to 
keep, when the produce is exchanged, the excess which that 
location will yield over what another location will yield, to 
equal effort. ‘This is the essence of the power of mere owner- 
ship as distinguished from the power of use. A land tenure 
system which would cause that excess yield to pass to con- 
sumers free, in exchange, would leave the owner no power to 
obtain ground rent. 

Although Henry George sought to exclude from “the 
term rent,” “in its economic sense,” “the common meaning,” 
he found it necessary on occasion to still further distinguish 
it by calling it “ground rent.” In his discusion of the term 
he makes it clear that the common meaning is that of any 
payment “‘for the use of” anything. But he sought to limit 
it to the one payment “for the use of” land. His case would 
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have been just as strong if he had accepted the common 
meaning and habitually (instead of occasionally) distin- 
guished that one payment as “ground rent.” This would 
have made it very much easier for people to grasp the force 
of his contention. The common meaning still prevails. For 
this reason I accept the common meaning, as my definitions 
show. By so doing I am able to show the logical connection 
between the various kinds of payment “for the use of” (or, 
“for permission to use”). Every payment for permission to 
use whatever nature supplies is pure tribute and belongs under 
the term “ground rent.” 

Now, the essence of Henry George’s teachings is that what 
nature yields belongs to none of us, and that I own only the 
exertion I store, or ““embody,” in the product. Necessarily, 
therefore, the excess yield of nature to a given effort, not 
being due to any extra effort of mine, cannot store, or embody, 
any more effort, and so does not belong to me, and to compel 
another person to work for me in payment for it, is to rob 
that other. It is compelling the other to work for what is 
naturally free. It is compelling that other person to work 
for me in payment for permission to use what he could have 
obtained directly from nature without that extra work, if 
permitted to work on that location. You see, we have 
assumed that the only way we could all enjoy the use of the 
extra fertility—or yield—of the best locations was by a com- 
munism that prevented exclusive possession of locations. We 
have taken it for granted that exclusive possession, in itself, 
gave the exclusive possessor the power to appropriate the 
extra yield of that location. We have accepted this dogma of 
political economists as a law of nature. It is as though a 
benevolent creator had put a malevolent joker into his laws: 
had endowed us all with an unlimited bounty; and then put a 
demon in charge to extract from us “all the traffic will bear,” 
leaving us to grope blindly for some way of filtering it back 
to us again. In The Science of Political Economy Henry 
George asked the question: “Why can we not find not merely 
a common measure of value, but an exact and final mea- 
sure of value in labor itself?”? Then he went on to say that 
**Adam Smith says: ‘But though labor be the real measure of 
the exchangeable value of all commodities, it is not that by 
which their value is commonly estimated.’ ... But in the 
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attempt to explain this fact Adam Smith falls into confusion 
through the. slipperiness of his terms and misses the real rea- 
son. . . . His attempted explanation of the fact amounts to 
nothing more than that it is more usual to measure value by 
commodities than by labor. This is no explanation of the 
fact; it is merely a statement of the fact. We cannot explain 
a custom or habit by saying that it is natural or showing that 
it is usual. The very thing to be explained is why it seems 
natural and has become usual.” Then George went on to 
argue that the reason is because ““we become conscious of exer- 
tion through the ‘toil and trouble’ it involves—the feeling of 
effort and at length of irksomeness and repugnance that 
attends its continuance. ... What anything will bring in 
exchange being always based upon an estimate of the toil 
and trouble attendant upon the exertion which the possession 
of that thing will save;” that “this is an estimate which, 
though each may make it for himself, he cannot convey to 
another directly;” that “the feeling of weariness or repug- 
nance, the dislike of ‘toil and trouble,’ which constituting the 
resistance to, is the measure of, exertion.” 

In thus identifying “toil and trouble” with exertion Henry 
George fell into the error (because the work of production is 
now usually irksome, wearying, and often repugnant, so 
much so that the word labor seems to imply drudgery) of 
following Adam Smith in taking it for granted that human 
exertion directed toward the satisfaction of human desires 
necessarily involves those feelings. Yet a moment’s reflection 
will show the contrary. It was Henry George himself who 
said: “It is not labor in itself that is repugnant to man; it 
is not the natural necessity for exertion which is a curse. It 
is only labor which produces nothing—exertion of which he 
cannot see the results. To toil day after day, and get but the 
necessaries of life, this is indeed hard; . . . But, released from 
this necessity, men would but work the harder and the better, 
for then they would work as their inclinations led them; then 
would they seem to be doing something for themselves or 
for others.” 

Yonder are some boys—in Dakota, say—building a snow 
fort. Surely that requires exertion—human work—labor. 
If you think not, just try it yourself, now you are no longer 
a boy. But how about the “toil and trouble’? And the 
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“irksomeness”? And the “repugnance”? You'll not find it 
there. But come up higher. Watch that inventor, or that 
discoverer, whose efforts reduce, beyond calculation, the 
amount of necessary human work through all future time. 
Does it not require exertion? If poverty does not interfere, 
where is the “toil and trouble”? It is true, as George him- 
self also said, that “the fact that the work which improves 
the condition of mankind, ... is not the work of slaves, 
driven to their task either by the lash of a master or by the 
animal necessities. It is the work of men who perform it for 
its own sake, ...In a state of society where want was 
abolished, . . . the hard toil of routine labor would dis- 
appear.” 

The “toil and trouble” of the child in the factory is greater 
than that of the president of the U. S., yet he gets over 
$205 a day, while the child gets less than that much in half 
a year. 

Toil and trouble are by-products of inequity. Everybody 
knows that the most efficient work is done by those who 
delight most in doing it; who find pleasure in doing it. 
Whether “toil and trouble” will be involved in lifting a hun- 
dred pound weight one foot high will depend entirely upon 
other circumstances than merely that of the amount of exer- 
tion required. The amount of exertion necessary is a known 
quantity, mechanically determined. Yet it is the only ele- 
ment contributed by the individual. The same amount of 
exertion differently directed will produce a different result. 
In other words, all differences in result from equal amounts of 
exertion are necessarily due to some one or more other things 
than mere exertion—mere work. The question of the equity 
or inequity of exchange hinges upon the question: What is 
it, in its last analysis, that we exchange? It seems to me that 
Henry George decided that when he contended that “nature 
acknowledges no ownership or control in man save as the 
result of exertion.” ‘That is, we exchange stored, or embodied, 
human work. By exertion we store in material, which nature 
gives to us, the power of human work to satisfy human 
desires. It is this power—stored power—which, alone, we 
have power to exchange. Whatever other powers of satisfy- 
ing human desires may be involved, they are all—every par- 
ticle of them—the free gift of nature. What we need, there- 
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fore, is a medium of exchange which will fully and com- 
pletely express this fact—which will exclude everything else 
—otherwise it will put a price upon some other element. 
And as all other elements are forms of nature’s gifts, and 
are all included in the definition of land, this means that such 
a currency as ours is must necessarily compel some to pay 
others for what nature gives free to us all. And, bear in 
mind, exchange is our only equitable means for the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

When people exchange products, they follow the customs 
of their time and place, with seldom a thought as to their 
efficiency or equity, just as bricklayers have for ages followed 
the habits of their trade. And just as modern bricklayers 
have been shown how to obtain the same result with far 
less work, so may we, by a little clear thinking in the right 
direction, be able to see how to restore human association 
to an equitable basis. Now, since “toil and trouble” are not 
necessarily involved in productive human work, Henry 
George’s statement is, likewise, “no explanation of the fact” 
that “it is more usual to measure value by commodities than 
by labor.” And so he, too, “falls into confusion through the 
slipperiness of his terms and misses the true reason.” He 
had previously taken great pains to show that value had two 
distinct sources and he made it clear that, while one kind of 
value is the power of human exertion to satisfy human desires, 
the other kind is the power of appropriation. Had he inva- 
riably distinguished them, the one as exchange value, or 
productive power, and the other as tribute value, or appropri- 
ative power, it would have been impossible for him to have 
avoided seeing that xo one unit would suffice for the measure- 
ment of both. The one power is that of commanding human 
service by rendering equivalent human service. The other 
power is that of getting human service without giving human 
service. 

As R. C. Trench said, “it is not merely new things which 
will require new names. It will often be discovered that old 
things have not got a name at all, or, having one, are com- 
pelled to share it with something else, often to the serious 
embarrassment of both.” 

By including both in the one term “‘value,” Henry George 
was led to the erroneous conclusion that “the form of mea- 
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suring exertion by time, at bottom, involves its measurement 
by results.” So, when he said that “commodities being the 
tangible expressions of exertion become the readiest common 
measure of value,” he overlooked the fact that they are some- 
thing more than tangible expressions of exertion; that they 
are, also, tangible expressions of the natural resources for 
which the exertion was put forth. 

And so, when Theodor Hertzka said, ‘’That the value of 
the product of labor differs as the labor-power is well or badly 
furnished with tools, well or badly applied, cannot be ques- 
tioned, and never has been seriously questioned,” he begged 
the question. To beg the question, as you know, is to assume 
the point at issue. This he did by assuming that the value 
depends upon supply and demand—that is, is measured by 
results. But the question at issue is as to the equity of that 
method of measurement. He denounced measurement by 
time, and condemned it because it will not show the same 
consequences as measurement by results. Of course it will 
not. And it is the evil consequences of measuring by results 
that we are all striving to get rid of. 

“But it is still evident,” Henry George concluded, “‘as 
Adam Smith said, that labor (in the sense of exertion) is 
‘the real measure of the exchangeable value of all commodi- 
ties, —‘the only universal as well as the only accurate ‘measure 
of value, or the only standard by which we can compare the 
values of all commodities in all times and in all places.” 
And from Adam Smith to this day there has not lived the 
person who could prove the contrary. This being true, a 
definite unit of human exertion, with which to compare all 
human exertion in exchange—whether of direct or stored 
exertion—is an absolute necessity to equity in exchange. And 
yet, amazing as it would seem to ‘ta man from Mars,” we 
are so irrational in our practice—in all our business—as not 
to have any such unit. We are so irrational as to use a 
unit composed of ever varying proportions of human exertion 
and natural resources. And the libraries that-have been writ- 
ten on the money question have done very little to correct 
this error. 

A product requiring forty times the effort to produce it 
that is required to produce another product is worth forty 
times as much, and no currency which fails to make that fact 
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perfectly apparent to all parties concerned can be a suitable 
one for the transaction of equitable exchanges. 

Whatever will satisfy desire without effort has no exchange 
power—can not exchange for anything which requires effort 
to produce it. The amount of satisfaction it may give does 
not give it any exchange power. The power of exchanging 
for other things is the power of producing satisfactions. It 
is not the amount of satisfaction that a thing will give that 
ought to determine the amount of effort that must be 
expended for it, but the effort necessary to its production. 

Every discovery and invention that “saves labor” increases 
productive power by increasing the proportion that nature 
contributes to every product. All exchange necessarily con- 
sists in the giving of human service in return for human ser- 
vice. There is no other concept that can be made to square 
with the law of equal freedom. If I am equally free with you 
I am not going to work for you unless you work for me in 
return. (That is, speaking from the standpoint of econo- 
mics, not from the standpoint of giving a friend some token 
of friendship.) And anything which goes by the name of 
exchange, but does not eventuate in equivalence of service— 
human work—has in it some element of appropriation. You 
work for me and I work for you, is the sum and substance of 
all real exchange. The real thing exchanged is human work 
—absolutely nothing else. If we could live without work 
there would be no exchange. To the extent we discover ways 
of getting greater results by equal or less work, to that extent 
do we diminish exchange. For we thereby increase the pro- 
portion nature gives to us. If nature gave us all, we would 
not have to give each other any. Increasing the amount of 
product by improved methods of production, therefore, 
increases the power of all to satisfy their desires, provided 
equal freedom obtains. 

In Progress and Poverty, Henry George drew a line of dis- 
tinction between ground rent and land value, and used the 
word value in the sense of power, distinguishing between the 
power of production and the power of appropriation, both of 
which go by the one name of value. He said: “As com- 
monly used, the word ‘wealth’ is applied to anything having 
an exchange value. But when used as a term of political 
economy it must be limited to a much more definite meaning, 
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because many things which are commonly spoken of as wealth 
in taking account of collective or general wealth cannot be 
considered as wealth at all. Such things have an exchange 
value, and are commonly spoken of as wealth, insomuch as 
they represent as between individuals, or between sets of indi- 
viduals, the power of obtaining wealth; but they are not truly 
wealth, inasmuch as their increase or decrease does not affect 
the sum of wealth. . . . Such are slaves, whose value repre- 
sents merely the power of one class to appropriate the earn- 
ings of another class. Such are lands, or other natural oppor- 
tunities, the value of which is but the result of the acknowl- 
edgment in favor of certain persons of an exclusive right 
to their use, and which represents merely the power thus 
given to the owners to demand a share of the wealth pro- 
duced by those who use them. . . . Increase in land values 
does not represent increase in the common wealth, for what 
landowners gain by higher prices, the tenants or purchasers 
who must pay them will lose. And all the relative wealth, 
which, in common thought and speech, in legislation and law, 
is undistinguished from actual wealth, could, without the de- 
struction or consumption of anything more than a few drops 
of ink and a piece of paper, be utterly annihilated. By enact- 
ment of the sovereign political power debts might be can- 
celed, slaves emancipated, and land resumed as the common 
property of the whole people, without the aggregate wealth 
being diminished by the value of a pinch of snuff, for what 
some would lose others would gain.” 

The last sentence vaguely expresses the idea that land would 
have no value if the whole people resumed their common 
right to it. And the above quotation shows that what he 
there meant by value was power, as distinguished from prod- 
uct—“the power thus given to the owners to demand a share 
of the wealth produced.” But, failing to see this clearly 
enough to keep it always in mind, he fell into the habit of 
using the two terms (value and rent) as synonymous. And 
to this day his followers fall into the same error. And this 
blinds them to the otherwise transparent difference between 
the two terms. There is as much difference between land 
value and ground rent as between house value and house rent. 

One of the most universal and primitive instincts is that 
which recognizes that natural resources ought to be free— 
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without price. Nowhere in nature can there be found any 
authority for their being treated otherwise. 

All exchange, in its ultimate analysis, is the exchange of 
work for work. We exchange work directly, in personal 
services; and indirectly, in products. Once grasp that fact 
clearly and there is no trouble in seeing that the price of all 
products in exchange should be determined by the amount of 
human work stored in them. Whatever any organized society 
does, for the people composing it, is necessarily done by per- 
sons, not by nature, and must, therefore, be paid for by 
persons, not by nature. Anything taken from natural re- 
sources being naturally free, belongs as much to one as to 
another. But no human organization can equitably distribute 
it by a medium of exchange which represents any part of it. 
Its equitable distribution is absolutely dependent upon its 
remaining free—without price. Nothing that organized so- 
ciety can do can possibly include anything done by nature, 
but only that which is done by persons. Consequently, no 
bounty of nature can be correctly—equitably—either debited 
or credited to persons. You know that all products are pro- 
duced by individuals, whether working singly or in unison, 
and that they consist solely of work stored in natural re- 
sources. Now, the community, as such, produces absolutely 
nothing. ‘That part of rent which is due to a price being put 
on natural resources can not be equitably disposed of except 
by restoring those resources to their originally free state. 

There used to be what were called the commons, in Eng- 
land, to which every member of the adjacent communities 
had equally free access. From these they could gather fuel, 
nuts, berries; pasture their goats, geese, etc., without the 
payment of any sum of money, or tribute of any sort, to 
any person or persons. That is, they had equal freedom in 
the use of those commons. The equality of freedom could 
not have been in the least augmented by their getting together 
and arranging that a certain percentage of what each pro- 
duced therefrom should be put into a common treasury and 
redistributed from that. In fact, such an arrangement would 
open the way for some to mismanage, and thereby take 
advantage of others. 

So long as all were equally free to use those resources of 
nature, whether some got more and others less depended en- 
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tirely on their own efforts. Nothing that they could do, as 
an organized community, could possibly add anything to the 
equality of that freedom, consequently any disturbance of 
that condition would necessarily introduce some inequality, 
allowing some greater freedom than others, in the use of those 
resources. This being true, any arrangement by which we 
can secure the same equality of freedom in the use of natural 
resources, while at the same time allowing exclusive posses« 
sion of locations, must necessarily involve those two charac- 
teristics—absolutely free natural bounties; without price, 
rent, tithe, tax, or deduction of any kind; and the natural 
flow of the same to the consumers without any interference 


of politically organized humanity. 


Natural resources being originally free, there is nothing 
any political organization—whether called government or any 
other name—can do to make them any freer; and there is 
nothing any such organization can do to maintain that origi- 
nal condition of resources, other than to either prevent in- 
terference with it or, where interference may seem necessary 
—such as exclusive possession of locations in order to attain 
individual, as against community, use,—to balance such inter- 
ference with some counterbalancing adjustment. For noth- 
ing cannot be increased by multiplication, and no amount of 
political organization can originate power: all it can do is to 
combine—add and subtract—individual power. 

All that the individual can do is—to work. No human 
being can add one jot to the materials of nature. In order to 
distinguish between equality and inequality of persons it is 
necessary to distinguish between persons and the rest of the 
material universe; so that, while persons are a part of nature, 
it is necessary to exclude them from that category of socio- 
logical terms. Hence the attitude of persons toward each 
other must be different from their attitude toward nature. 
They can be equally free only when acknowledging each other 
as individual units having equal claims to the free use of 
everything else. Everything which enters into human sat- 
isfaction is composed of these two elements, and none other: 
materials of nature—including all its forces—and human 
work. 

Our lives are sustained—all our physical needs are satisfied 
—by the material and forces included in the term “natural 
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resources.” Human exertion is merely the means—but the 
necessary means—to the one end: satisfying human desires. 
Nature supplies the materials and other forces. Human 
beings supply only exertion. They have nothing, therefore, 
of their own to exchange but exertion—absolutely nothing. 
They bring none of the natural resources into the world and 
take none out of it when they die. And so, when they 
measure their exchanges by results, they create—originate—a 
power of appropriation, by including and estimating the 
natural resources in which their exertions are embodied. For 
instance: I find a pocket of gold, which I gather up in an 
hour. Then I pass that gold to others in return of what 
amounts to the work of one person for a whole year—meas- 
uring by results. Why should anyone have to work any 
longer for me, to get that gold, than I had to work to get it 
from mother earth? 

The answer to this question strikes at the heart of the 
money and rent questions. 

So long as we compare exchanges by results there is no way 
to tell whether the difference in the results of two persons’ 
work is due to difference in their efforts or to difference in 
nature’s yield to equal effort. 

The incentive to the appropriation of land originates in the 
advantage its possession confers when the exchange of prod- 
uce is measured by quantity and quality instead of by the 
exertion embodied. Such creatures of habit are we that it 
seems never to occur to those who exchange direct work, day 
for day, that they are trading on a radically different prin- 
ciple when they exchange products, result for result. And 
the intervention of money still more obscures the facts. 

This conversion of human work into rent, through a 
medium of exchange which represents results instead of hu- 
man work, can only be eliminated by adopting a medium of 
exchange representing nothing but human work. Such a 
medium would secure equivalence of work instead of equiv- 
alence of results, which is in strict conformity with nature’s 
varying yield to equal effort. When the owner of land 
charges the user for permission to use, he merely requires 
the user to hand over the amount of result which equals the 
excess that such location yields over what equal work would 
obtain from the least productive location in use. And it is 
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exactly this that the medium of exchange, by representing 
results, makes it possible for the landowner to obtain. Did 
the medium represent only work, that extra yield would pass 
on free to the final consumer, signifying its presence by the 
cheapness of the product. 

In a long editorial in The Standard of August 17, 1889, 
Henry George said: “I, too, would like to take the entire 
economic rent. But I wish the Cleveland club had added 
another resolution explaining how they propose that it shall 
be done, for it is here that the difficulty comes.” He quoted 
a statement of Thomas G. Shearman’s in which the latter 
said: “. .. neither rent nor landlords can ever be abolished, 
without absolute communism. Rent is produced by natural 
laws which cannot be repealed. Everyone who gets a share 
of it is a landlord. Every tenant who has ‘a good-natured 
landlord,’ is himself a landlord, because he puts into his own 
pocket some portion of the natural rent which an ill-natured 
landlord would extract from him. If the state tries to be the 
sole landlord it will fail, because state officers have not omnis- 
cient wisdom, and individuals will keep in their pockets a 
large share of the real rent.” This belief, that “rent is pro- 
duced by natural laws” and cannot be abolished, is the source 
of the perplexity that confronted Henry George. But, in the 
course of his comments upon this, he said: ‘“. . . the idea 
of leaving any vestige of landlordism is repugnant to men 
who are aiming at the utter abolition of the wrong which 
allows one man to step between another and the bounty of 
his creator and exact a tribute from his toil for the use of 
the natural elements to which our first and highest percep- 
tions tell us that all men have equal rights.” 

What he said, in Progress and Poverty, about the deceine 
“that increase of population tends to reduce wages and pro- 
duce poverty,” exactly fits the doctrine that ground rent “is 
produced by natural laws.” It was this: “So deeply rooted 
and thoroughly entwined with the reasoning of the current 
political economy is this doctrine . . . so completely does 
it harmonize with many popular notions, and so liable is it 
to recur in different shapes, that I have thought it necessary 
to meet and show in some detail the insufficiency of the argu- 
ments by which it is supported . . . for the general accept- 
ance of this theory adds a most Senkiag instance to the many 
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which the history of thought affords of how easily men ignore 
facts when blindfolded by a preaccepted theory.” 

Natural laws are no more responsible for rent than they are 
for the pus that runs from sores. The same law that lifts 
oil above water puts sand below it. The same food materials 
that a healthy body will convert into muscle and brain, a 
diseased body may convert into pus. Non-conformity to 
natural laws diverts their power into abnormal channels, and 
the results are abnormal—which is what we mean by un- 
natural. Converting food into pus is not the natural—the 
normal—function of the physical body. No more is con- 
verting human work into rent the natural—the normal— 
function of human association. Nor does the exclusive pos- 
session of locations necessarily involve any such diversion of 
natural powers from their natural functions. Ground rent 
is but the economic pus produced by human institutions 
which fail to adjust human association to natural laws. Pre- 
accepted theories have blinded us to this very patent fact. 

David Ricardo said that “no one would pay for the use of 
land, when there was an abundant quantity not yet appro- 
priated, and, therefore, at the disposal of ‘whosoever might 
choose to cultivate it.” If he had said “use it” his remark 
would have applied to all land. Again he said: “If air, 
water, the elasticity of steam, and the pressure of the atmos- 
phere . . . could be appropriated . . . they, as well as the 
land, would afford a rent.” 

Upon which Prof. Gonner remarked, ““To some extent they 
are appropriated . . . because the opportunity for enjoying 
them is confined to those in possession of the land—other 
natural forces temporarily by patent rights.” 

In the twenty-fifth chapter of Protection or Free Trade? 
Henry George said: “And SO, where land is fully appropri- 
ated as private property, no increase in the production of 
wealth, no economy in its use, can give the mere laborer 
Pere ehantee wages of the slave. If wealth rained down 
from heaven or welled up from the depths of the earth it 
could not enrich the laborer. It could merely increase the 
value of land.” Then he pointed to the discovery of natural 
gas in Pennsylvania as proof of his assertion. Now, let us 
look at this phenomenon more closely. In commenting on 
the example Henry George said that “the direct and natural 
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tendency of this new power of obtaining by boring and pip- 
ing what has heretofore required the mining and retorting 
of coal is to make labor more valuable and to increase the 
earnings of labor.” That is, the laws of nature, not inter- 
fered with, would give to human work all that bounty. But 
the so-called laws of men give it to landowners, which he 
goes on to show, saying: “Its effect, in the first place, is 
to enrich the owners of the land through which the borings 
must be made, who, as legal owners of the whole material 
universe above and below their land, can levy a toll on the 
use of nature’s gift.” 

What I want to call your attention to is Henry George’s 
own assertion that the natural tendency is to distribute this 
gift free to those who use it, leaving none of it to a mere 
owner. If this is the natural tendency, it is what we call a 
law of nature. Then, Henry George was mistaken, on the 
other hand, when he asserted that a law of rent which gave 
to “legal owners” the power to “levy a toll on the use of” 
these “gifts” of nature was a natural law. His own expres- 
sion, “legal owners,” shows it to be a human, not a natural, 
law. Nature Knows No Law of Rent. 1 wish I could burn 
that conception into your minds as with a branding iron. I 
have just shown you, by Henry George’s own statement, that 
there is no natural law which would give any of this new 
power (natural gas) to a mere landowner; that he has 
persistently reiterated the assertion that Nature Yields Only 
to Labor—that is, to human work. What is it, then, that 
gives to “legal owners” that power? 

Henry George defined wealth as “labor impressed upon 
matter in such a way as to store up, as the heat of the sun is 
stored up in coal, the power of human labor to minister to 
human. desires.” 

Now let me follow this conception to its logical termina- 
tion. Bear in mind that the “‘matter” upon which the “labor” 
is “impressed” is what “nature gives only to labor,” and 
that “‘the right to the free use” of this “matter” is essential 
to “the right of the producers to the fruits of their labor.” 
When farmers and others exchange work, day for day, they 
do not measure the ‘“‘matter” in which they embody that 
work, but only the time devoted to the work. If I work on 
my neighbor’s farm a day and he takes the whole result, and 
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then he works a day on my farm and I take the whole result, 
we exchange nothing but work, and the “matter,” the natural 
resources, the materials, in which we store our work are left 
entirely out of the calculation. 

But behold the utterly different method of exchange when, 
instead of working on each other’s farms, we each work on 
our own farms, and exchange the products. When I work on 
my own farm a day, and my neighbor works on his farm a 
day, and we exchange results, we measure the “‘matter” in 
which our work is stored—embodied—not by the time spent 
in embodying it, but by amount and quality of the ‘“‘matter.” 
That is, we include in our calculation the natural resources. 
Consequently if my farm yields more to a given exertion than 
does my neighbor’s, I can get more than a day’s work from 
him in return for my day’s work. And this power will be 
registered as “land values.” Yet it is true, as Henry George 
said, that “when the ownership of land can command labor 
or the products of labor, the transaction, though in form it 
may be an exchange, is in reality an appropriation. The 
power which the ownership of valuable land gives, is that of 
getting human service without giving human service, a 
power essentially the same as that power of appropriation 
which resides in the ownership of slaves.” ‘Rent, in short, 
is the price of monopoly, arising from the reduction to indi- 
vidual ownership of natural elements which human exertion 
can neither produce nor increase.” “It is the capacity of 
yielding rent which gives value to land.” 

What has heretofore been overlooked by all students of this 
subject is what I am here calling attention to—the fact that 
in all such exchanges, “the capacity of yielding rent,” which 
is the ‘“‘power of appropriation,” originates in measuring the 
exchange by results instead of by work, thus including “nat- 
ural elements which human exertion can neither produce 
nor increase,” and which nature gives to all. The exertion is 
all that any person can give another in exchange; and this 
is none the less true when the exertion is embodied in “‘mat- 
ter” as a product than when it is given in direct personal 
service. So, when, in exchanging products, I get more than 
a day’s work from my neighbor for products in which I have 
embodied only a day’s work, I am “getting human service 
without giving human service;” I am claiming ‘‘a share in the 
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wealth produced” by my neighbor in return for “natural 
elements” in which I have stored a day’s work. 

“Rent,” said Henry George, “is the price that labor must 
pay for the opportunity to utilize its powers.” Why “must 
pay’? Because the results of utilizing its powers, varying 
with the varying yield of nature to equal effort, are measured 
by quantity and quality instead of work involved, and so 
bring to the owners of the better opportunities the advan- 
tages of monopoly—the power to get work without giving 
work in exchange. But where is it writ in nature that the 
worker “must pay” the non-worker for the opportunity to 
use nature’s bounties? 

“Ricardo’s law of rent,” said Henry George, depends “upon 
the proposition that if land of a certain quality will yield 
something, land of a better quality will yield more.” And 
although this “more” is yielded ‘“‘to the same effort” it is 
added in with the effort, and the person on the other land 
“must pay,” with more effort, for an equal result in return. 
This rent, which comes at first to the landowner in the 
form of profit in exchange, finally reaches such proportions 
that the landowner “retires” and, ceasing production alto- 
gether, lives entirely upon it. Before this point in landlord 
prosperity is reached this rent is disguised as a greater reward 
for industry. By means of a currency which enables the 
landowner to include this extra yield of nature with the 
exertion which drew it forth, measuring it all as a personal 
contribution, the producer on the other land “must pay”— 
is forced to make up—for a less yield by more effort. The 
“must pay” is inserted in the contract by the currency unit 
based on commodities instead of one based on human work. 

Since nature supplies all else, what other element than the 
satisfying power of human work can equitably enter into 
the price of anything? For what else than work can one 
human being equitably demand work from another? This, 
then, is the law of harmonious human association; that equal- 
ity of freedom in production which will place distribution on 
the basis of work for work. 

Why does anyone seek to monopolize any natural resource? 
Solely for the purpose of getting more work from others than 
he gives them in return. Men monopolize coal and other 
mineral lands because they are thereby able to compel others 
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to give them more work for the minerals nature has stored 
—concentrated—there than they would have to expend in 
getting those minerals directly from those natural reservoirs, 
if they were equally free to do so. To remedy this evil—or 
inequity—it is necessary—not merely expedient, but abso- 
lutely essential—that' we first trace this power back to its 
source, to the original enabling act. 

Whoever looks may see that this power springs directly 
from our habit of measuring our exchanges by results instead 
of measuring them by work. 

So long as we continue the habit of measuring our ex- 
changes by results, natural resources will not be free, and 
everyone is tempted to monopolize every bit of land where 
there seems any prospect of ever being able to get others to 
work for permission to use it. Really free land means both 
free trade and a free people because it means free natural 
resources. But it cannot too often be repeated that natural 
resources can not be free where trade is based on results 
instead of work. If one party to a trade is compelled to give 
not only an equivalent work but also to work an additional 
amount for the resources in which the other party’s work is 
stored, on the assumed right to charge something for any 
extra concentration of natural resources in that location, the 
second party is getting more work than he is giving, and 
charging the first for natural resources. 

As resources become centralized in the hands of a few— 
through this process—the ‘“‘employer” becomes a mere super- 
intendent or manager for the resource owner. And then we 
have the reign of the “‘trusts.” 

Now note: The dollar is legally redeemable only in gold. 
Gold is a natural resource, existing without any effort of 
persons. Normally—morally—such things are without 
price, that is, free. Legally they have acquired a price. 
How? By making the currency unit redeemable in gold. 
The same result would come from making it redeemable in 
any other, or number of resources. For, mark you, all these 
things are the free gifts of nature; while the ostensible object 
of a currency is to facilitate the exchange of human services 
—you work for me and I work for you. There isn’t any- 
thing else we can exchange. Our practice has misled our 
thought. We have come to think that we exchange things. 
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We don’t. Morally we can’t. We exchange work—nothing 
else; for that is all that any of us is capable of contributing. 
I can’t give you what nature has already given you—it’s 
yours already, for use, but not for sale. Sell you sunlight! 
air! water! land! and their natural contents! Sell you the 
growing forces! the cohesive power! the chemical affinities! 
the electric forces! Yes; that is what they do. From whom 
did they get their authority? From the appropriators— 
soldiers and legislators. How did they work it? By the com- 
modity dollar. 

So long as the worker can be forced to accept anything 
less than the whole of his product for his work, the difference 
will put a price on natural resources—will be manifested as 
the price of them. ‘This gives the incentive to monopolize 
them; and this, in turn, puts them out of the reach of work- 
ers, forcing workers into competition for both permission to 
use them and to work for an “employer.” Wages go down 
and the cost of living goes up. And earth owners and money 
owners become one and charge all the traffic will bear. 

But if they exchange results on the basis of work ex- 
pended, the natural resources in which the work of each is 
stored acquires no price, and the greater concentration of 
natural resources in any locality equally enriches all to whom 
its bounties spread in such free trade. 

What does it matter where I work, or what I work at, if 
the purchasing power of my work depends solely upon the 
amount of that work, regardless of the abundance or scarcity 
of nature’s yield? 

We cannot charge others for permission to use what nature 
gives to all unless we monopolize it by denying them the free- 
dom, which we take, of using it. We can do nothing more 
than exert our faculties. So there is nothing but our own 
exertions that we can rightfully monopolize—keep or let to 
others for a price. But we cannot deny others the freedom to 
store their exertions, in the same way we do, in order to 
get a price—rent—for their use of ours, without enslaving 
them. Hence, we cannot charge others for permission to use 
a medium of exchange if we allow them to make their own 
medium. That is, it is only by means of a monopoly of the 
issue of currency that it becomes possible to collect anything 
for permission to use it. 
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Through legal fictions a few persons have been given the 
privilege of issuing currency, so that landless people have to 
borrow to make up the deficiency made in their earnings 
by the landlords. For this use of currency the lenders are 
thus enabled to collect a tribute called interest. 

Any currency that represents results, instead of the work 
that produces results, must necessarily—inevitably—distrib- 
ute the results chiefly to non-producers, and give to pro- 
ducers only what they can get in competition for em- 
ployment. 

In 1897 an anonymous correspondent of the Cleveland, O., 
Recorder, said: ‘The real issue is as to the proper basis for 
the measurement of values, . . . But if we will bear in mind 
that when we sell anything we part with the product of our 
labor only in the expectation of getting back some other 
product of an equal amount of labor, we will see,” etc. And 
he claimed for the gold basis, that “in the long run the cost 
is so nearly uniform that he who has the title to a dollar 
can be sure of receiving just so much of whatever product of 
labor he may select as requires for its production the same 
amount of labor as does the production of 25.8 grains of 
gold.” 

If he had said, “the obtaining,” instead of “the produc- 
tion” of that much gold, he would have been correct. But 
human work is not the only element in the present cost of 
gold. Permission to use the earth is also included. If the 
price of gold included nothing but human work, how many 
men would have gone to Alaska to hunt for it? 

The dollar is “Almighty” because it is the key that locks 
up natural resources. 

The moral law holds nature’s bounties free for all. The 
resources and forces of the universe yield the same result to 
the same effort, altogether regardless of who makes the effort. 

“But,” you say, “some places are more fertile than others, 
so that the same amount of work will yield larger returns 
from some places than from others.” 

Evidently, then, the larger yield is not due to any greater 
store of work, but to the bounty of nature; and to whom 
does that belong? 

Whoever works for a gold dollar is paying tribute for 
that part of the dollar which is a natural resource, for it is 
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not human service. Every coin is a combination of human 
work and natural resources. Every result of human effort 
consists of human work stored in natural resources. If 
natural resources were really free, every exchange would be 
seen to be the giving of human service for human service. 
But a currency that measures human work by results com- 
pels the worker to accept natural resources in return for 
human service. Since the same amount of human work 
gets different results from different locations and conditions, 
it is impossible to determine the amount of work by the 
amount of results. Hence, every commodity currency— 
that is, every currency redeemable in a commodity—carries 
a constant stream of tribute from workers to landowners. 

Because we have a commodity currency, wages are deter- 
mined by the question, what results will a landless worker, 
in competition with other landless workers, give for a dollar? 
Experience shows that it will be as much as each can possibly 
produce above his bare living—that is, for the wages of a 
slave. So, when employers buy “labor” they take the whole 
of the results and pay back to the workers only as much as 
they will consent to live on and work. 

Two men are on an island. One overpowers the other 
and compels him to do the work necessary to support both; 
and in return, permits him to use the resources of the island. 
The service the overpowered one renders the first is rent. And 
no matter how complex civilization may become, rent is still 
payment for permission to use. It is no more necessary to 
human association than parasites are to the life of what they 
feed on. 

Patent rights give to some the power to take work from 
others for permission to apply their work to nature in cer- 
tain ways. Every invention is merely the discovery of a way 
to get nature to yield more to the same effort. And, as all 
nature (outside of persons) comes under the economic term 
land, it is, virtually, a land monopoly. 

Whoever discovers a larger deposit of mineral, a spring, a 
more fertile soil, or a mechanical or chemical combination 
that unlocks nature’s bounties, is like one who discovers a 
planet, a star, or a law of nature: he extends our knowledge 
of nature’s bounties. But discovery is neither creation nor 
production. The mineral deposit is no more nature’s gift to 
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the discoverer alone than is the law. Both the deposit and 
the law exist, and nothing in nature indicates any authority 
for a monopolization of either by their discoverers. The 
power to appropriate the difference in quantity between the 
amount of gold, for instance, that equal work can obtain 
from different locations, comes not from mere discovery; it 
comes not from work since the work is equal: it comes from 
the practice of exchanging on the basis of results. 

Why is it that “supply and demand,” instead of human 
work, fixes the price of wheat in the market? It is because 
we have a unit of comparison which is redeemable in results. 
That is, we exchange on the basis of results instead of work. 
If B owns land that yields twice as much to equal effort as C 
does, selling at the same price per results, he gets twice as 
much in exchange. That is, he gets as much for his work 
as C does, and in addition gets as much more for what nature 
gives him. As we may see from Henry George’s definitions, 
results consist of human work stored in natural resources. 
Necessarily, therefore, measuring our exchanges by results 
puts a price on the part nature furnishes. Human exertion 
is the only part human beings furnish. This, therefore, is the 
only part that ought to have a price. So long, though, as our 
unit of account and currency represents a unit of results we 
unavoidably include nature’s part in the comparisons. Gold 
is now the universal “standard of value,” hence “supply and 
demand” dominate the markets of the world. And when 
prices are fixed by necessities, that, in itself, supplies the 
incentive to try to control the circumstances that determine 
the necessities on both sides. Trade thus ceases to be 
exchange, and becomes plunder—each seeking to gain by the 
loss of others, and by controlling circumstances so as to force 
others to lose. To get a monopoly, and thereby a cinch, is 
to win the game. 

But, when our unit of account and currency is made to rep- 
resent a unit of human work, and nothing else, prices in the 
market will be determined not by supply and demand (human 
necessity), but by the amount of human work necessary to 
produce; that is, by the amount of work stored in the things 
exchanged. Things will be cheap or dear according to the 
amount of human work stored in them, not according—as 
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now—to the abundance or scarcity of them. Hence there 
will be no incentive to “corner the market,” or monopolize 
the source of supply of things. Everything will be bought 
and sold at cost—the amount of work stored therein. The 
benefit of exchange will then come from specialization—divi- 
sion of work—each party to every trade gaining by the 
exchange of equal effort along different lines, and neither 
losing anything. This is the abolition of profit. 

But the unit of account and currency now being every- 
where a commodity—a product of “labor applied to land”— 
all exchange is upon the basis of results. The vast majority 
of producers are, legally, landless; that is, they pay either 
“interest” on a mortgage, or rent, for permission to live on 
some particular spot on this earth. Consequently they have 
“nothing but labor to sell.” All who work for “wages,” 
or “‘salaries,” sell their work by time, giving the whole 
result in return for the stipulated “pay.” And while the 
“pay” per hour, day, week, month, or year varies considera- 
bly, practically none but those who maintain the power of 
privileged interests get more than a comfortable living in 
return for their work, and very few receive even that much. 

The complaint is very general that wages are low and the 
cost of living high. Well, why shouldn’t it be? That is what 
our commodity dollar is for. Wages are fixed by competition 
between landless workers. Prices of things that make up the 
cost of living are fixed by “supply and demand,” that is, 
monopolized resources and products on one hand and neces- 
sitous workers on the other. 

Professor Nicholson said: ‘There is, however, much truth 
in Mill’s criticism that in many cases the worst paid of all 
employments are at the same time the most disagreeable, 
simply because those engaged in them have practically no 
other choice.” It is this limited power of choice which now 
keeps the reward of workers near the lowest point at which 
they will consent to live and work. 

The worker who will accept the smallest proportion of the 
product as wages gets the job. The landless workers, unable 
to employ themselves, can be forced to accept starvation 
wages. They are paid by a time measurement—hour, day, 
month or year. When they come to buy back what they 
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have produced, they have to pay for it by a measurement 
which includes, with the labor cost, a charge for the material 
and forces of nature involved. 

Since nature contributes a part of every result, when we 
measure by results we put a price on the part contributed by 
nature. Every invention and discovery increases the pro- 
portion that nature contributes. And, because we measure 
by results instead of work, this increase goes to rent instead 
of cheapened product. 

In discussing the causes of prosperity in the colonies—that 
being the period of the colonization of America and Australia 
—Adam Smith said: “In other countries, rent and profit eat 
up wages, and the two superior orders of people oppress 
the inferior one. But in new colonies, the interest of the 
two superior orders obliges them to treat the inferior one 
with more generosity and humanity.” Because, as he ex- 
plained, the “inferior one’—workers—could so easily get 
cheap land. 

Yet there was both “appropriation of land”’—‘private 
property” in land—‘‘and accumulation of stock” in the 
colonies. But there was comparatively free land; which was 
lacking in the other countries. The point which eluded Adam 
Smith, and which continues to this date to escape attention, 
was the shifting of the basis of exchange—a shifting which 
involved a change of the basic principle of exchange—the 
substitution of comparison by results for comparison by work. 
As measuring by results puts a price upon the part supplied 
by other than human effort, that part is thus made to yield 
rent to the appropriator of the source of supply. And, as 
Henry George said, “It is this capacity of yielding rent which 
gives value to land.” 

So long as exchange was measured by work, land had no 
value, for it could yield no rent. Exchanging by results 
caused it to yield rent and have a value; and the incentive to 
get more land than one could personally use was evolved. 
This incentive leads to the monopolization of all land and the 
reduction of workers to a landless class. 

If all exchange were measured by work, and not by the 
amount or kind of results, there could be no advantage, in the 
pecuniary sense, of one location over another. When equal 
effort has the same purchasing power, no matter where 
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applied, “the land that yields larger returns to the same 
amount of labor” can not and will not demand or command 
a price; for the simple reason that its larger yield all goes in 
exchange for an equal amount of effort. 

Rent does not enter into wages; but wages enter into rent. 
Wages are converted into rent by our land tenure system. As 
Henry George said: “If one man can command the land 
upon which others must labor, he can appropriate the produce 
of their labor. The fundamental law of nature, that her 
enjoyment by man be consequent upon his exertion, is thus 
violated. The one receives without producing; the other pro- 
duces without receiving. The one is unjustly enriched; the 
others are robbed.” What I propose would destroy that 
power, and convert into cheaper products all that now goes 
as rent for permission to use natural resources. 

To claim the embodied work of another, in return for any- 
thing which nature yields freely to the exertion of anyone, 
is to claim it as rent; for that is to claim it on the assumption 
of exclusive right to things not the product of human work. 

So far as I know, social reformers of every kind accept as 
true the idea that nature’s bounties—the earth and material 
forces outside of persons—ought to be free: that they “belong 
in usufruct to the living.” If they were really free, would 
not wealth-getting be easy for all, without the aid of any 
political organization? 

“When the ownership of land can command labor or the 
products of labor,” “the opportunities offered by nature” are 
not, and can not be, free. Whatever is free is without price. 
No one has power to charge “for permission to use” that 
which is free. So long, therefore, as land has value, and 
yields rent, it can not be free. 

If our money will buy anything that nature furnishes, 
don’t you see that “somehow or other” nature’s gifts have 
ceased to be free, and we have to pay for what ought to be 
free? 

If nature furnishes the “matter,” and human beings the 
work, the only part to be measured, in seeking an equation of 
products in exchange, is the human work involved. The free 
part ought to remain free, and pass free, unmeasured, unes- 
timated, in the transaction. 

Unless a charge for the part of the product supplied by 
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nature can be included with the charge for the human exer- 
tion, there is no way landowners can get anything for nature’s 
greater fertility, or other qualities of different locations. 
Thus, a currency system which throws nature’s gifts into the 
scales with human exertion is a prime instrument of landlord 
power. For measuring by results necessarily includes all that 
nature contributes—the embodying “matter,” or matrix, or 
flux—as well as the human exertion. Measuring by exertion 
necessarily excludes all that nature contributes. 

Land reformers have been too ready to assume that it does 
not matter what kind of a currency system we have, without 
looking deeply enough into the subject to see. The vast 
difference there is usually between the exchange of direct work 
and the exchange of stored work is seldom even noticed, 
because we accept our currency and currency system as we 
find them, without analysis or serious question; just as we do 
a thousand and one other things handed down to us by our 
parents. 

The one great evil of human association is that which 
makes it possible for some persons to charge others for per- 
mission to use nature’s bounties—for some persons to make 
others work for them for permission to do what they should 
be free to do without permission. That power is the essence 
of slavery in all its forms. Under chattel slavery it showed 
in the value of slaves. Under industrial slavery it shows in 
the value of land. The former took the slave’s earnings 
directly. The latter takes the slave’s earnings indirectly; 
and is therefore the more insidious and dangerous. And just 
as the fact that a slave had a value in the market was proof 
that chattel slavery existed, so the fact that land has a value 
in the market is proof that industrial slavery exists. And 
just as surely as exchanges are based on results will land have 
a value in the market. It is therefore impossible to abolish 
industrial slavery without adopting a method of exchange 
based on human work, in place of the method based on 
results. 

Can any advocate of economic equity afford to defend a 
method of exchange which fixes prices by a comparison of 
human necessities and oppose a method which fixes prices by 
the amount of human work involved? 

The resistance of nature is the energy which human work 
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must overcome in order to satisfy human desires, so that the 
amount of human work necessary to the satisfaction of any 
desire is determined by the resistance to be overcome. That 
is the only charge which nature makes upon us. 

Value is power. The value of a product is the power to 
satisfy human desires which human work has stored in that 
material form; and because such stored power is transferable, 
it has a different aspect when viewed in its transfer relation 
from what it has when merely awaiting consumption; and 
this aspect is that of exchange power. Exchange is a trans- 
fer in which each of two things takes the place of the other. 
For instance, two persons, Mary and Jane, exchange seats. 
Mary leaves seat number one and takes seat number two, 
while Jane leaves seat number two and takes seat number one. 
It is a transfer of possession which is mutually satisfactory 
—the transfer of equivalents; the things transferred having 
equivalent powers of satisfaction. The true value of the 
product is the satisfying power of human work stored in it, 
viewed as a power of equivalence in exchange—a satisfying 
power transferable from its producer to another person. 

All satisfaction of desires which a person gets by means of 
human work, not due to his own effort, is due to the effort 
of others. When due directly to the effort of others, it is in 
the form of personal service. When due indirectly to the 
effort of others, it is received, not as personal service, but as 
wealth—impersonal service. All the satisfaction of desires 
one gets, which is due to the effort of others, can come in but 
three ways: either as a gift from the others, 2 eribute from 
them, or in exchange for an equal exertion on one’s own part, 
devoted directly or indirectly to the satisfaction of one’s 
desires. ‘This is as true under communism as under indi- 
vidualism. 

In a Single Tax Review of 1915, George White said: “Let 
us assume that the same man one year, with a given amount 
of labor, raises one horse on land bearing no rent. He sells 
the horse for $100. Next year he moves to a piece of land 
for which he agrees to pay $100 rent. Here he raises, with 
the same amount of labor, two horses. Selling them for 
$100 each, he gets $200; paying the rent, he has $100 left. 
The next year he moves to still another piece of land, and 
with no more labor than before he raises four horses. These 
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he sells for $400, and paying $300 rent, he has still $100 
for his labor. It is clear that of the $200 he received for two 
horses, $100 was rent; also that of the $400 he received for 
four horses, $300 was rent. ... It cannot be shown that 
either of the purchasers has paid any more for a horse than 
the ordinary price—the price which will recompense for the 
labor involved exerted at the least desirable location actually 
used.” 

In this illustration, human work got the same result each 
time; the price of horses remained the same; and yet the land- 
lords got larger and larger returns for permission to use nat- 
ural resouces. In other words, all that nature contributed 
to the results, above what could be got from land for which 
no rent was paid, went to pay for permission to use. Mr. 
White’s assumption seemed to be that the purchaser is not 
entitled to any cheaper product than can be got from land 
having no value, and, consequently, that no increase in 
nature’s yield should cheapen prices. Putting it another way: 
Although the man stores the same amount of work in four 
horses as he did formerly in one horse, this should make no 
difference in the price of horses. This assumption is based 
on the custom of measuring by results. If we measured by 
work, the price of the four horses would be, not $400 but 
$100, and there would be nothing for “permission to use.” 
Since nature charges nothing for permission to use, but yields 
freely to anyone’s work, and persons contribute nothing but 
exertion, is it not clear that human exertion is all that should 
be capable of demanding human exertion in return? This 
is why Henry George said, “The power which the owner- 
ship of valuable land gives, is that of getting human service 
without giving human service.” But exchange consists in 
giving human service in return for human service. 

As we may see in the above case, if there were no charge 
for rent, the price of horses would fall as nature contributed 
a larger part to their production. This would mean that the 
larger yield of nature at those points would be shared in by 
all consumers who exchanged with the producer. That is, 
instead of the “owner” of the location being able to retain 
all that nature yielded above what the same effort could get 
from rent-free locations, that extra yield would pass on to 
consumers in the form of cheaper results. The consumer, 
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through exchange, could thus produce horses for himself with 
that much less work. 

If I acquire skill and knowledge which enable me to do 
twice as much, or twice as good, work—meaning thereby that 
the result is twice as satisfactory—with the same amount of 
effort as another makes; or to accomplish equal results with 
half the effort; is the difference to be credited to effort, or to 
skill and knowledge? Is it skill and knowledge, or effort that 
we exchange? Are skill and knowledge the private property 
of any? Do we not expend energy in trying to develop the 
one in, and impart the other to, the youth of our land, as a 
matter of duty, and not of exchange? Patent rights are but 
legal extensions of land titles—making property of those 
modes and forces of nature that are more readily monopolized 
in that way than by direct land titles. The object is the 
same; to enable the few to charge the many for permission 
to use nature’s gifts. And every effort to limit skill and 
knowledge to the few is of the same nature. Normal human 
beings are all always eager for both, and where equally free 
to do so, all will acquire both. 

In discussing how to determine an equitable unit of work it 
will not do to assume that present differences are approxi- 
mately normal, for, if that were the case, the distribution of 
wealth would have to be likewise admitted to be approxi- 
mately normal. We know it is not. And we know, too, that 
if all exchange were on the basis of work for work, no one 
would be a million times wealthier than another. 

Why should we be so concerned about the distribution of 
wealth? Is it not because, at bottom, it is a question of the 
distribution of human work? If all humanity could satisfy 
their desires without work, would there be any problem of 
the distribution of wealth? In the exchange of wealth, what 
is transferred? A tangible material containing stored human 
work. Nature furnished part, and human beings part. If 
nature’s art was free, then the only part for which anyone 
can claim the work of another must be the work stored in 
it. That is, since all that anyone can do for another is to 
work, no one can rightfully claim human work in return for 
anything that is not human work. As Henry George said: 
“The power which the ownership of valuable land gives, is 
that of getting human service without giving human service.” 
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In short, the exchangeable element of wealth is the work 
stored in it, not the material in which the work is stored. 

Land value is the tribute-compelling power of land owner- 
ship. Consequently, ground rent is the tribute. To abolish 
ground rent, then, is merely to abolish this form of tribute. 
And to do that, the power of “getting human service without 
giving human service” must be taken out of land ownership. 

It is true that “the whole produce of labor belongs to the 
producer.” But there has been, as yet, no sufficiently clear 
line of demarcation drawn by which to determine what part 
of any given product is “the produce of labor.” I have never 
seen any discussion of this subject that assigned to natural 
resources their proper relation. The fact that they contribute 
a part of every result, usually called product, is too often lost 
sight of. It is too often assumed that all that a worker can 
get nature to yield is his—to command human work or prod- 
uce in exchange. This is because of the custom of exchang- 
ing on the basis of results instead of on the basis of work. 
The usual assumption is that persons exchange results, and, 
consequently, that the whole of the result transférred must 
be the property of the party exchanging. But thorough 
analysis reveals the fact that it is impossible for persons to 
exchange anything other than work—exertion. ; 

Why does anyone “do the work” of mining coal, or of pro- 
ducing anything else which other people are to use? Is it not 
in order to exchange the result for something which is the 
result of the work of some others? What is it that workers 
exchange? Coal? How can they, if title comes from work, 
and no work-title to coal can be obtained? Is it not true 
that the only element that they have the natural power to 
exchange is the work they store in the product? I grant that 
they now have the legal power to take other person’s products 
in return for things which nature furnishes free to us all. 

Rent is merely a charge for permission to use, and, under 
our present system, everything that is not supplied by human 
labor can be made to yield ground rent. 

The solution of the mine problem, therefore, lies in making 
land free. This can only be done by ceasing to put a price 
upon the element of wealth supplied by nature: that is, by 
ce all exchange to that of human work for human; 
Work. 
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It is a mistake to assume that the so-called “water” in the 
stock of the corporations is nothing but “thin air.” It is the 
power of resource ownership. The market value of the stock 
represents the tribute-compelling power of the ownership of 
the natural resources. And so long as the unit of account 
and currency (the dollar) is redeemable in a commodity it 
will surely filch from the worker all of his product but a 
bare living and turn it over to the resource monopolizer. And 
there exists no power anywhere that can prevent it. 

Every transaction which involves the giving of more work 
by one party to an exchange than by the other party to it, by 
that very fact ceases to be a pure exchange even though 
retaining the form of exchange, and becomes in part an 
appropriation. 

Henry George shows that every increase in productive 
power is, in effect, the same as an increase of natural yield, 
and simply increases rent. For example, if a new invention 
enables me to produce one hundred times as much as before, 
with equal effort, the excess—ninety-nine parts—will, 
ultimately, find their way to landowners as rent. This is 
because my work is compared, in exchange, with a unit which 
represents results and not work. If the unit represented 
work, the extra ninety-nine parts would be added to the 
original amount and the product would be one hundred times 
cheaper. That is, ninety-nine times more of it would pass 
in exchange for the same amount of effort. Instead of giving 
the extra amount to some “owner” of natural resources, as 
rent, it would give it to the user free. This free amount, 
added to the original amount, would make the whole amount 
cheaper, every part of it being obtainable with less effort 
than before. But the present dollar adds this.extra amount 
to the rent, leaving products the same price as before; but 
harder to obtain, because of the extra effort which must now 
be made to pay the extra rent. 

Henry George pointed out that—“Where few can read and 
write, the ability to do so confers a special advantage and 
raises the individual who possesses it above the level of ordi- 
nary labor, enabling him to command the wages of special 
skill. But where all can read and write, the mere possession 
of this ability cannot save ordinary laborers from being forced 
to as low a position as though they could not read and write. 
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And so, where thriftlessness or intemperance prevails, the 
thrifty or temperate have a special advantage which may raise 
them above the condition of ordinary labor; but should these 
virtues become general that advantage would cease. Let the 
great body of workingmen so reform or so degrade their hab- 
its that it would become possible to live on one half the low- 
est wages now paid, and that competition for employment 
which drives men to work for a bare living must proportion- 
ately reduce the level of wages.” 

And that is the present condition. Wages (including sal- 
aries) are fixed, the same as everything else in the market 
now, by supply and demand. This is why skilled workers 
form trade unions to limit the number of their competitors. 

They seek to enforce such restrictions as will prevent more 
persons learning their trades than can find employment at the 
wages they desire to maintain. Lawyers, doctors, and other 
“professional” classes do the same. Those occupations which 
require at least a high school education are “protected” by 
industrial conditions which prevent over three-fourths of the 
children of the United States from ever entering high schools. 
(See the U. S. Commissioner of Education’s Report.) Those 
which require a college education, or its equivalent, are pro- 
tected by the same conditions, which prevent a much greater 
number from getting that amount of schooling. Conse- 
quently, workers in such occupations are not under the neces- 
sity of adopting such stringent measures to protect themselves 
against competition as are those who follow occupations not 
requiring so much schooling. 

Merchants and manufacturers also organize for the same 
purpose—to prevent competition. In fact, every class above 
that of “ordinary labor” tries to do so. Why this universal 
tendency of everyone to prevent other people from engaging 
in his own particular occupation? The answer is given in 
the above quotation from Henry George. 

Prices of everything, wages and salaries included, are 
fixed now by supply and demand: that is, by the necessities of 
traders. Hence, everyone is under the necessity of seeking 
to lessen his own necessities, and likewise under the greatest 
possible temptation to seek to increase the necessities of others. 
Success consists in taking advantage of the necessities of 
others. 
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As a consequence the wages (including salaries) paid in all 
occupations are abnormal—unnatural—and are therefore no 
indication of what normal wages would be. The fact that 
some kinds of work receive higher wages than other kinds is 
no evidence that such work earns more, but merely that there 
is less competition for employment therein. 

The editor of a prominent radical periodical wrote me: 
“An hour devoted to the labor of sweeping the street, for 
instance, would not, it seems to me, have the same value 
under any system as an hour devoted to running a locomotive, 
or in superintending the work of digging the Panama Canal, 
or in drawing the plans of a skyscraper, or anything of that 
kind.” If the competition for employment in the latter kinds 
of work was greater than in the former, he would soon see 
which kind had the greater market value, under present 
conditions. 

Before such objections can be satisfactorily answered there 
must be a clearer conception of the meaning of the word 
“value” than he had. Value means power. In this case, he 
was thinking not of the exchange power of human work but 
of the power to command other things in the market. These 
are two utterly different things, under the present unbalanced 
land tenure. For the power of appropriation is everywhere 
dominant in the markets. And the reason why an hour 
devoted to sweeping the streets cannot now command an 
equivalent amount of work in the market is because competi- 
tion for employment at such work is greater that it is in the 
other kinds of work. And this is so because our unbalanced 
land tenure system denies to the great masses of humanity the 
opportunities necessary to enable them to acquire the knowl- 
edge and skill to compete in the other kinds of work. 

What would an hour’s work at drawing the plans of a sky- 
scraper be worth where skyscrapers were not wanted? And 
they surely would not be wanted by normal people, living 
normal lives. Suppose there were more persons, in propor- 
tion to the work to be done, seeking employment in such 
kinds of work as he mentions than in the kind day laborers 
do, what would then be the relative market value, under our 
present land and money systems, of the two classes of work? 
The answer is given in the above quotation from Henry 
George. 
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Would the man who loves to run a locomotive be willing to 
sweep streets for the same wages he gets, under present con- 
ditions, for running a locomotive? Hardly. 

Even though he received the same income per hour, would 
Edison rather sweep streets than do what he now does? 
Would he not feel that it was a greater sacrifice of his life to 
be compelled to spend his life sweeping streets? Yet it is 
the compulsion of inequitable economic conditions that forces 
other men to do so. 

We need to get a thorough grip of the fact that freedom 
must be either equal or unequal; and that equal freedom 
gives no one any advantage—opens no opportunities to any- 
one that are not equally open to all; recognizes the life of no 
one any more sacred than the life of any one else; does not 
allow that an hour taken out of the life of one person can 
be either more or less than an hour taken out of the life of 
any other person. 

As Henry George said, “both from observation and reflec- 
tion, I am inclined to think that the differences of natural 
power are no greater than the differences of stature or of 
physical strength. Turn to the lives of great men, and see 
how easily they might never have been heard of. Had Cesar 
come of a proletarian family; had Napoleon entered the world 
a few years earlier; had Columbus gone into the Church 
instead of to sea; had Shakespeare been apprenticed to a cob- 
bler or chimney-sweep; had Sir Isaac Newton been assigned 
by fate the education and the toil of an agricultural laborer; 
had Adam Smith been born in the coal hews, or Herbert 
Spencer forced to get his living as a factory operative, what 
would their talents have availed? But there would have been, 
it will be said, other Czsars or Napoleons, Columbuses or 
Shakespeares, Newtons, Smiths or Spencers. ‘This is true. 
And it shows how prolific is our human nature. As the com- 
mon worker is on need transformed into queen bee, so, when 
circumstances favor his development, what might otherwise 
pass for a common man rises into a hero or leader, discoverer 
or teacher, sage or saint... . 

“For, I believe it is a matter of common observation that 
in the primary part of education the children of ignorant par- 
ents are quite as receptive as the children of intelligent par- 
ents, but by and by the latter, as a general rule, pull ahead 
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ind make the most intelligent men and women. The reason 
& plain. As to the first simple things which they learn only 
at school, they are on a par, but as their studies become more 
complex, the child who at home is accustomed to good Eng- 
Ish, hears intelligent conversation, has access to books, can 
get questions answered, etc., has an advantage that tells... . 

“Take two brothers, the sons of poor parents, brought up 
in the same home and in the same way. One is put to a rude 
tiade, and never gets beyond the necessity of making a living 
by hard daily labor; the other, commencing as an errand boy, 
gits a start in another direction, and becomes finally a suc- 
cessful lawyer, merchant, or politician. At forty or fifty the 
ccntrast between them will be striking, and the unreflecting 
wil credit it to the greater natural ability which has enabled 
the one to push himself ahead... . 

“And so with the new-born infant: whether the mind that 
is yet to awake to consciousness and power is to be English or 
German, American or Chinese—the mind of a civilized 
mzn or the mind of a savage—depends entirely on the social 
environment in which it is placed... . 

“A child no more inherits his father’s knowledge than he 
inherits his father’s glass eye or artificial leg; the child of the 
most ignorant parents may become a pioneer of science or a 
leader of thought... . 

‘The great lesson that is thus learned is that ‘human 
nature is human nature all the world over.’ ” 

There is no action in all the world which injures humanity 
more than the action which makes the unit of currency a 
commodity unit. If you do not see this it is because you do 
not understand the criminality of the act. Note the fact— 
you can see it for yourself every day—that: 

THOSE WHO HAVE NOTHING BUT THEIR EFFORTS TO SELL 
MUST GIVE HUMAN SERVICE FOR THEIR DOLLARS, WHILE 
THOSE WHO GET POSSESSION OF ANY OF NATURE'S GIFTS CAN 
SUBSTITUTE SOME OF THOSE FOR HUMAN SERVICE, IN RETURN 
FOR THEIR DOLwars. 

So, the more nature’s gifts can be cornered, the more they 
can be substituted for human work—that is, the less human 
service their possessors are obliged to give to workers for their 
dollars. Thus, as the ownership of natural resources central- 
izes into few hands, the more human service landless work- 
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ers must give for their dollars, and the less resource owners 
must give for theirs. The one class must work for all it gets. 
The other class may get everything by merely charging for 
permission to use nature’s gifts. 

The greatest falsehood—the one which injures humanity 
most—is the falsehood daily circulated as a medium cf 
exchange. It pretends to facilitate exchange, but really facil- 
tates robbery, instead. Work is the only thing a humm 
being has to exchange. Nature does all the rest. The con- 
modity dollar, by substituting natural resources (through 
specifying gold) for human work, in the ostensible act of a 
mere medium of exchange, is a circulating lie. Neither gdd 
nor any other material of nature is the equivalent of hummn 
work. It is the object upon which work is expended. Every 
mineral, vegetable and animal object used by humanity is 
but a flux furnished by nature for the storing and exchanging 
of human work—so far as wealth is concerned. ‘To substi- 
tute the flux—a free gift of nature—for the work it carries 
is a criminal fraud. On its face the dollar promises an 
equivalent, but in its act it breaks that promise. In all our 
educational system, where is there an instructor who exposes 
this liar and fraud? Do not all of them teach us to believe in 
its essential honesty? And yet its every movement robs the 
workers. It converts wages into rent. No wonder it is 
recognized as ‘““The Almighty Dollar”!—for it is the mighciest 
power of oppression ever used in this world. And the secret 
of this power lies in the secrecy which has hidden its hypoc- 
risy from all of us. How many billions of dollars do the 
workers of the United States yearly pay to this Moloch? 
All the evils of society may be traced to it. I¢ is “the devil” 
that now rules the world. Yet where is the preacher who 
exposes its deviltry? 

It is well for us, sometimes, to lay all our accepted conclu- 
sions on the shelf, as it were, and reconsider the ground for 
their acceptance. 

The Eighth Biennal Report of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of Illinois “insists that every special privilege granted by 
law to individuals through which they are enabled to exploit 
their fellows is in the last analysis a tax. Taking this larger 
view, the subject becomes one of paramount importance to all 
those who seek a pathway leading to a more harmonious 
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industrial life, where equity is the foundation of the economic 
fabric and the law of equal freedom is the law of social life.” 

Humanity’s problem is how to remove the pecuniary incen- 
tive—to subordinate the wealth-getting desire. This can only 
be done by so conforming to natural law as to make wealth- 
getting by means of exchange as easy for one as for any other 
—that is, equally easy for all. This cannot be done until 
all exchange is on the basis of work instead of results. That 
would reduce exchange to that of work for work, leaving 
whatever nature contributes to pass to the consumer free. 
When the acquisition of wealth, through exchange, is as easy 
for one as for another, the merit incentive will supplant 
the pecuniary incentive. If all exchange were on the basis of 
work for work, this would be the case. 

What is needed, then, is not organization and control of 
industrial forces, as one “professor of political science” said, 
but adjustment to natural law. Nature yields to human 
effort, altogether regardless of the personality of the human. 
The same exertion, put forth in the same way, under the same 
circumstances, will invariably secure the same result. It is 
reliance upon this law which enables us to make machines 
which constantly reproduce the same result. Nature yields 
different results at different places, under different circum- 
stances, and different methods of application, regardless of 
who makes the exertion. Hence, it is natural law that 
exchange must be according to effort, and not according to 
results. By adopting an exchange system in conformity with 
this law, the distribution of wealth will, so far as other human 
institutions do not interfere, become equitable, without any 
organized supervision or control—automatically. 

Equality of opportunity means vastly more than many sup- 
pose. It means the opportunity for everyone to share in the 
bounties of nature. It means equality of opportunity to sat- 
isfy human desires by human exertion—no tribute to anyone 
for anything. And since human exertion is the sum total of 
human contribution to all products, by it alone can the price 
of products be determined, if no element of tribute enters. 

The seeming universal necessity for some paying others for 
permission to use nature’s bounties arises from human insti- 
tutions which do not recognize the natural law that nature’s 
bounties are, normally, free. By simply exchanging on the 
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basis of effort the natural law will be conformed to and 
nature’s bounties remain free. 

Equality of opportunity involves free land and free money 
—freedom to use both without any payment to anyone for 
permission. That means the abolition of rent and interest. 

We have been going over this old trail in order to show that 
it is a blind lead. People of all grades of intelligence accept 
the “law of supply and demand” as a law of nature for the 
regulation of prices. Many expect it to take them to the 
Ideal Country. I hope this chapter is sufficiently conclusive 
to convince the reader of the impossibility of that. The cost 
of production, not supply and demand, can alone determine 
the equitable distribution of wealth. And the cost of produc- 
tion is the human exertion required. The true function of 
normal supply and demand is that of determining where, 
when, and by whom each thing shall be produced. This it 
would do were competition freed by means of the work-unit. 
We must now blaze a new trail to take the place of this old, 
blind trail. 


CHAPTER VI 


Briazinc a New Trait 


Your analysis, I think, is correct and your deductions important .. . 
another trail blazed to the great central truth. Geo. W. Atkinson. 


In blazing this trail I propose to do as Henry George said, 
in his introduction to Progress and Poverty. “I propose to 
beg no question, to shrink from no conclusion, but to fol- 
low truth wherever it may lead. Upon us is the responsibil- 
ity of seeking the law, for in the very heart of our civilization 
today women faint and little children moan. But what that 
law may prove to be is not our affair. If the conclusions that 
we reach run counter to our prejudices, let us not flinch; if 
they challenge institutions that have long been deemed wise 
and natural, let us not turn back.” 

Every student of the subject knows, or ought to know, that 
there is but one element injected into products by human 
beings, and that that is human energy—human work. No 
matter what we do, in all the wide range of human effort, it 
may all be summed up in the one word—work. As John 
Stuart Mill said: ‘‘This one operation, the putting things into 
fit places for being acted upon by their own internal forces, 
and by those residing in other natural objects, is all that man 
does, or can do, with matter. He moves one thing to or from 
another.” And as I said in the last chapter, in discussing how 
to determine aa equitable unit of work it will not do to 
assume that present differences are approximately normal, for, 
if that were true, the distribution of wealth would now be 
approximately normal, and there would be no agitation for 
a change. 

When we once realize that it is the human power of satis- 
fying human desires, by exertion, that is stored in products; 
that it is this power which we exchange, and it alone, we can 
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see that we must have a unit of comparison which will include 
nothing else before we can possibly have equitable exchanges. 

In 1896 William Jennings Bryan said: ‘I want to give you 
this definition of the honest dollar, and I challenge any man 
to deny the truth of the definition. It would be a dollar 
whose purchasing power would be the same today, yesterday, 
and forever. And that is the only kind of an honest dollar 
they ever can have. . . . Honesty, I say, is determined by the 
purchasing power, and that is the best dollar whose purchas- 
ing power changes the least.” 

The conversion of human work into ground rent is by a 
method of exchange which compels some persons to pay 
others “for permission to use” natural resources—nature’s 
gifts to all. This payment is obtained through a unit of 
comparison which counts the natural yield in with the human 
work, requiring equivalence of results instead of equivalence 
of work; differences in the natural yield thus securing for 
the owners of such locations an extra amount of human 
work in return. 

The remedy for an evil is the removal of its cause, not the 
distribution of its results. As Henry George said, ‘“‘the value 
of land depending wholly upon the power which its own- 
etship gives of appropriating wealth created by labor, the 
increase of land values is always at the expense of the value 
of labor,” therefore the remedy is the removal of the cause— 
the abolition of the power given to land ownership by a 
method of measurement of products which makes the extra 
yield of natural resources command human work. A human 
work-unit money will remove this cause, making natural 
resources really free to all. The source of ground rent thus 
removed, land value will disappear, for “it is the capacity of 
yielding rent which gives value to land.” 

At the present general command power of the dollar, in this 
country, the lowest grade of manual work produces,—or 
could produce if free,—on the average wealth equal to the 
value of at least one dollar an hour. This 's very evident 
from the fact that Henry Ford was making immense profits 
although paying wages of $5 for eight hours’ work. It 
would therefore be reasonable, as well as convenient, to base 
the scientific money of the future on a Hunan Work Unit 
of one hour; the unit of account and currency—the dollar— 
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representing that. In establishing a unit of work, it will not 
do to try to fit it to existing inequitable conditions. What- 
ever is to work equity must be adapted to equitable, not 
inequitable, conditions. We must never lose sight of the fact 
that all exchange is really but the swapping of work. 

If a group of children is turned loose in a wild berry patch 
they are all equally free in their use of the patch if none of 
them tries to prevent any others from picking berries in any 
particular spot. The berries are thus a free gift to all the chil- 
dren; and the land on which the berries grow is, for the time, 
subject to their free use. But suppose one child finds a spot 
where the berries are much thicker and larger than in other 
places, and tries to prevent the others from picking there; or 
demands that those who pick there give him a share of what 
they gather—enough to reduce their harvest to but a slight 
amount more than they could have gathered elsewhere. By 
so doing the child converts the free gift to all into private 
property, and the extra fertility of that spot into a source 
of rent. So long as all are free to pick where they please, 
all may pick in the most fertile spot while the berries last, 
and thus freely share in its bounty. Then they will all have 
to go to less fertile places to pick, if they want more berries. 
If they divide the patch up into sections for individual exclu- 
sive use, so that one of their number gets exclusive use of the 
specially fertile spot, they may share in its fertility by taking 
away from that one the excess produce and putting it into 
a common receptacle. That is the idea of the single tax. 
But, if, instead of a patch yielding only berries, we consider 
an area yielding an unlimited variety of things, and a similar 
situation, each may share in the extra fertility of that spot 
through exchange. Either the possessor of that spot may 
exchange work directly with each of those desiring to share 
its fertility, by working on the others’ spots for a certain 
time while they work on that spot, each keeping the results 
of his own work; or each may work on the spot assigned 
him and exchange a portion of the results with the possessor 
of the extra fertile spot, measuring the amount exchanged by 
the amount of time spent in producing it. Either of these 
two methods of exchange—one, the direct exchange of work; 

_ the other, the exchange of stored work—will secure to each 
_a share in the bounty of the specially fertile spot without 
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either the communistic use of the area or the communistic use 
of the produce. The exchange of direct work is often suited 
to the conditions of near neighbors. But the exchange of 
stored work, especially where transacted by means of a go- 
between or medium, is best suited to most exchanges, even 
to world-wide exchanges. 

The adoption of a unit of account and currency represen- 
tative of a unit of work-time, say one hour, will convert into 
a flux, for the storing and exchange of human work, all the 
natural resources which embody human exertion, each unit 
of work being carried in the volume of resources it produced, 
whether much or little, thus distributing the resources to con- 
sumers everywhere at the actual cost of the human work 
involved in production and distribution. Each person would 
thus share in both the fertility and the infertility, the plenty 
and the scarcity, of natural resources, the same as if he did 
all his own work without exchange, plus the advantage, 
however, of the increased productivity of skill developed by 
division of work. Such a method would tend to limit the 
production of each thing to the places most suited to its 
production, thus bringing the most suitable places into use 
first; whereas the present method tends to develop the most 
extreme artificial methods of production—the forcing of least 
suitable places into use while the more suitable places are 
held out of use. 

Thus the conversion of human work into ground rent, by 
treating natural resources as private property, can be elimi- 
nated by the adoption of a unit of account and currency rep- 
resenting a human work-unit. This will also settle the 
money question, which, to this very day, perplexes all classes. 

Money is now a power of oppression, instead of mere ser- 
vice, because erroneous customs and legislation have bestowed 
upon it the power to represent nature’s gifts as though they 
were a part of human work. If the function of money were 
limited to the representation of human work alone, its only 
power would be that of a medium of exchange. 

The National City Bank of New York, one of the principal 
authorities in the financial world, issued a series of articles 
on the money question. I am going to quote liberally from 
portions of it to prove that Equitist Mutual Banking is a 
scientific, “up-to-date” banking system—minus the tribute- 
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compelling power. The emphasis in quoted passages is mine. 
It gives the following 


Functions oF Money 


“Money performs two closely related functions, i. e., as a 
medium of exchange and as a standard of value. In the first 
instance it passes from hand to hand and is itself exchanged 
for goods or services; in the second instance it may not be 
handled at all, but goods and services are valued and 
exchanged by reference to it. As the greater part of the 
domestic and international trade of this country is carried 
on by the latter method, it is important to keep the distinction 
in view.” 

It says, in discussing 


Paper MoNEy AND BANK CHECKS 


“There are three important reasons for the use of paper 
money, which may be summarized in three words—conven- 
ience, economy and elasticity. Paper money is more con- 
venient to carry, especially in considerable sums, and con- 
sidered simply as an instrument of trade is a cheaper agency 
than gold or silver. It costs less to print bills than to mine, 
refine and coin the metals, and to the extent that paper 
money will serve as well there is this advantage in using it; 
and finally, a degree of elasticity may be given to the volume 
of paper currency which cannot be given to the stock of 
metallic money. By elasticity is meant adaptability to the 
volume of trade, which fluctuates from time to time.” 

Paper money will serve as well—and better—if based on 
human work. 

s* . . . the most effective way, and the only practical way, 
of maintaining a paper currency in conformity with the 
standard is by making it redeemable in the standard, or, in 
other words, by making them interchangeable. This should 
be kept in mind as the reason why provisions for redemption 
are necessary.” 

The National City Bank refers, of course, to gold, but the 
remark applies as well to a work-unit standard. 

“Paper money, as stated above, is an economical device 
for effecting payments. It does not have value in itself, but 
when issued in accordance with sound policies it represents 
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values. A currency note is like a ticket or receipt, good for 
a certain value in the hands of any holder, but should not be 
confused with the values themselves.” 

The only “sound policies” are those which conform to nat- 
ural law. The only “value” that it should represent is 
exchange power of human work. Now note particularly the 
following: 

“As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the payments are 
made through the banks without the use of any kind of 
money. The payments made in money probably do not 
amount to 10% of the total. . . . The principal medium of 
payments in the United States is bank checks, and there is 
no essential difference in functions between a bank note and 
a bank check. A bank check usually is for the amount of a 
specific invoice or charge and after effecting the single pay- 
ment for which it is drawn is cancelled. A currency note 
is for an even sum, and whether issued by a government or 
a well-known banking institution it is better adapted than 
a private check for circulation from hand to hand, and is 
chiefly used in the retail trade and for payrolls.” 

That is, money or currency is issued only for retail trade 
and paying wage-workers. Checks are used for all other pur- 
poses. Retailers sell to wage-workers, and wage slaves rarely 
afford a bank account. That is why they do not issue checks 
but need a currency. Remove the tribute-compelling power 
that keeps them too poor to have a bank account and they, 
too, will issue bank checks—and there will be no need of 
currency. This the Equitist Plan will do. Now see how 
well the following fits the equitist mutual banking plan: 
which I am about to describe. 

“The trade or business of the country consists of an 
exchange of services among the people, and it follows that if 
checks or tickets representing al] transactions could be 
brought together they offset and settle themselves. This is 
virtually the service which currency is intended to render, 
and all economists in discussing the subject include private 
checks as practically part of the ‘currency’ of the country. 
They render the same kind of service as the official currency. 

“The volume of currency, therefore, should not be a fixed 
amount, authorized in a round sum like our greenbacks, but 
such amounts as are needed from day to day. The currency 
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is not to be regarded as capital, but as an agency effecting 
transfers and making settlements.” 

Here, too, is endorsement of our contention that it is work 
—and work alone—that we exchange. 

“In the last analysis the workers in the various industries 
are working for each other and paying each other. They are 
all consumers, and the consumer pays all the costs of produc- 
tion and delivery upon everything he buys.” 

We are often quizzed regarding the details of transacting 
business under the Equitist Plan. With the tribute-compel- 
ling element eliminated, the description of the latest scientific 
banking methods will answer, as given in the following 
explanation of 


Tue CLEARING PROcEsS 


“If there was only one bank in a town and everybody 
kept an account in it, and made every payment by check 
upon it, also depositing every check received in it, the busi- 
ness of the town would be settled or ‘cleared’ on the books 
of that bank and through the relations which the bank had 
with banks in other localities with which that community 
had business relations. Most towns have more than one 
bank and they all receive checks drawn on each other, but 
their representatives meet daily and swap these items and pay 
the small balances in cash. The payments within the town 
are mainly effected in this way.... 

“Since the establishment of the Federal Reserve System, the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks have become the principal col- 
lecting or ‘clearing’ agencies. A merchant located in the 
Chicago Reserve District upon receiving an out of town 
check will deposit it in his bank for credit and that bank will 
send it to the Reserve bank at Chicago. If the bank on which 
the check is drawn is within the district, the Reserve Bank 
has only to credit the check to one bank, and charge it to 
the other, but in case it is in another district the check will 
be forwarded to the Reserve bank of that district and charged 
accordingly. In this manner, by a system of book entries, the 
products of the different industries and different sections of 
the country, and of the different countries are offset against 
each other, and settlements aggregating many hundreds of 
millions of dollars are made daily. Evidently it is a far more 
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economical and scientific system than shipping government- 
made money around the country.” 

Why do we continue to pay a few “financiers” billions of 
dollars yearly for carrying on this “system of book entries” 
when we could easily do it all for ourselves through a mutual 
banking system such as I outline below? ‘There isn’t a 
shadow of a doubt that the equitist mutual banking system 
would be “far more economical and scientific”’ than any sys- 
tem of government issue of money. But it would be many 
times that much better than our present bank system, which 
is reducing ninety-eight per cent. of us to peonage; for, as 
the National City Bank says, “The word ‘dollar’ wherever it 
appears signifies the value of 23.22 grains of fine gold.” 

That is, it represents the command power (xoé purchasing 
power) of that much gold. It also says: 

“The reserve banks are required to keep ample reserves of 
the metal and the settlements between the reserve banks are 
accomplished daily through clearing at Washington, where 
a joint settlement fund is maintained. The gold is not 
handled, but the ownership share of each of the twelve banks 
is adjusted upon the books from day to day.” 

Disregarding the word “ample” it is to be noted that it 
is again a bookkeeping affair. It also says: 

** , . . when nearly all nations maintain their currencies 
in fixed relations to gold, the same clearing system... 
extended everywhere ... final settlement of the balance— 
always insignificant in comparison with the total volume of 
transactions . . . was made in gold.” 

World-wide adoption of the hour-for-hour work-unit of 
exchange would make the clearing system universal. The 
exchange mediums would then all have a fixed relation to 
human work—the real thing exchanged. 

Note how well the following fits the equitist system: 

“As the practice of paying by check increases, the use of 
currency diminishes, . . . It is characteristic of a scientific 
currency that it disappears—retires—as it completes the 
exchange for which it is called out ... the settlements 
made through the clearing houses wipe the slate of all instru- 
ments and bookkeeping for a new start, . . . The process 
is as continuous as a moving picture and is like a moving 
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picture in the sense that it is a succession of independent, 
separate acts. 

The only forces of production are natural resources and 
human work, and to work is all that anyone can do for 
others. 

As the Constitution of the United States gives to Congress 
the power to coin money and regulate the value thereof, and 
the proper function of money is to facilitate the exchange of 
human work by serving as a record and medium of transfer; 
and all public expenses are, in their last analysis, human 
work in various forms; and equity requires that those who, 
in the last analysis, receive the fiscal benefit of such work 
compensate those who do the work; and, as people, in order 
to be free, must have control of their own local affairs; and 
an hour’s adult human work is the active physical unit of 
wealth, which in the end is but human work stored in nor- 
mally free natural resources: therefore, all public expenses 
should be met by the issue of checks, on this basis: That 
every dollar (fraction or multiple thereof) paid out shall be 
issued only for direct or embodied human work, or both, at 
the rate of One Dollar for each hour of adult human work 
involved therein; and every dollar received by them for the 
payment of their expenses shall be issued on the same basis; 
that all such expenses shall be met by checks in some such 
form as this: 


1 EYES oo Ok ae em ee Bank: Charge to the account of 
(name of municipal or other administration) ....... in favor 
Gini eae os (stgned” by. properi/official) 1 eyan iene 


Individuals should be free to meet their expenses by checks, 
on the above named basis, on their Mutual Banks in such 
form as this: 


Mana cei.) issis). Sse: Bank: Charge to my account .......... 
BULA Or LOLS tien cis sets ce (signed): 0... ceaate tee oes 


When equitable exchange is adopted, people will probably 
form groups of, say from 100 to 500, limiting the size of each 
group to a number that proves to be most efficient, and elect 
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such officers as are needed, one of whom will act as manager, 
giving his whole time to the work. Each member will de- 
posit with the manager his note, or promise, for, say, 1,000 
hours’ work ($1,000), which would average about 3 1/3 
hours’ work a day for a year of 300 days. All the people 
would organize into such groups and they could have a 
central clearing house. Each member would draw checks on 
his own group, or Mutual Bank, instead of issuing private 
notes. 

Every adult, on coming of age, would register in some such 
group and deposit his note. Thus every one could belong 
to a Mutual Bank and be able to pay all his bills by checks on 
the same. 

The federal, state and municipal political divisions would 
issue checks in the forms shown herein, for all their expenses. 
Every person and every public administration, having a bank- 
ing account, all exchange would be by means of checks and 
bookkeeping. Thus a perfected credit system would entirely 
supersede the present semi-barter system. 

The registry records of the Mutual Banks would furnish a 
complete and accurate, perpetual and inexpensive census for 
the apportionment of the expenses of the various political 
divisions, which would be according to the adult population. 
It would show the residence of each person from coming of 
age to death or emigration, and be a part of the regular ex- 
pense of each Mutual Bank, which, of course, would be met 
by per capita apportionment among the members. 

Persons forming partnerships for cooperative production 
would deposit part of their security notes as firm notes and 
part as personal notes, for convenience in drawing checks, 
those desiring a larger checking account than the average 
would deposit accordingly. 

This system would make the present currency and money 
order systems wholly unnecessary. 

As soon as the system is adopted by more than one country, 
an international clearing house can be established, through 
which international balances can be adjusted. Thus a world- 
wide hour for hour exchange system would be established. 

Equitist Mutual Banking will be a simplification and 
purification of the present banking system, eliminating the 
tribute elements. 
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Suppose the state needed a road repaired. The proper pub- 
lic servant would issue its checks in payment for work— 
including the stored work in the materials. The expense 
would be apportioned among the people, pro rata, in propor- 
tion to the adult population. Their return to a bank would 
be their redemption. Each unit of those notes would repre- 
sent one hour’s human work some one had put into road 
repairing, and also an hour’s work to be done in return. The 
person to receive the note either worked directly on the road 
or in the producing of some of the materials used on the 
road. The note, being deposited in a bank, would be charged 
to the administration issuing it. It would be balanced on the 
bank books by the checks the administration deposited, as it 
received them in payment of each person’s proportion of that 
expense. Whatever may be done now, sooner or later this 
is what the people will come to. 

This involves the abolition of all tribute-compelling priv- 
ileges, and the total elimination of all social ills. Equity will 
produce harmony, and the result will be universal friendship. 
This is comprehensive: as vast and profound as it is simple 
and easy of application. 

The essential thing to notice is that such a note represents 
nothing but work. In buying the materials used in repair- 
ing the road, only the work stored in them—that is, only 
the amount of work necessary to their production—would 
be represented by the checks. Nothing whatever could be 
allowed for the iron, wood, and other natural resources, as 
found in nature by the workers. “Permission to use” is not 
human work, and so could not be represented by such a 
check. 

This method of exchange will make wealth-getting easy 
for all human beings within the scope of its application. And 
this will make dominant the desire to merit esteem, and thus 
change completely the direction of human activities. It will 
thus induce and inspire everyone to choose the occupation 
best liked; for which each is best suited. It will thus give 
every worker a direct personal interest in the work itself, and 
so insure its being well done. It will thus remove the incen- 
tive to slight or shirk any work. It will thus open to every 
kind and class of workers equal opportunities to acquire the 
things that satisfy human desires, thus removing the cause 
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of greed, of poverty, and of excessive riches. It will make 
property the means of human welfare, instead of the object 
of human ambition and strife. 

The Success magazine once said: ‘When you have found 
your place... your work will be a perpetual tonic to 
you. There will be no drudgery in it. You will go to your 
task with delight and leave it with regret. Life will be a 
glory, not a grind.” And you will easily and surely find 
your place when this equality of opportunity is established. 

Human work is now bought by time. It is paid for by 
the hour, day, week, month, or year. But the worker does 
not buy by time. You work a day; are paid for a day’s 
work, and the buyer gets the whole result. You are paid 
in dollars which are supposed to represent an equivalent. Do 
they? Not by any means. Those dollars are redeemable in 
gold—that is, in results—not in work. Consequently the 
dollars you get for a day’s work will not buy the whole 
result of a day’s work. Part of every dollar goes to pay for 
that other element, in which work is stored—‘land.” In 
other words, you “sell” your effort to someone who has, 
legally, something else than effort to sell. So that you get, 
in return for your work, some work (perhaps) and the rest 
permission to use something else. 

The British Columbia Federationist once said that “‘labor- 
power” is the “raw material” of “industry,” and that “what 
occurs when the workday is lessened in length . . . is really 
to shorten the measure whereby that raw material is measured 
in purchase.” 

Since purchasing is but one half of an exchange, and 
“Jabor-power” is measured by time when it is purchased 
directly from the exerter, the complete exchange, to be equi- 
table, should be measured by time. That is, the ‘‘labor-power” 
stored in whatever is given as the other half of the exchange 
should also be measured by time. 

Labor organizations seek to reduce the number of working 
hours in a day in order to lower the cost of living—the cost 
to themselves. Although no one seems to sense the fact, all 
seem instinctively to recognize that the longer it takes them 
to get a living the more it costs them. Does not a thing 
cost you the amount of effort you have to put forth to get 
it? And will not the amount of things you can have to 
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enjoy depend upon the amount you can get in a given time? 
In other words, isn’t the amount of time you have to spend 
in getting a living the real cost of that living to you? When 
a man has to spend all his waking hours in earning a bare 
living, that is surely a high cost of living. But if one could 
get a much better living by working only an hour or two a 
day that would be a low cost of living. The parasites spend 
no time in earning a living hence they have no cost of living 
—they live at our expense. Hence, also, all who earn their 
living are interested in reducing the cost of living—that is, 
in reducing the amount of time necessary to get a living. 
What the world needs is such a land and money system as 
will reduce the cost of living to a dead level for all. ‘That 
would eliminate all non-workers and put all workers on a 
level of a time-unit of purchasing power. When the pur- 
chasing power of an hour’s work is the same for every adult 
human being, then getting a living will be so easy for all 
that it will be only incidental to the work we do “for fun.” 

Perhaps the most serious problem confronting the youth of 
modern times is the choice of an occupation. Why? Because 
“the struggle for existence’—now so placidly accepted as a 
necessity imposed upon us by natural law—makes “‘the dol- 
lar” the determining factor, and therefore “Almighty.” 

How many people of the world do you think would be 
engaged in their present occupations if their choice had been 
entirely free from financial considerations? If, when choos- 
ing an occupation, each person felt perfectly sure that the 
ease with which he might acquire a living, or even the full- 
est satisfactions of life, would not be in the least determined 
by the kind of work he engaged in, would the choice be 
usually what it is now? Is it not a fact that the usual deter- 
mining factor in the choice of an occupation is, “Will it 
pay?”—meaning thereby its value in dollars? 

Suppose we were able to assure every youth that he would 
be equally certain of acquiring wealth and position—the es- 
teemed satisfactions of life—by means of any one vocation as 
of any other, what would then become the determining factor 
in the choice of an occupation? Would it not be the natural 
liking? Would not each choose that at which he liked best 
to work? And because he liked to do it, altogether regard- 
less of its wealth-getting powers; just as children take to the 
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hard work involved in their plays? The answer is self-evident. 

Imagine, if you can, a nation in which all human activities 
were thus determined. Would not the incentive thus prompt- 
ing action tend steadily and universally to the greatest ef- 
ficiency? Would not the assurance that the necessities and 
comforts—nay, even the so-called luxuries (such as are not 
injurious in themselves)—of life depended wholly upon the 
amount of exertion put forth, and not at all upon the direc- 
tion in which that exertion was made, uttterly banish the fear 
of poverty? Consider the enormous conservation of energy 
involved in that one element. Is it not a well known fact 
that worry wearies more than work? And that fear is the 
basis of worry? Will not the assurance, that every human 
exertion will be as certain of its reward as that every expendi- 
ture of mechanical energy produces a corresponding effect, 
generate and sustain confidence and hope in every breast, 
tending thereby to both greater and better results? 

As the Paper Trade Journal said: “Mr. Gibson reasons 
logically that to be thoroughly efficient a man must be fond 
of his work, take a pride in it and have @ contented mind. 
Therefore a man who for one cause or another becomes dis- 
satisfied with his position loses just so many units of his 
efficiency in proportion to the extent of his discontent. To 
illustrate how heart problems resolve themselves into eco- 
nomic problems, Mr. Gibson says: ‘We will suppose that an 
industry employs 500 men at an average wage scale of 20 
cents an hour; that they work nine hours per day and three 
hundred days a year. We will suppose each man wastes ten 
minutes an hour, which is a very low estimate. He wastes 
this through lack of desire, will or heart, just as we have a 
mind to call it. This means that this ten minutes will cost 
$45,000 at the end of the year in the pay roll, all by reason 
of lack of desire or will or heart.’ ... 

“A most forcible example of the truth of the contention 
that the good will of the employe begets a proportional degree 
of efficiency is given in the case of a well known manufactur- 
ing concern in Hamilton, Ohio, which experimented by giving 
its employes the Saturday half holiday with no reduction of 
pay, and discovered at the close of the year that its out-turn 
had increased instead of diminished. On the other hand, an 
instance may be cited of a printer in Indianapolis, who, to 
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reduce expenses, cut 50 cents a week from the wages of a 
pressman, and as a result lost $10 per week in the amount of 
paper wasted. The principle of general content begetting 
efficiency is recognized more generally than perhaps supposed. 
A big mail order house which employed a large number of 
girls, installed for their benefit a rest room, a circulating 
library, some gymnasium apparatus, a table full of magazines, 
a telephone, a sewing machine, etc. The books were muti- 
lated, the magazines stolen, the gymnasium apparatus and 
sewing machine broken, and the telephone privilege abused. 
Nevertheless there was no discontinuance of the conven- 
iences; because it was found that the cost of retaining 
them was much more than offset by the efficiency they 
engendered.” 

Henry Ford, perhaps more than any other man in modern 
business, has utilized this idea to the limit of its profit-mak- 
ing power and as a result has accumulated wealth faster. 

“The True Incentive to a useful and happy labor must be 
pleasure in the work itself,” said William Morris. 

What, think you, would be the reply that most persons 
would give to the question, Which would you prefer, to 
determine the choice of your occupation and take your 
chances in life under present economic tendencies, or to do 
it in an environment which positively assured you that your 
acquisition of the satisfactions of life would depend wholly 
upon the amount of your exertions, utterly regardless of the 
nature of your occupation? Who is there who would not like 
to be wholly relieved from every cause of fear of poverty? 
Would not each and every individual of this nation be directly 
benefited by such a change in economic conditions? Are 
not all classes driven by the inevitable tendencies of the 
present inequities in economic conditions? Would not those 
who hold the privileges get far more real satisfaction out of 
life if the incentive moving them to action drew them stead- 
ily in the direction of higher human development, instead of 
driving them in the direction of strenuous self-agrandizement 
at the expense of such development? In spite of all their 
possessions and power, are they not driven to a restless ac- 
tivity unsuited to normal human development? That the 
masses, who have not the privileges, are so driven goes with- 
out question. This is supremely the age of strenuousness, of 
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restless and exhausting activity; and the United States is the 
most afflicted by it, for it is here that there has been the 
greatest possibilities of the “get-rich-quick” opportunities, 
through the force of the present determining factor of ac- 
quisition, personified as “The Almighty Dollar.” 

The fruit of this condition is manifested in the predomi- 
nance of nerve diseases, so peculiar to America just now, 
though world-wide in their extent. Human life is now one 
continuous drive from the cradle to the grave. One of the 
commonest expressions of the day is, “Life is too short” for 
this or that. We haven’t time to live, only to exist—and 
barely, aye, often, not even time for that. And all this 
haste is an undue activity, an abnormal expenditure of energy, 
which still further shortens life, as well as hinders its develop- 
ment. Who is there who cannot see his persona! interest in 
such a change of human adjustment to natural law as will 
remove the cause of this generally recognized evil and substi- 
tute an incentive which will insure the normal development 
of human life? 

“There is no limit to the amount of credit the national 
banks may loan and no gold reserve needed to back it up. 
But while they loan their credit only, the obligation will be 
made payable in ‘gold coin of the present standard, weight 
and fineness,’”’ said H. L. Loucks. 

But the fundamental extortion and theft is that which 
requires some persons to give their exertions to other persons 
in return for permission to use natural resouces. And that 
is what every currency, which in the least represents any- 
thing other than human work, unavoidably does. 

The power of appropriation can only be measured by hu- 
man necessities—and that is what the gold standard does. 
But the power of human exertion to satisfy human desires 
can only be measured by the duration of the exertion. And 
that is what the work-unit will do. The task before us is 
to abolish the power of appropriation and establish the power 
of human work, not to convert the former into a government 
power. 

An “International Institute of Agriculture,” by “giving 
simultaneously the figures for all the countries and drawing 
therefrom the world total,” of wheat production during the 
year preceding May, rg911, “showed that the deficits were 
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amply balanced by the surpluses,” thus “‘preventing both the 
bearing down of the price where the harvest was unusually 
abundant and the unjustifiable advances where the crop 
showed a deficit.” In other words, by concerted action the 
differences in nature’s yield were not allowed to fix, so largely 
as heretofore, the price. Thus the price was kept nearer to 
the average cost of production and the local differences in 
nature were more nearly equalized. 

If people can get together sufficiently to do that much in 
that direction, why can they not get together sufficiently to 
carry that tendency to its logical goal—the total elimination, 
from the price, of nature’s part, thus confining the price to 
an equivalent of the average human work-time required in 
the production? They can. 

To say that people can’t agree—or will not agree—upon a 
definite unit of human work, is to say that they can’t—or 
will not—ever be equitable. To admit that such a unit is 
theoretically correct and necessary to equity in exchange, 
and yet to assert the impossibility of its attainment is merely 
begging the question. It is axiomatic that whatever is right 
is practicable: and the converse is true; that whatever is 
wrong is impractical, for although it can be made to work, 
it can’t be made to work equity. And human development, 
human progress, human harmony, all depend upon equity for 
fulfillment. It is most unreasonable to assert that only that 
which is inequitable—and therefore abnormal—is workable, 
and thereby assert that that which is normal—and therefore 
equitable—is unworkable. 

People can and will agree upon a definite unit of human 
work when enough of them to shape public opinion become 
convinced of its necessity to their equality of freedom, and 
of its great benefits. For public opinion is the supreme power, 
and public enemies fear it. 

The ‘“‘world-wide” cause of high prices is the world-wide 
commodity exchange unit. World-wide adoption of a human 
work-unit will reduce all prices to the human work cost in- 
volved. Its adoption can do more than any other one thing 
to secure to the workers of the world their own. It will 
cheapen everything; entirely wiping out land values, franchise 
values and patent values. For patents are but legal titles to 
the monopoly of those powers of nature which are detachable 
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from locations, but which are included in the definition of 
land, and are therefore, economically, land titles. 

By using the work-unit of exchange, my whole product 
would go in exchange for the same amount of someone else’s 
product (of a different kind) as would the whole product of 
the one who works (at any kind of production) on a less 
fertile location. Two things would result: First. People 
would exchange with me in preference to him, so long as my 
product held out. If more were needed, and he had the next 
most fertile location he would get the next demand for ex- 
change. Second. As I could no longer keep any of the 
product as ground rent, I’d have no incentive to hold my 
land out of use. Landholding would be limited to use. This 
would enable my competitor to use a more fertile piece of 
land; or, if he were unfitted for that kind of work, to go 
into the kind for which he was fitted. Thus, the tendency 
would be irresistibly toward forcing all the best land (as far 
as needed) into use and the poorest out of use; and toward 
forcing all persons into the vocations for which they were 
best fitted—or suited. 

Now, where are we? By the work unit we do away with 
the advantage that comes from pocketing, as ground rent, 
nature’s excess yield. With the exchange of everything on 
the basis of the time necessary to produce it, there could be 
no advantage of locations, in the pecuniary sense. And since 
the value of land is the power of appropriation, and that 
power is completely destroyed by this process, how would it 
be possible for land to have any value? 

“But,” you say, “If I make a better knife than another man 
in the same time, I am going to get more for it. Anyone 
wanting a knife would be willing to pay me more for it.” 

Let us see. If you go into a store now, under present eco- 
nomic conditions, to buy a knife, do you know how long it 
took to make it? Or how much it cost the merchant? Or 
that a better knife may not be bought elsewhere (or even 
there) for less? 

Why do people trade thus and so? Why do the poor work- 
ers from foreign countries, when they first come here, work 
for less than American born workers are willing to work for? 
Is it not because they are accustomed to so much less that 
it seems big to them? Do not all people follow the customs 
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of their time and place, with little thought as to the reasons 
for such customs? Do not the habits of thought govern? 

Why do people, in our time, think chiefly of profit in 
exchange, instead of equivalence? Because the pecuniary 
incentive dominates. Success is measured in dollars. We 
esteem highest those most successful. No matter how they 
get the dollars, they get the esteem, or envy, with the dollars. 
If we esteemed merit above everything else—that is, if the 
merit incentive dominated—we would think chiefly of equiv- 
alence in exchange, instead of profit. Success would be meas- 
ured by usefulness—service to humanity. To get dollars 
then by any means other than rendering an equivalent would 
lose our esteem, and win our pity. We would then far 
rather have a reputation for fair dealing than for shrewd 
bargaining. We would not think a dollar worth having that 
cost us less work than it cost the one from whom we got it. 
Even under present conditions I have known men to refuse to 
receive more than they thought they had earned. 

The merit incentive will begin to dominate as soon as pub- 
lic opinion is swayed by the conviction that a unit of account 
redeemable in an hour’s work will make wealth-getting easy 
for all. 

But, it has been said, if everyone got the same pay for 
the same time regardless of the results, there would be no 
ambition to do things well or rapidly. To pay the lazy as 
much as the industrious would penalize and discourage 
industry. 

Are people paid according to efficiency now? Do those 
who do the most useful and necessary work get the most 
pay? Isn’t it a notorious fact that the biggest pay goes, not 
merely to the least useful work, but to the actually harmful 
work—the work of keeping humanity enslaved? That the 
most essential work is the poorest paid, usually? 

Here is what Secretary Hindle, of the Burnley Weavers’ 
Association of Lancaster, England, said: ‘What determines 
the rate of wages paid to workers? Is it the degree of skill 
that the work involves? No! Weaving probably requires as 
much skill as laying bricks, but the bricklayer receives one- 
third more wages for the time worked. Are rates of wages 
decided, then, by the quantity of physical power that is 
exerted in the work? Again, no! The navvy’s work is as 
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laborious as the miner’s, but the miner is paid about twice 
as much as the navvy. Are wages dependent upon the risks 
of personal injury or of loss of life? Once more, no! The 
dangers of the mine and of the sea used to be much greater 
than now, and when the dangers were greater the wages of 
miners and seamen were less than now. ... The truth is 
that skill, muscular power, risks of occupation, count for 
less than is commonly admitted in establishing standards of 
wages. Why the unorganized workers fare so badly is simply 
because they are unorganized.” 

J. Allen Smith has well said, ‘That the conduct of individ- 
uals is determined largely by the conditions under which they 
live is as well established as any axiom of political science.” 

Let objectors consider well this statement of Dr. Theodor 
Hertzka: “. . . the wealth of the civilized man is not the 
product of his own individual capabilities, but is the result 
of the intellectual labor of numberless previous generations, 

. . . All that we enjoy we owe in an infinitely small degree 
to our own intelligence and strength: thrown upon these as 
our only resources, we should be poor savages vegetating in 
the deepest, most brutish misery; it is to the rich inheritance 
received from our ancestors that we owe ninety-nine percent 
of our enjoyments.” Inheritance of knowledge. Henry 
George said: ‘“The enormous increase in the efficiency of 
labor, which even in agriculture is estimated at seven or eight 
hundred percent, and in many branches of industry is almost 
incalculable, has only added to rent.” “Look over the world 
today, comparing countries with each other, and you will 
see that it is not the abundance of capital or the productive- 
ness of labor that makes wages high or low; but the extent to 
which the monopolizers of land can, in rent, levy tribute 
upon the earnings of labor.” Could there be any worse dis- 
couragement of industry? 

Here is an item from the Young People’s Weekly which 
illustrates how naturally young people tend to right ideas. It 
says, “Russell Monbeck, an Ohio boy who is barely fifteen 
years old, is president of the Boys’ Box Furniture Company, 
incorporated under the laws of the state. It is a cooperative 
organization, numbering among its stockholders twenty-eight 
boys, ranging from twelve to eighteen years old. 

“The factory is in operation from four to six in the after- 
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noon daily, except Sunday, and the products are chairs, 
music racks, piano benches, writing desks, flower boxes, bird 
houses and other light articles, for which a ready sale is found. 
The profits are divided up at the end of the year on the basis 
of the number of hours each boy has worked.” 

A unit of account which represents results—a unit which 
is the equivalent of any one or number of commodities— 
carries with it only the minimum results obtainable from a 
given effort, leaving the rest as the “margin,” for the enrich- 
ment of earth owners and the pastime of learned political 
economists. Nature’s gifts are really free only when they 
pass to consumers entirely without price; and a dollar which 
represents only human work will take them ¢o consumers 
without price—and nothing else will. 

Henry George said: ‘For, let the circumstances be what 
they may—the ownership of land will always give the owner- 
ship of men, to a degree measured by the necessity (real or 
artificial) for the use of land.” Note the fact that the same 
dollar which thus robs the user of land, with the lever of 
necessity, also robs the trader with the same lever. It is the 
necessity (real or artificial) of the traders which brings them 
to agreement, and fixes the prices of what they exchange. 
And please note further that, if the dollar represented an 
hour’s human work, the prices would be fixed by the amount 
of work stored in the things passing in exchange, utterly 
regardless of the necessities of the traders. In the same way 
the commodity dollar, with the lever of necessity, robs the 
wage-worker, who sells his exertions by the hour, or other 
portion of time, for dollars redeemable in a particular amount 
of wealth, and all the wealth he produces in excess of that 
amount goes as profit to the employer. Thus, with the lever 
of necessity, the commodity dollar robs the land user as a 
user; the trader as a trader, and the worker as a worker. Do 
you begin to sense the importance of these facts to every one 
of us? Do you not see that the power which all appropriators 
—landowners, money lenders, “‘captains of industry,” monop- 
olizers of all kinds—wield, is exercised by means of a unit 
of account and currency which represents results? 

Said H. L. Loucks: ‘They forgot to mention that if all 
the gold standard nations agreed to pay one dollar per bushel 
for wheat, wheat would never go below that price, so long 
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as the nations continued to pay that price. It might go 
higher, to a premium, as gold has so often done, but never 
lower. The same is true of silver, cotton, or any other 
commodity.” 

Then why not apply the idea to human work itself, since 
it is the producer of all those things, and is the only exchange- 
able element in them? 

Natural resources—the materials and forces of nature which 
persons can move—will not enter into price, nor become any 
element of exchange, where the medium of exchange is based 
on a unit which represents only human work. 

That is self evident, for, to one who understands the mean- 
ing of the words used, it is self-explaining. For a dollar to 
represent only human work is for it to exclude everything 
else—and everything else goes by the title of natural re- 
sources. The sole object of a medium of exchange is to enable 
people to exchange work, not to exchange the free natural 
resources. Those can only be really free when they pass on 
so. If the first possessor of them can put a price on them, 
they are not free. Work can be exchanged only by a medium 
which represents work. And work is all that human beings 
can really exchange, it being all that they have of their own 
—regardless of how, or in what, it may be stored. Natural 
resources cannot be exchanged, no matter how much human 
work may be stored in them, nor how thoroughly that work 
may be mixed with them. They may be appropriated and 
transferred, but no person, or number of persons—even 
though they be organized as a political unit—can exchange 
them. The passing of a thing from one person to another 
constitutes a transfer. A transfer becomes an exchange only 
by its being an equivalent for something from the other 
person; and a thing that is free is not an equivalent for 
human work. Natural resources can never acquire a price 
except by human interference with other persons’ equal 
freedom of access to them. Mixing human work with them 
merely stores that work in them, but does not necessarily give 
them price. Only the work stored therein can equitably have 
any price. 

H. L. Loucks said: “I considered the exclusive use of any 
one or two products of labor a special privilege, and wholly 
unscientific for a medium of exchange for all labor and labor 
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products.” But the dollar which represents any one, or 
number of commodities, expresses both the natural material 
and the human work stored in it, whereas the only part 
that is exchangeable is the human work stored in it. If titles 
to wealth are normally derivable only from human work, this 
fact requires a medium of exchange which can express noth- 
ing else than work. If natural resources are normally free, 
then they ought not to be expressible by any medium of 
exchange. Exchange involves ownership, free things not 
being exchangeable, so that the medium of exchange ought 
not to be capable of expressing the material part of products, 
but only the human exertion stored in them. 

The power of expression is limited by the medium through 
which the expression must be made. In the production of 
every form of wealth there is the storing of human work in 
natural resources. The result is thus composed of these two 
things. The former is the only part which is normally ex- 
changeable, being the only part which is contributed by 
human beings. But, in the exchange of products, it is im- 
possible to properly express that part unless the medium of 
expression—the currency, or the unit of account—is limited 
to the one power of expressing only human work. When, 
as now, the medium expresses the whole result, it thereby 
expresses also what nature contributes, as well as what human 
work does. 

The true reason “why it seems natural and has become” 
“more usual to measure value by commodities than by labor” 
is that the unit of comparison (in both accounts and cur- 
rency) is a unit of commodities—of results—instead of a 
unit of work. That is, that those who established the unit 
either failed to distinguish between the two kinds of value, 
or preferred that it represent tribute value. Such creatures 
of habit are we that it seems never to occur to those who 
exchange direct work, day for day, that they are trading on 
a radically different principle when they exchange products, 
result for result. Yet, whoever will take the trouble to look 
into it will find that by returning to the primitive trading 
principle of day’s work for day’s work, or hour’s work for 
hour’s work—letting the hour unit of work be represented 
by the dollar unit of account and currency—‘the whole 
produce of labor” will again “constitute the recompense or 
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wages of labor,” and “all things” “become cheaper,” being 
“produced by a smaller quantity of labor,” and “the com- 
modities produced by equal quantities of labor would nat- 
urally, in this state of things,’ as Adam Smith said, ‘‘be 
exchanged for one another.” 

Is not this the normal way, the only way, by which we 
can compare the only thing to which we, human beings, can 
give rightful title? Is there any other possible way by which 
we can exchange work for work and charge nothing for 
what nature gives us? We do not and cannot exchange skill, 
or strength: we exchange only exertion. 

In 1850 Stephen Pearl Andrews said: ‘Simple Equity is 
this, that so much of your labor as I take and apply to my 
benefit, so much of my labor ought I to give to you to be 
applied to your benefit; and, consequently, if I take a product 
of your labor instead of the labor itself, and pay you in a 
product of my labor, the commodity whieks I give you ought 
to be one in which there is just as much labor as there is in 
the product which I receive. . . . It may frequently happen 
that I want something from you, either labor or the products 
of labor, when you, at the time, want nothing of me... . 
In such a case the exchange is only partially completed on 
the spot, the remaining part waiting to be completed at 
some future time, by the performance of an equivalent amount 
of labor, or the delivery of products or commodities having 
in them an equivalent amount of labor . . . exchanges can- 
not in every case be completed on the spot. Hence a circu- 
lating medium of some sort is indispensable, and in order that 
the system may remain throughout an equitable one, in prac- 
tice as well as in theory, the circulating medium must be 
based on equivalents of labor or cost between individuals. 

. If, then, in some other locality, as, for example, New 
England, the product of an hour’s labor devoted to raising 
corn is only ten pounds of corn, the equivalent of the stand- 
ard hour’s labor there will be ten pounds of corn, while in 
the west it will be twenty pounds. It is the hour’s labor 
in that species of agriculture which is therefore the actual 
unit of comparison. ... But the cost of an article is, we 
have seen, the labor there is in it, rightly measured. Every 
issue of the circulating medium should therefore be a repre- 
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sentative of, or pledge for, a certain amount of human labor. 

“Various calculations, and some actual experiments, go to 
establish the position, that if the laborer enjoyed the full re- 
sults of his own labor in immediate products or equivalents 
of cost, two hours of labor a day would be ample to supply 
the ordinary wants of the individual—that is, to bring his 
condition up to the average standard of comfort—even 
without the benefits of labor-saving machinery, or the econ- 
omies of the large scale, with those extraordinary benefits the 
time necessary for such a result will be very much reduced; 
if it would not seem extravagant, I should say, to one half 
hour’s labor a day—such being the nearest at which calcula- 
tion can arrive from such data as can now be obtained. The 
remaining time of the individual would then be at his dis- 
position for providing a higher grade of luxury, for mental 
improvement and amusement, and for laying up accumula- 
tions of wealth as a provision for sickness, old age, the 
indulgence of benevolence, tastes, etc. Of course all calcu- 
lations of this sort must be merely approximate. The terms 
used are too indefinite to render them more than that, even 
if the degree of saving, by a true arrangement of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, could be rendered definite, 
comfort, luxury, etc., being always, in a great measure, 
relative to the individual. The estimate here stated, however, 
is the result of extensive investigations, made by different 
individuals, and in different countries, and of considerable 
actual experiment, . . . and, as an approximation, it is be- 
lieved that it is not very far from correct. 

“The men and women who work have now to support, 
ordinarily, not one individual each, but many, including the 
wealthy and speculating classes, the paupers, those who are 
thrown temporarily out of labor, the armies and navies, the 
officials, and, worse than all, those whose labor is now mis- 
applied and wasted through the general antagonism and con- 
flict of interests.” 

Ricardo held that if the amount of work stored in it de- 
termined the value of a product, price would conform 
strictly to this value. J. S. Nicholson said that “If all com- 
modities were produced directly by the expenditure of labor, 
and in such a way that capital need not be considered, as in 
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the simple natural state of society taken by Ricardo, then 
the only element to consider in value would be the quantity 
of labor.” 

Karl Marx said: “In calculating the exchange value of a 
commodity we must add to the quantity of labor last em- 
ployed the quantity of labor previously worked up in the raw 
material of the commodity, and the labor bestowed on the 
implements, tools, machinery, and buildings, with which such 
labor is assisted. For example, the value of a certain amount 
of cotton-yarn is the crystallization of the quantity of labor 
added to the cotton during the spinning process, the quantity 
of labor previously realized in the cotton itself, the quantity 
of labor realized in the coal, oil, and other auxiliary sub- 
stances used, the quantity of labor fixed in the steam engine, 
the spindles, the factory building, and so forth. Instruments 
of production properly so-called, such as tools, machinery, 
buildings, serve again and again for a longer or a shorter 
period during repeated processes of production. If they were 
used up at once, like the raw material, their whole value 
would at once be transferred to the commodities they assist 
in producing. But as a spindle, for example, is but gradually 
used up, an average calculation is made, based upon the 
average time it lasts, and its average waste or wear and tear 
during a certain period, say a day. In this way we calculate 
how much of the value of the spindle is transferred to the 
yarn daily spun, and how much, therefore, of the total amount 
of labor realized in a pound of yarn, for example, is due to 
the quantity of labor previously realized in that spindle.” 

With the work thus included, that is stored in the “capital” 
used, Nicholson’s objections to the labor standard disap- 
pear. 

With equal freedom in the use of the earth there are no 
non-producers. Hence, the purchasing power of products, 
“or the rule which determines how much of one shall be 
given in exchange for another, depends,” as Ricardo said, 
“exclusively on the comparative quantity of labor expended 
on each.” And “the reward of the laborer” would be “‘always 
in proportion to what he produced, ... the quantity of 
labor bestowed on a commodity, and the quantity of labor 
which that commodity would purchase, would be equal, and 
either might accurately measure the variations of other 
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things.” We naturally feel cheated when we are required 
to work harder for another than he works for us in return. 
Yet that is exactly what we do when we pay for that part 
of a product which nature gives freely to us all—when we 
pay for the ‘“‘matter” in which he has stored his work. “It is 
easier to determine scientifically what a man ought to have 
for his work, than what his necessities will compel him to 
take for it,” said John Ruskin. ‘His necessities can only 
be ascertained by empirical, but his due by analytical inves- 
tigation. In the one case, you try your answer to the sum 
like a puzzled schoolboy—till you find one that fits, in the 
other, you bring out your result within certain limits, > 
process of calculation. 

“People are perpetually squabbling about what will Be 
best to do, or easiest to do, or adviseablest to do, or profita- 
blest to do; but they never, so far as I hear them talk, even 
ask what it is just to do. And it is the law of heaven that 
you shall not be able to judge what is wise or easy, unless 
you are first resolved to judge what is just, and to do it. 

“The abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, as respects 
the laborer, is that they will consist in a sum of money which 
will at any time procure for him at least as much labor as 
he has given.” 

In 1914, Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, said: 
“Within the last one hundred and fifty years the problem of 
production has been practically mastered, but methods of 
equitable distribution still are to be devised.” 

Here is what Adam Smith said of “the laborer”: “In his 
ordinary state of health, strength and spirits, in the ordinary 
degree of his skill and dexterity, he must always lay down 
the same portion of his ease, his liberty, and his happiness. 
The price which he pays must always be the same, whatever 
may be the quantity of goods which he receives in return for 
it. . . . Labor alone, therefore, never varying in its own 
waite: is alone the utilmate and real standard by which the 
value of all commodities can at all times and places be esti- 
mated and compared.” “Labor, therefore, it appears, evi- 
dently is the only universal, as well as the only accurate 
measure of value, or the only standard by which we can com- 
pare the values of different commodities at all times and at 
all places.” 
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R. T. Crane, one of the greatest manufacturers in the world, 
in an article in the Valve World, July, 1911, said: “The 
world’s working power is estimated to have doubled in the 
last half century, due largely to the use of steam. During 
the same period America’s efficiency has increased tenfold, 
. . . Just what this means in the volume of output in de- 
creased cost of production is certainly not appreciated, even 
if understood, and least of all by Americans. It is claimed 
that 50,000 people, with the aid of machinery, now do what 
it required 16,000,000 persons to do a few years ago.” That 
is, 320 times as much. 

Mr. Crane also said that “High-priced labor produces a 
cheaper article than low-priced labor.” And he knew, for, 
as William Kent said, ““His firm not only paid the maximum 
wages but annually shared their profits, to the extent of an 
aggregate of millions of dollars, with their employes.” Work 
for work will make the highest-priced “labor.” A work-unit 
dollar will buy more results and less work than a commodity 
dollar. A dollar redeemable in one hour’s work will buy 
just one hour’s work, neither more or less. And it will buy 
all the results of an hour’s work. 

At present, with the commodity dollar, workers sell their 
work by time measure, the buyer taking the results; and the 
worker buys the results by result measure, getting only part 
of the results; because nature furnishes part of the results, 
and the owners of nature’s supply keep nature’s “‘share,” 
plus as much more as the competition of landless workers for 
jobs will yield. 

Workers now sell work and buy results, while the privi- 
leged classes sell results and buy work. A dollar that meas- 
ures exchanges by results gives to the privileged the maximum 
of results—makes results high priced and work low priced. 

The benefits resulting from high wages extend in many 
directions. At Henry Ford’s the number of motor cars 
made and shipped in February, 1913, by 16,000 men, working 
ten hours a day, was 16,000. The number of motor cars 
made and shipped in February, 1914, by 15,800 men, working 
eight hours a day, was 26,o0oo—showing that a given number 
of men working eight hours a day accomplished almost twice 
as much as the same number working ten. 

Another benefit of high wages was thus emphasized by 
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Dr. William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General U. S. Army, who 
said: “If I should again go into a community, such as Cuba, 
or Panama, and were allowed to select only one sanitary 
measure, but were at the same time given power to choose 
from all sanitary measures, I would select that of doubling 
wages.” 

A dollar redeemable in an hour’s work will not only give 
the vast majority of workers a nominally higher wage than 
they now get, but will enable them to buy more results with 
each dollar. It will not only increase their power to get dol- 
lars, but also the power of their dollars to get things. 

With the commodity dollar, work is cheap and things are 
dear. The work-unit dollar will make things cheap and 
work dear. 

The commodity dollar creates the incentive to corner nat- 
ural resources; this makes the workers dependent upon the 
cornerers for work, and the resultant competition makes work 
cheap—wages low. 

The work-unit dollar will kill the incentive to corner 
resources; this will make workers free to employ themselves, 
which will make work dear—wages high. 

Workers are now forced to buy, as a privilege, what nature 
offers free, as a gift. 

All market prices being determined by the necessities of 
sellers and buyers, every buyer and every seller is under an 
economic pressure which makes one the victor and the other 
the victim—gives one an advantage and puts the other at a 
disadvantage. Consequently there is not merely the tempta- 
tion but the most powerful incentive to seek, not merely to 
take advantage of others’ necessities, but to get control of 
whatever determines their necessities. This inspires and 
propagates parasitical businesses which expand the distance 
between producer and consumer and rob both. 

All this would be reversed by the adoption of a unit of 
account which represented one hour’s adult human work. 
Unnecessary go-betweens—between producers and consumers 
—would disappear. Parasities would become producers. 
Service, instead of graft, would be the incentive to all 
trade. 

The gain in the moral tone of all business and all human 
intercourse, of such a change, would be of vastly more im- 
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portance to humanity than the resulting pecuniary benefits, 
though they would be very great. 

The inexorable pressure of the pecuniary incentive twists, 
distorts, brutalizes and degrades the whole human species. 
The only escape from its dominance is its destruction. The 
equitist plan will annihilate it. 

The relief every person will thereby feel will be beyond 
expression. ‘The present tension of life will give way to the 
luxury of living. 

“There are wise people,” said Mark Twain, “who talk ever 
so knowingly and complacently about the working classes, 
and satisfy themselves that a day’s hard intellectual work is 
very much harder than a day’s hard manual toil, and is right- 
eously entitled to much bigger pay. Why they really think 
that, you know, is because they know all about the one, but 
haven’t tried the other. But I know all about both; and so 
far as I am concerned, there isn’t money enough to hire me 
to swing a pick-axe thirty days, but I will do the hardest 
kind of intellectual work for just as near nothing as you can 
cipher it down—and I will be satisfied, too.” 

To the first objection you will probably make there are 
several answers. I understand that about ninety-eight per- 
cent of our children are forced by our industrial systems to 
leave school and go to work at or before they are fourteen. 
They have not the opportunity to spend years in learning a 
profession. As a consequence, the most necessary work of 
the world gets the lowest wages and the most useless work 
gets the highest—usually. The same condition forces most 
people into work they do not like, or are not adapted to, or 
qualified for. It likewise makes drudgery of work and keeps 
producers everlastingly at it. 

If the whole result of every hour’s work were exactly ex- 
changeable for the whole result of any other hour’s work, all 
this would be changed. If the whole result went in exchange, 
all that part of the result which is contributed by nature 
would pass to the consumer without charge. No rent could 
come from that source! The purchasing power of every 
hour’s work being the same, no matter where it was exerted, 
the excess produce of the more fertile land would go to the 
consumer, free, instead of remaining (as rent) in the hands 
of the landowner. 
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If the purchasing power of every hour’s work were the 
same, no matter what we worked at, there would be no more 
three-cornered men in square holes or square men in three- 
cornered holes. The pecuniary incentive to the choice of 
occupations would be gone! 

Abolish the legislation which now interferes with the issu- 
ing of such money, and provide that all public expenses be 
paid by such, and interest will cease to be paid. No one will 
then borrow money. 

- With this, ground rent will also cease. The earth will then 
be free—treally free; without price. 

If the value of products were measured by the amount of 
human work stored in them, and nothing else, would not 
those parts of the products which are not the result of human 
work—that is, those parts which consist in the material boun- 
ty of nature—the natural resources—pass free, without price, 
from their original home in nature’s storehouse to the final 
consumer? That is, would not the price of all exchangeable 
things be fixed solely by the amount of human work involved 
in their production? And if so, would it make any differ- 
ence where—on what particular spot of earth—they were 
produced? And if not, would there be any incentive to 
monopolize land? Is it not a fact that, if the unit of account 
—say, the dollar—were made the representative and record of 
a definite unit of human work, the value of products would 
be determined by the amount of work stored in them, regard- 
less of the quantity or quality? If, then, one place would 
yield twice as much of a certain product as another place, to 
the same effort, the place yielding the smaller amount would 
be put to a more suitable use—to the production of some- 
thing else. Thus, every spot would be put to the use to 
which it was best adapted. 

When all work and products are exchanged on the basis of 
work for work—equivalence of work—land value will disap- 
pear, the differences being shared in by all, through the 
greater results obtainable by each. In other words, a unit of 
account representing and recording a definite unit of human 
work will equalize all differences of locations. What is now 
called the “unearned increment of land,” or ground rent, 
will show in the larger amount of these bounties that every 
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worker will receive as a direct product from his work or in 
exchange with other workers. 

All “other land” will be “as good” when all can “tbe had 
without cost.” All can “be had without cost” when all 
exchange is measured by work. 

If you knew that the purchasing power of your work 
would be just the same, no matter where you lived and 
worked, you would pay nothing for permission to use one 
location in preference to another. 

If you and I and all other persons were allowed to issue our 
own money on the same basis, couldn’t we develop a mutual 
banking system that would enable us to exchange work with- 
out putting any price on anything else? 

If the whole result of every hour’s work went in exchange 
as the equivalent of the whole result of any other hour’s 
work, would it make any difference (“financially”) on what 
particular spot of earth it was done, or at what particular 
kind of work? If you knew you could get just “as good a 
living” at one kind of work as at another; and in one loca- 
tion as in another; would you not choose the work and the 
location most agreeable to you—caring less about the latter 
than the former? 

We can’t all pick the same berries, off the same bush, at 
the same time; but we can fix it so that we may all have, 
practically, equally free use of the same location at the same 
time. 

When you use one location exclusively, gathering nuts, and 
I use another exclusively, gathering fruit, and we exchange 
nuts and fruits on the basis of work for work, we each share 
equally in the natural fertility of both locations, and are 
thus equally free in their use. 

But when we work thus, and exchange on the basis either 
of results or of scarcity, we exclude each other from our 
equitable shares in the natural fertility of each other’s loca- 
tions, thus practically denying each other freedom in their 
use. No matter how slight this robbery may be, it is the 
germ of power from which all appropriative power comes. 
For, through its tendency to enable some persons to satisfy 
their desires at the expense of the work of others, it creates 
the incentive to monopolize land—to hold it in order to 
charge others for its use, instead of using it ourselves. This 
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germ of power—tribute-compelling power—is called land 
value. It exists solely through the failure to balance the land 
tenure. Nothing can destroy this germ short of a perfectly 
balanced land tenure. The slightest advantage left to ex- 
clusive possessors will surely develop to the highest possible 
point of robbery—the point where producers will no longer 
consent to live and work. (Witness suiciding farmers in 
Minnesota, 1922) 

Remember this: that human work is all that human beings 
can contribute to the satisfaction of human desires, and for 
which other human beings will voluntarily give work. What- 
ever passes as rent, or interest, or wages, or profit, or price, 
which is not the satisfying power of human work, is, neces- 
sarily, the tribute-compelling power of appropriation. Ap- 
propriation—or taxation—no matter what name it is given, 
nor under what form or by whom exercised—is merely the 
taking without rendering an equivalent, and constitutes rob- 
bery. 

All the serious problems of civilization are summed up in 
that one word—robbery. And it has its germ—it springs 
from—the power which originates in the result unit, which 
causes unbalanced benefits of exclusively possessed locations, 
the privilege of exclusive possession of locations being there- 
by treated as property. Balance the land tenure by adopting 
a human work-unit and there will remain no fulcrum upon 
which any lever of oppression can rest. Provided, of course, 
that all legislation which conflicts with a balanced land tenure 
be abolished. 

These truths are so simple that primitive people, as Spencer 
said, who have no theories about equity, simply practice it. 
But, in the introduction of a medium—a go-between—we 
changed from the work basis to the result basis; and ever 
since we have been hunting for the source of the magic power 
which enables idlers to fatten off of workers. Mark well my 
words: If we are ever to reach the condition in which no 
slavery whatever exists; in which each earns his own living, 
and is not robbed in the least, we must measure our exchanges 
by human work—our medium of exchange must represent 
nothing but human work. We too often forget that the 
work of “the man of brawn and muscle who toils with his 
hands” is absolutely necessary to the existence of every one 
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of us, while much, if not most, of the work of those who 
now get the “‘salaries,”’ “commissions,” “‘fees,” etc., might be 
dispensed with without exterminating our species. And shall 
we continue to consider that an hour devoted to absolutely 
necessary work is not equal to an hour’s work at non- 
essential, or Jess essential production? Whoever asks another 
to work harder for a certain result, in exchange, than he 
would have to work to get it direct from the natural re- 
sources, is asking that other to work for him for nothing, 
which is the essence of robbery. 

Suppose we agree to make the unit of exchange redeemable 
in one hour of human work, and you produce 100 of a given 
product in 10 hours, and accept as pay the legal unit—$1 an 
hour—or $10. As that is the value of the product, you do 
not have to accept a fraction of the product as your “‘share,” 
but are enabled (by the exchange unit) to keep it all. Where 
does the employer come in, do you ask? Who is the em- 
ployer? Whoever gets your services is your employer and, by 
rendering you an equivalent service in return, becomes your 
employe. We employ each other when we exchange services, 
so that, if we exchange the full product, each gets his full 
product and neither gets any “profit.” Where does the re- 
source owner come in? Nowhere. A dollar redeemable only 
in human work cannot exchange nature’s gifts, and they be- 
come free—without price. This enables every worker to 
employ himself, relieving other workers from the competi- 
tion of landless persons. ‘This kind of dollar fixes the price 
of products according to the amount of human work in- 
volved, eliminating the “supply and demand” powers—as 
price fixers. 

Do you object on the ground that this would give the com- 
monest unskilled worker the same wages as your learned and 
skilled self? Well, it gives you free resources at the same 
time, and thus multiplies your wages and reduces the cost of 
living. Would you rather pay the present monopoly prices 
for land and other natural resources (all economically con- 
sidered as land), in rent or purchase price, and interest for 
the use of the money you must have, and a “profit” to your 
“employer,” than grant the manual worker equal pay for an 
hour’s exertion of his energy? Which is the most, the amount 
present conditions take from you in tribute to these various 
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monopoly powers or the difference between your wages and 
the wages of the common manual worker? Would you rather 
divide your earnings with non-workers, on the basis of their 
monopoly powers, than accept the same wages as all other 
workers, with natural resources free and no non-producers to 
take anything from you? 

If the cost of living is reduced to the cost of production, 
at the rate of $1 an hour and free resources (with the con- 
sequent result of no rent, no interest, no “profit”), and your 
wages are raised to the full value of your product; why 
should you object because the change puts all workers on a 
level with you—making the percentage of their benefit 
greater than yours? Haven’t they been at a greater disad- 
vantage? Haven't they been getting a smaller proportion of 
their product? 

Again: If wages were the same in all vocations; if an 
hour’s work would yield the same pay in every occupation; if 
the same money return were obtainable from an effort exerted 
in any direction, what incentive would determine the direc- 
tion of human efforts? Money? Isn’t the mainspring of 
greed, “big business,” monopoly, modern “commercialism,” 
the money incentive? Who works “for the love of the 
work” in these days? Not the person who is obliged to work 
“for a living.” Only those rich enough to acquire ‘“‘accom- 
plishments.” But with equal pay for equal work—that is, 
for equal time worked—who would work at anything which 
he did not love to work at? Which is the most efficient 
work; that done for the love of it, or that done for the sake 
of the money it yields? Reduce all work to the level of love 
for it and will not the cost of living be reduced? 

The San Francisco Bulletin of October 7, 1914, said: ‘““The 
best work is done by those who are most interested in what 
they are doing; by those who like their work, in fact. Liking 
for one’s work is a safe enough test of anyone’s usefulness.” 

“The motive for industrial exertion, therefore, is strongest 
when men receive the full reward of their labor,” said Max 
Hirsch. 

By what means can it be accurately determined what con- 
stitutes “the full reward of labor”? If the worker is forced 
to use a location that yields less to equal effort than another 
location which is held out of use, is the “reward” to which 
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he is entitled thereby lessened? Does not the monopoly of 
land force a great many people to use land that yields far 
less to a given effort than very much land that is held out of 
use? To deny that they are entitled to as great a reward as 
if they used the better land is to deny equal freedom in the 
use of the earth. 

The full reward of effort is all that nature yields to that 
effort. If two men work for each other, they swap work; 
that’s all. And work is not measurable by nature’s yield. 
The only way each can get the full reward of his work is by 
their swapping results according to the time spent in produc- 
ing them. By so doing neither of them counts in anything 
done by nature. By doing otherwise nature’s aid is counted 
in, and the “lucky” possessor of the better location gets 
something for nothing. Nature’s gifts are (normally) free— 
yielded up equally to equal effort and can never have a price 
(the power to command human work) except through the . 
power of appropriation. The processes of production being 
free, the comparison of results will show the average amount 
of work required for definite results in each kind of produc- 
tion, and work will be withdrawn from or applied to different 
locations, according to the possibilities of results from equal 
efforts. 

If, for instance, the average amount of copper to be ob- 
tained from a certain amount of work were suddenly doubled 
by new discoveries in nature’s store house, a new average 
would be at once thereby established, and the poorest loca- 
tions abandoned, just as old processes of manufacture are 
abandoned when more efficient ones are introduced. The in- 
creased quantity of results from such discoveries, being na- 
ture’s gifts, could not normally exchange for the same quan- 
tities of other things as before. The object of comparing re- 
sults in a “market” would then be—not to determine how 
much work people could be forced to offer in exchange, but— 
to determine where, when, how, and by whom each thing 
could best be produced. 

So abnormal are the conditions under which we now live 
that the dominance of the wealth-getting desire makes the 
truth seem stranger than fiction to the most of people. 
Known legal fictions masquerade as laws. And the truth that 
human work is the only thing that any human being can 
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possibly give to another in exchange is not only obscured, but 
eclipsed. “What!” say they, “measure our exchanges by our 
work instead of the results? Why, that would give the in- 
ventor no more than the shoveller; the skilled mechanic no 
more than the unskilled laborer; the artist and painter no 
more than the hodcarrier! Impossible!” Just as though these 
differences were normal—the outcome of equal opportunities. 
Does any sane adult suppose for a moment that such differs 
ences as those comparisons involve could possibly evolve in 
an environment of equality of opportunity? If not, then 
they are the product of inequity, and cannot be pleaded as an 
excuse for not trying to apply principles of equity. Immanuel 
Kant said: “Nature is not chargeable with any partial dis- 
tribution of her gifts in those matters which concern all men 
without distinction, and in respect to the essential ends of 
human nature, we cannot advance farther with the help of 
the highest philosophy, than under the guidance which nature 
has vouchsafed to the meanest understanding.” Equitable 
theories are not intended for application to inequitable en- 
vironments, except as exterminators of such environments. 
And, in the process of transforming the inequitable condition 
into the equitable, maladjustments cannot fairly be laid at 
the door of the transforming process. 

If the human work-unit cannot be made to fit present con- 
ditions so as to bring equitable results, that is the fault of the 
conditions, not of the unit; for neither can any other kind of 
unit. What is needed is a change of the conditions; and the 
human work-unit will go a long way toward changing the 
conditions in the right direction. And as The Public said, 
“When right things are done, results may be left to care for 
themselves.” 

As to such work as Edison’s. In what does its “worth” 
consist? Evidently, in enabling people to get a great deal 
more from natural resources with the same exertion. That 
is, inventors and discoverers bring to the knowledge of 
humankind hitherto unknown qualities or actions of the 
material and forces of nature, by utilization of which persons 
may more easily extract from nature those elements which 
sustain, perpetuate and develop human life. They find out 
what was not only not known, but what was not known to 
exist. The discoverer of gold, or coal, or petroleum, or na- 
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tural gas, or copper, etc., does for humankind exactly the 
same kind of service as the discoverer of a chemical affinity, a 
mechanical property, an electric tendency, etc., or the dis- 
coverer of other ways of utilizing known elements and 
tendencies—called invention. It is one of the cardinal 
doctrines of singletaxers that the discovery of gold, or any 
other mineral substance, does not give the discoverer any 
equitable claim to private property in the substance dis- 
covered. In that the singletaxer is right. If natural resources 
ought to be free—the common inheritance of all humankind, 
for use only—then there can be no exceptions. For, as Her- 
bert Spencer very forcibly pointed out, if one portion can be 
so reduced to private property, so can another, until finally 
the whole world might be so reduced to private ownership. 
Tf the discoverer of gold has no valid claim to property in 
that gold, neither has an Edison any valid claim to property 
in any “secret” of nature he discovers. Its utility (capacity) 
does not depend in the slightest degree upon anything he 
does. The sole contribution of the discoverer was the “‘work 
of discovery.” Upon this basis, compensation for the “work 
of discovery,” whole continents have been claimed; gold and 
other mines are now claimed. And all such claims are just as 
valid as, and no more so than the claims of the Edisons. The 
increased power of production (that is, the ability to get more 
from nature with the same exertion) is not drawn from the 
work put in by the discoverer but from the material or force 
of nature discovered. To which of these has the person mak- 
ing the discovery a natural, equitable claim? The answer is 
clearly given in the definition of wealth every singletaxer has 
accepted; namely, human work. Such claims ignore the fact 
that the energy which contributes the difference is not exerted 
by the worker who made the tools, but comes from the re- 
sources worked upon. This is self-evident when we consider 
that the result comes from equal effort, and that the whole 
claim rests on the showing that such results can be obtained 
from equal effort. The discoverer or inventor virtually says: 
Because I show you how you can get twice as much from the 
same amount of work I am entitled to a share of the result. 
Either exchange must be on the basis of work for work or 
of results for results. It is on the latter now, and that is 
why the tendency is to concentrate the ownership of results 
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into the possession of the few. It requires nothing but plain 
common sense—the sense common to all sane adult human 
beings—to see that the only equitable basis for exchange is 
work for work. And if exchange is to be put upon that 
basis, the medium of exchange must have for its unit a rep- 
resentative of a definite unit of human work. There is no 
escaping this conclusion. There is no more definite way of 
determining such a unit than that of a time limit. The 
recognition of this fact is so fundamental that primitive com- 
munities naturally act upon it. It is only obscured by the 
cunning of “financiers” and sophistry of “economists” in 
more complex civilizations, where the inequitable land tenure 
more fully enslaves the workers. 

Answering a printer’s question, The Benjamin Franklin 
Monthly said: “The chief question in cost-finding is to 
ascertain how many units of productive labor have been sold, 
and how much these units have cost. The unit in printing 
offices is generally conceded to be the hour—the productive 
or chargeable hour—the hour sold. The fact that certain 
work done is part time-work makes no difference whatever. 
It is no trouble for piece hands in a bindery to state when 
they start on a given job and when they finish. The result is 
that it is thus possible to secure the hour cost and the thou- 
sand cost—a decided advantage in cost-finding. A very 
good reason why the hour cost should be ascertained is be- 
cause all the department and overhead expenses are—together 
with the payroll—divided by the sold hours to get at the 
cost per hour. Every now and again some particular job 
- finds its way into the bindery, the employes classify it as 
‘objectionable’ work, and refuse to proceed with it except on 
a time basis. This method is growing especially among union 
employes. With @ recognized hour cost the value of the unit 
does not vary very materially from one year to another, and 
the more this hour cost is recognized the sooner will come the 
standardization of costs in every shop all over the country.” 

Thus we see that the hour is becoming a more and more 
recognized unit of measurement of work, because it is the 
most convenient. 

The love of work is natural—it is the kinetic energy of 
chemical affinity expressed in necessary human activity. The 
capacity for work varies to but an imperceptible degree, if 
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at all, in equally free sane adult persons. An Edison might 
make a very poor hod carrier, as poor a one as the hod carrier 
would make an Edison. The difference is not in the amount 
of work each puts in, but in its application. A woman or a 
child can get as big results in a day, at many kinds of work, 
as a strong man. The more science and invention are used 
the less is the proportion human work contributes to results. 

In 1911 President Taft said: ‘Mr. Holmes, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the Yearbook of that department 
for 1899, points out that between the years 1855 and 1894 
the time of human labor required to produce 1 bushel of 
corn on an average declined from 4 hours and 34 minutes to 
4I minutes, and the cost of the human labor required to 
produce this bushel declined from 353% cents to 10% cents. 
Between 1830 and 1896 the time of human labor required for 
the production of a bushel of wheat was reduced from 3 
hours to 10 minutes, while the price of the labor required for 
this purpose declined from 171% cents to 31/3 cents. Be- 
tween 1860 and 1894 the time of human labor required for 
the production of a ton of hay was reduced from 35% hours 
to 11 hours and 34 minutes, and the cost of labor per ton 
was reduced from $3.06 to $1.29. In 1899 the calculation 
made with respect to the reduction in the cost of labor for 
the production of seven crops of that year over the old-time 
manner of production in the fifties and sixties shows it to 
have been $681,000,000 for one year.” 

Union labor opposition to scientific management will prove 
as fruitless as hand labor opposition to machines did, if its 
efficiency becomes demonstrated. 

But see how completely all these difficulties would vanish 
if every worker received a dollar an hour! 

This does not seem so far-fetched an idea as it did when I 
first suggested it, now that Henry Ford pays a minimum—to 
women as well as men—of $5 for eight hours’ work. It isn’t 
much of a step to $8 for eight hours’ work. That Ford could 
easily afford to pay the latter is seen from the enormous 
profits he is making. 

Henry George said: “Increased velocity may give to the 
impact of a cannon ball the same effect as increased weight, 
yet, nevertheless, weight is one thing and velocity another.” 
And so, too, human exertion is one thing and knowledge and 
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skill other things. They increase the results of equal exer- 
tion. Make access to knowledge, etc., equal and there can be 
no monopoly of them to enable any one to charge the wages 
of special skill. 

Returning to Edison, what does he put in? His mental and 
physical energies—nothing more; for that is all he has to put 
in. What does the hod carrier put in? Just what Edison 
does—his mental and physical energies. 

But, you may say, just look at the difference in the result! 
What Edison does is worth vastly more to the world than 
what the hod carrier does. 

But who supplied that difference—Edison, or nature? Edi- 
son’s work is what we call ‘more efficient.” But in what does 
“efficiency” consist? Now, here’s the point: What persons 
exchange is not what nature supplies—that is what Henry 
George contended ought to be free—but their efforts; that 
is, their work. An equivalence in exchange consists in an 
equivalence in work. If what nature contributes is free, 
then altogether regardless of whether it is much or little, the 
exchange will be equitable if equal amounts of work are ex- 
changed. If Edison gets more out of nature in five hours’ 
work than the hod carrier does, it isn’t because he put in any 
more work, but because he put it in in a way that secured a 
larger bounty from nature. But that doesn’t alter the fact 
that the bounty of nature is (equitably—and should be prac- 
tically) free, and so cannot enter into any calculation of an 
exchange of work. The difference between an Edison and a 
hod carrier is chiefly environment, which determines oppor- 
tunity. And the medium of exchange we now use intensifies 
such differences. One who is very efficient (that is, who 
gets more from nature than others do with an equal amount 
of work) will attract trade from the other very efficient 
ones; while less efficient ones will find it easier to exchange 
with others of their own efficiency. Thus the most efficient 
can supply their wants most easily, and the least efficient least 
easily. But, where the environment is that of equal freedom, 
there will be very little difference in the efficiency of differ- 
ent persons; for opportunities for acquiring knowledge and 
skill will then be equal. All come into this world entirely 
devoid of both knowledge and skill, and with practically 
equal capacities for acquiring both, but with tendencies to- 
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ward different lines of activity. This latter disqualifies them 
for equal attainment in the same directions, but not for 
equal attainment in different directions. ‘The differences in 
the utilization of human work power are, normally, mainly 
differences of tendency and opportunity, not of capacity. 
As The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences said, ““The most 
familiar words and phrases are connected by imperceptible 
ties with the reasonings and discoveries of former men and 
distant times. ‘Their knowledge is an inseparable part of 
ours: the present generation inherits and uses the scientific 
wealth of all the past.” But poverty—lack of opportunity— 
disinherits the masses. Our present land and money system 
limits the opportunities and hampers the tendencies and so 
prevents the normal development of most persons’ capacities. 
For this reason the adoption of an equitable medium of ex- 
change can not be expected, at first, to secure pure equity in 
exchange. But it will secure a vastly more equitable exchange 
than is possible with the medium now in use the world over; 
and it will rapidly bring conditions to a state in which it will 
secure pure equity in all exchange. 

In this last part of my argument I have answered the 
objection that time alone is not a sufficient means of de- 
termining a unit of work, on the theory that some put in 
more mental or physical effort in the same time than others. 
No one can expend more energy than he has. Let roo stand 
for the total amount of energy a person has to expend. If 
90 per cent is put into physical work, there will be only ro 
per cent left for mental work: and if 90 per cent is put into 
mental work, there will be only 10 per cent left for physical 
work. Now, the present land and money systems are so 
abnormal that the resultant environment induces the few, 
having the power, to devote the greater percentage of their 
energies to the mental efforts involved in keeping the rest 
busy devoting their energies mainly to the mere physical 
efforts necessary to eke out an existence. And it is this, 
rather than any inherent difference of capacity, or any will- 
ingness, that enables some persons to exert more power in a 
given time than others. Given equal opportunity and those 
differences will dwindle to inappreciable quantities. 

But here I meet the objection that there are all degrees of 
capacity, from the idiot to the genius, in proof of which 
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modern psychologists cite the testimony of experience in the 
use of the Binet-Simon intelligence scale. Prof. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, in his work on the Stanford revision and extension of 
the Binet-Simon intelligence scale (1916) says: “It has in 
fact been found wherever comparisons have been made that 
children of superior social status yield a higher average 
mental age than children of the laboring classes . . . In the 
case of the Stanford investigation, also, it was found that 
when the unselected school children were grouped in three 
classes according to social status (superior, average, and in- 
ferior), the average EF Q (Intelligence Quotient) for the 
superior social group was 107, and that of the inferior social 
group 93. This is equivalent to a difference of one year in 
mental age with 7-year-olds, and to a difference of two years 
with 14-year-olds. ... The results of five separate and distinct 
lines of inquiry based on the Stanford data agree in support- 
ing the conclusion that the children of successful and cul- 
tured parents test higher than children from wretched and 
ignorant homes.” 

To which he adds his personal opinion that it is “for the 
simple reason that their heredity is better.” This requires 
(what he does not give) a definition of heredity. Much that 
is called heredity is pre-natal influence. The author of Ede- 
ology defines pre-natal influence as “all influences, physical, 
mental, or moral, which, acting through the parents, affect an 
unborn child. These forces are not active during actual 
pregnancy only, for the condition of both father and mother 
some little time before and at conception helps to determine 
the form and character of the offspring.” Then the same 
author thus defines heredity, and contrasts the two: ‘“Hered- 
ity is that law by which permanent and settled qualities of 
the parents or of the more remote ancestors reappear in the 
child; while pre-natal influence signifies the effect produced 
upon the future being by temporary conditions of the parents 
in the above periods, as by temporary mental states (anger, 
fear, happiness) or by temporary physical conditions (activ- 
ity, health, exhaustion of a part or the entire body) .” 

In the light of these definitions it is evident that the 
present-day environment of the majority of the “laboring 
classes” is such that it alone is amply sufficient to account 
for all the differences of endowment the intelligence tests 
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find between children of “the superior social status” (those 
having the social advantages) and the children of the “in- 
ferior” (those having the social disadvantages). 

In a recent article in World’s Work, Prof. Terman said: 
“Test elements which did not help to differentiate subjects 
of known superiority from subjects of known inferiority 
were eliminated.” As William Crocker says, in calling my 
attention to it, “In other words, any test that did not show 
that the superior were superior and the inferior were inferior 
were thrown out. This plan works all right when selecting 
for special kinds of ability, but is misleading and harmful 
when an attempt is made to apply it to determine general 
superiority.” 

To blame heredity for the difference is to make a mistake 
similar to that of the Malthusian theory. All that in- 
telligence testing can do is to aid in the treatment of the 
victims of our human institutions. But unless economic 
equity is established we will continue to breed two extreme 
classes. 

In his “supplementary considerations” Prof. Terman says: 
“It would be a mistake to suppose that any set of mental 
tests could be devised which would give us complete in- 
formation about a child’s native intelligence. There are no 
tests which are absolutely pure tests of intelligence. All are 
influenced to a greater or less degree also by training and by 
social environment. For this reason, all the ascertainable 
facts bearing on such influences should be added to the record 
of the mental examination, and should be given due weight 
in reaching a final conclusion as to the level in intelligence.” 

Such a change in our economic environment as would 
make wealth-getting easy for all would wipe out the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which now separate the “‘su- 
perior” from the “inferior” social classes and make an en- 
vironment which would enable all children to be well born. 
A wage scale adjusted to our present environment can but 
perpetuate that environment. We must recognize the scien- 
tifically established fact that we are creatures of environment 
and adopt an economic system suited to equals. 

In all newly settled communities—and I have lived in such 
—as well as in many rural districts, people practice exchange 
on the basis of time for time; and to a far larger extent than 
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is generally supposed. The scarcity of money, under our 
present system, forces many to it because it forces them to 
the direct exchange of work instead of stored work (or 
wealth—the results). Under these conditions such exchange 
is always less equitable than it could possibly be where equal 
freedom prevailed, yet it is far more equitable than what is 
carried on by means of the present medium of exchange. 

The “round men who are stuck into three-cornered holes,” 
and the “three-cornered men who are jammed into round 
holes,” will account for most of the differences we notice in 
the amount of results different persons obtain at the same 
employment and under exactly similar circumstances. The 
chief incentive to the choice of occupations is pecuniary, 
under present economic conditions, so that very few are 
fitted for the kind of work they attempt to do. Equality of 
opportunity would change all this. 

Has any sane adult person a million times the capacity of 
any other, for acquiring knowledge and skill? If some now 
have much more knowledge and skill than others, can it be 
proven that it is because of greater capacity, in view of the 
fact that opportunities are not, and have not been, equal? 
Over-worked men and women cannot bring children into 
this world with as much stamina and power of endurance as 
those who are able to live more normally. How can it be 
said that their children have the same, or equal, opportunities 
with the latter? 

Peter Kropotkin said: “In this twentieth century, whole 
populations still plow with the same plow as their medieval 
ancestors, live in the same incertitude of the morrow, and 
are as carefully denied education as their ancestors; . . . 

“From the age of ten or even nine we send the child to 
push a coal-cart in a mine, or to bind, with a little monkey’s 
agility, the two ends of threads broken in a spinning gin. 
From the age of thirteen we compel the girl—a child yet— 
to work as a ‘woman’ at the weaving-loom, or to stew in 
the poisoned, over-heated air of a cotton-dressing factory, or 
perhaps, to be poisoned in the death chambers of Stafford- 
shire pottery. As to those who have the relatively rare luck 
of receiving some more education, we crush their minds by 
useless over-time, we consciously deprive them of all pos- 
sibility of themselves becoming producers; and under an 
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educational system of which the motive is ‘profits,’ and the 
means ‘specialization,’ we simply work to death the women 
teachers who take their educational duties in earnest. .. . 

“Under the pretext of division of labor we have sharply 
separated the brain worker from the manual worker. The 
masses of workmen do not receive more scientific education 
than their grandfathers did; but they have been deprived of 
the education of even the small workshop, while their boys 
and girls are driven into a mine or a factory from the age 
of thirteen, and there they soon forget the little they may 
have learned at school. As to the men of science, they de- 
spise labor... . 

“At the outset of modern industry three generations of 
workers have invented; now they cease to do so. As to the 
inventions of the engineers, specially trained for devising 
machines, they are either devoid of genius or not practical 
enough. . . . Scientific education on a wide scale has become 
necessary for further inventions, and that education is re- 
fused to the workers... . 

“We maintain that in the interests of both science and 
industry, as well as of society as a whole, every human be- 
ing, without distinction of birth, ought to receive such an 
education as would enable him, or her, to combine a thor- 
ough knowledge of science with a thorough knowledge of 
handicraft\::..’. 

“In each trade one must know how to make a plate with 
parallel surfaces, a cylinder, a disc, a square, and a round 
hole; how to manage a limited number of tools, all tools be- 
ing mere modifications of less than a dozen types; and how 
to transform one kind of motion into another. This is the 
foundation of all mechanical handicrafts; so that the knowl- 
edge of how to make in wood these primary elements, how 
to manage the chief tools in wood-work, and how to trans- 
form various kinds of motion ought to be considered as the 
very basis for the subsequent teaching of all possible kinds of 
mechanical handicraft. The pupil who has acquired that 
skill already knows one good half of all possible trades . . . 

“Men of science invent no more, or very little. Is it not 
striking, indeed, that the steam-engine, even in its leading 
ptinciples, the railway-engine, the steamboat, the telephone, 
the phonograph, the weaving-machine, the lace-machine, the 
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lighthouse, the macadamized road, photography in black and 
in colors, and thousands of less important things, have not 
been invented by professional men of science, although none 
of them would have refused to associate his name with any 
of the above-named inventions? Men who hardly had re- 
ceived any education at school, who had merely picked up 
the crumbs of knowledge from the tables of the rich, and 
who made their experiments with the most primitive means 
—the attorney’s clerk Smeaton, the instrument-maker Watt, 
the brakesman Stephenson, the jeweller’s apprentice Fulton, 
the mill-wright Rennis, the mason Telford, and hundreds of 
others whose very names remain unknown, were, as Mr. 
Smiles justly says, ‘the real makers of modern civilization’; 
while the professional men of science, provided with all means 
for acquiring knowledge and experimenting, have invented 
little in the formidable array of implements, machines, and 
prime-motors which has shown to humanity how to utilize 
and to manage the forces of nature. The fact is striking, 
but its explanation is very simple: those men—the Watts and 
the Stephensons—knew something which the savants do not 
know—they knew the use of their hands; their surroundings 
stimulated their inventive powers; they knew machines, their 
leading principles, and their work; they had breathed the 
atmosphere of the workshop and the building-yard.” 

And Kropotkin said that the experiment of training both 
hand and brain at the same time was tried at “the Moscow 
Technical School for twenty consecutive years with many 
hundreds of boys; and, according to the testimonies of the 
most competent judges at the exhibitions of Brussels, Phila- 
delphia, Vienna and Paris,” the experiment was a success. 
“After a five or six years’ stay at the school, the students left 
it with a thorough knowledge of higher mathematics, 
physics, mechanics, and connected sciences—so thorough, in- 
deed, that it was not second to that acquired in the best 
mathematical faculties of the most eminent European uni- 
versities.” They “fabricated with their own hands, and 
without the help of professional workmen, fine steam 
engines, from the heavy boiler to the last finely turned screw, 
agricultural machinery, and scientific apparatus—all for the 
trade—and they received the highest awards for the work of 
their hands at the international exhibitions. They were 
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scientifically educated skilled workers—workers with uni- 
versity education—highly appreciated even by the Russian 
manufacturers who so much distrust science . . . Science was 
taught hand in hand with its applications, and what was 
learned in the schoolroom was applied in the workshop... 
the teaching of technical skill was prosecuted in the same 
systematical way as laboratory work is taught in the uni- 
versities.” 

And so he concluded that “it has been demonstrated by 
actual experiment that, by adopting methods of education 
advocated long since and partially applied here and there, it 
is most easy to convey to children of an average intelligence, 
before they have reached the age of fourteen or fifteen, a 
broad general comprehension of nature, as well as of human 
societies; to familiarize their minds with sound methods of 
both scientific research and technical work, and inspire their 
hearts with a deep feeling of human solidarity and justice; 
and that it is extremely easy to convey during the next four 
or five years a reasoned, scientific knowledge of nature’s 
laws, as well as a knowledge, at once reasoned and practical, 
of the technical methods of satisfying man’s material needs 
... All this has been proved . .. It has been won by the 
obscure tillers of the soil, from whose hands greedy states, 
landlords and middlemen snatch the fruit of their labor even 
before it is ripe.” 

Kropotkin was not merely a revolutionist. He was a 
scientist of international reputation. It is clearly evident, 
therefore, that equality of opportunity would enable every 
normal person, at the age of twenty-one, to be proficient in 
both science and one or more handicrafts. 

But what is equality of opportunity? Opportunity for 
what? For “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’— 
which is: To acquire wealth; in other words, to get rich. 
And this is the opportunity that the masses of the whole 
world are blindly struggling for. 

A balanced land tenure (The Equitist Plan) will establish 
that equality of opportunity. 

Nature doesn’t make any normal person twice as capable 
as any other normal person. Human institutions, by depriv- 
ing some of opportunities and giving others privileges, make 
most of the differences we look upon as differences in abili- 
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ties. With equality of opportunity misfits would disappear 
and all would become expert. With the price of everything 
determined in the market by the number of hours’ work 
necessary to produce it, there would be no rent or interest. 
That means free land and money. And that means so easy 
a living for all that the pecuniary incentive would cease to 
dominate. As a result no one would risk the disapprobation 
of others by “demanding twenty hours’ work in return for 
ten;” and no one would give it. 

What Henry George said about the ability to read or write 
exposes the fallacy of the argument in support of a unit of 
effort that would discriminate between the efforts of the 
skilled and unskilled, or the learned and unlearned. For he 
has shown that whatever difference there may be is due to the 
advantage obtainable from exceptional opportunities. “Im- 
provement of this kind,” he said, “‘can only benefit the indi- 
vidual while it is confined to the individual, and thus gives 
him an advantage over the body of ordinary laborers whose 
wages form the regulative basis of all other wages. If such 
personal improvements become general the effect can only be 
to enable competition to force wages to a lower level.” 

That is, the differences are differences of advantages of 
education, skill, etc., which are in turn due to advantages of 
opportunity. So that equality of opportunity would destroy 
the advantages and put all on the same level. But that 
would not be a “‘lower’”’ level, as it is where natural resources 
are monopolized. 

With natural opportunities equally free to the use of all 
persons, such personal improvements as the development of 
skill and knowledge would become general. Activity is the 
normal characteristic of every living thing. Love of accom- 
plishment is a part of human nature, and I cannot imagine 
a condition of equal freedom in which any one would grow 
up unlearned or unskilled. No two would be learned or 
skilled in precisely the same way, but all would be learned 
and skilled in some direction. And in adopting a human 
work unit we must fit it to the free condition that ought to 
obtain, and not further outrage the present disadvantaged 
many who have been denied the benefit of normal oppor- 
tunities. 

We must remember that our ideas of the value of different 
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kinds of human effort are distorted by the infinite inequities 
of our present environment. In my estimation the man 
shoveling dirt yonder is of vastly more service to his fellows 
than the high-priced executive of a nation who denies the 
people of a whole state the power to oust an unjust judge 
from his service to privileged interests, and is therefore 
worthy of greater remuneration. Yet he gets, perhaps, twenty 
or twenty-five cents an hour, while the other gets twenty- 
five dollars an hour. The woman who stitches her life away 
for the pittance that keeps her children from starving is 
doing more of the necessary work of the world than the one 
who gets a thousand times as much for an equal effort at 
painting or singing to tickle the vanity, or esthetic taste, of 
classes who live without work. 

A conspicuous feature of all industry, business, production 
and exchange, is the esteeming of the financial return above 
everything else. The largest salary entices the lawyer, doctor, 
the preacher or priest, as well as the clerk and laborer. 
“Education,” from kindergarten to university, is shaped to 
especially fit students for financial success. Yet, theoret- 
ically, in church and school and periodical, we are shown 
how much better it is to have a personal interest in our work 
for its own sake than for its financial results. If the unit of 
currency represents—because redeemed in—one hour’s human 
work, will not that mean that the whole result of an hour’s 
human work in any vocation will exchange for the whole 
result of any other hour’s human work in any other vocation? 
And if so, would it not be a matter of utter indifference, 
financially, in what vocation the work was done? What 
could conduce more to securing the personal interest of the 
worker in his work, and the choice of a vocation especially 
attractive to the worker, regardless of financial returns, than 
a unit of exchange that would secure equal financial returns 
for an hour’s work, regardless of vocation or location? 

“But,” say some, “if we were all paid equally one dollar 
an hour, regardless of how hard we worked or what we worked 
at, the tendency to get things the easiest way would cause 
many to do as little as possible, and no one would want to do 
the disagreeable and laborious things. Some would shirk 
work,” 

Who are most inclined to shirk work? Those who like— 
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enjoy—their work, or those who do not? In which occupa- 
tion will a person do best—one in which his chief object is 
the pecuniary returns, or one in which the chief object is to 
follow his inclinations and enjoy the doing of it? And which 
will every person be most apt to select when entirely freed 
from pecuniary influences? The following is sufficient 
answer: 

“Touching the statement, so often made, that without the 
incentive of profit certain disagreeable work will be refused 
by everyone, I am glad to offer a concrete example to the 
contrary: I have a friend who is taking a nurse’s training 
course in a County Hospital. Having taken part of the 
course myself, I am qualified to state that fouler work is 
hardly possible of imagination. The remuneration is ridicu- 
lously small. Moreover the young lady taking the course has 
an independent, and very decidedly more than sufficient in- 
come. She does the work simply because she is tremendously 
interested and attracted by it, consequently she is freely 
acknowledged to be the best nurse among other women whose 
circumstances have compelled their occupation. I think 
with the abolition of the profit system it will be much more 
possible for people to fill the niches in which they best fit; 
for then they will not be influenced in their choice of an 
occupation by differences in remuneration.”—M. Doris 
Hutchins, Santa Ana, Cal. 

“But a dead level of compensation, measured solely by 
time, regardless of efficiency or energy, quantity or quality, 
would take away all incentive to industry. If everyone got 
the same pay for the same time, there would be no spur to 
ambition. The lazy could live off the industrious. You can’t 
change human nature, and those who strive to get something 
for nothing now will continue to do so.” 

Is human ambition limited to wealth-getting? If the chief 
prizes ceased to be obtainable through pecuniary means would 
human ambition die? Can there be life without motion? 
Can there be health without activity? Is not vigorous exer- 
cise normal? Is not the ambition to excel natural? If 
incentives to excell in wealth-getting, or wealth display, or 
pecuniary power are all removed, will not people seek to excel 
in other lines? If the only way we can get others to work 
for us is by our working for them an equal number of hours, 
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will it be easy to get rich by getting something for nothing? 
If the spurs to ambition are entirely free from pecuniary 
influences, will idleness and luxury inspire admiration and 
emulation? Is the acquisition of property the noblest, the 
most elevating, or the most developing life activity? Is 
spending our lives in earning the means to live—as most of 
us now do—the normal purpose of life? Why do children 
work industriously at whatever their hands find to do, even 
when they are not required to “earn” anything? Why do 
some draw and paint, others analyze and investigate, others 
construct and invent, etc.2 What law of exchange, or 
measure of value, compels them? Because every healthy 
human life must be active, by the compelling power of life 
itself. “Loafing” is a consequence of abnormal environ- 
ment. When the activities of persons are conditioned by 
equal freedom all exertion will be accompanied by the same 
kind of hearty enjoyment that children feel in voluntarily 
building a snow fort. 

When Mammon no longer offers greater returns to some 
than to others for equal work, human ambition will seek its 
prizes in other and more worthy fields of endeavor. The 
love of attainment, no longer enticed into the sordid struggle 
for wealth—by unequal returns for equal work—will find 
its normal satisfaction in following the various lines of nat- 
ural research promoting human advancement. 

The rich are not now satisfied. 

When Benjamin Franklin refused to patent his stove inven- 
tion because of its general utility, what was the incentive to 
his production? What becomes of the prevalent notion that 
wealth-getting is the fundamentally necessary incentive to 
human activity? Yet, in spite of this notion, we are all 
striving to make wealth-getting easier—for ourselves. Why 
not try to make it easy for all? 

Where there is substantial equality of opportunity people 
are not penurious. In the early days of California a “two- 
bit” (25-cent) piece was the smallest change people cared to 
bother with. Even in our restricted, trust-ridden conditions 
people do not attempt mathematical exactness in every trans- 
action. In almost, if not in all kinds of work, people are 
employed at the same wages per day, week, month or year, 
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who get different amounts of results. For it is practically an 
impossibility for any two to get exactly the same results. 

The nearer the approach to equality of opportunity at any 
time, the less particular people are as to the exact amount 
produced by each in a given time, when working at the same 
wages; or when exchanging work by the day, as they often do 
in newly settled and sparsely settled countries. But the hair 
splitting begins as the inequality of opportunity increases and 
scarcity takes the place of plenty. 

All such privilege legislation must go, in order to apply the 
work-time unit of value. Let natural law, not human legisla- 
tion, determine prices. With land and money free no one 
would want patents. 

Measure exchanges by work alone and nature’s bounties 
will yield no rent. “Labor cost” will be the only cost. And 
“Jabor cost” will not mean what it costs to maintain a 
worker, but the work that the product costs the worker. 

I put it up to objectors to show how it is possible to meas- 
ure work by including any other element than time, without 
including something that is not human work: how to so 
measure human work as to eliminate the natural resource 
factor. I also ask consideration of the fact that absolute 
accuracy has not yet been attained in any field of human 
effort, while substantial equality has always yielded the max- 
imum of human happiness. For, when every hour’s adult 
human work has the same purchasing power, wealth-getting 
will be as easy for one as for another—that is, it will be so 
easy for all that the pecuniary desire will be forced to the 
rear. 

What I here propose will at least make wealth-getting easy 


for all. 

In the case of such products as an autograph letter, or a 
painting, by a person long since dead, it is clear that the 
“sentiment” or “enthusiasm” that makes persons desire to. 
own it is itself the result of inequitable conditions. Nor- 
mally sane adults would not be irrational enough to consider 
such things exchangeable. They are transferable, but not 
exchangeable, since there is no way of determining their 
equivalence, and an essential element of true exchange is 
equivalence: either more or less constituting—to the amount 
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of the difference—robbery. Normal curiosity can be satis- 
fied by merely seeing such things. To possess the power to 
exclude others from seeing them is not the kind of “senti- 
ment” or “enthusiasm” which equity inspires. Yet that is 
what lies behind the value of such things. 

When the exchange power of effort becomes the only 
power which can command the efforts or produce of others 
in return, the reverence for those who can exercise the power 
of getting something for nothing will give place to apprecia- 
tion of those who can do the most for the general enlighten- 
ment and progress of their fellows. Then no one will desire 
to personally own (and thereby exhibit the power to monop- 
olize) such things as an original painting by a dead master; 
but they will desire to place such things in the museums of 
the associations interested in exhibitions of such rarities. 

The generally prevalent desire for ostentation has its roots 
in that power, which an unbalanced land tenure originates, 
of enabling some to get without giving—to command services 
without giving services. ‘The power to obtain one’s satis- 
factions by one’s own efforts develops a wholesome respect 
for, or appreciation of, those who acquire by that means. 
The power to appropriate, on the other hand, develops an 
unwholesome admiration, or reverence, for those who thus 
acquire. People naturally imitate those they admire. As the 
power to appropriate can accumulate faster than the power 
to produce, and grows by what it feeds on, it becomes the 
dominant power—the power most imitated. As to danger- 
ous and disagreeable kinds of work, such as some phases of 
plumbing, or of manufacturing, many contrivances for les- 
sening the danger of various kinds of work are not in use 
because the patents controlling them are held up by powerful 
corporations. Many more would be invented if it became 
necessary in order to get anyone to do such work. Brains 
would substitute machinery for muscle in many cases, and 
let it do the drudgery. On the other hand, in cases where 
all felt the necessity of work that was not agreeable to any, 
the incentive to merit esteem would be a powerful force to 
secure volunteers for such work. We find no lack of volun- 
teers eager to win the financial prizes for such work, under 
the dominance of the pecuniary incentive. With the aboli- 
tion of that incentive, the merit incentive would be sufficiently 
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powerful. “The effort to deserve and to receive the con- 
fidence and respect of one’s fellow men” would gain a tre- 
mendous impulse by the removal of the fiscal inducements. 
No one would then be satisfied with an education that ends 
short of the grave. 

The only way to make the prizes for excellence more attrac- 
tive in other lines than in the pecuniary one, is to bring to 
an equality the purchasing power of an equal amount of time 
spent in productive exertion. By thus making it a matter 
of indifference where one works, or at what one works, the 
choice of location and occupation will be determined by 
other, and higher, considerations than the pecuniary. Human 
activity will cease to be dominated by pecuniary influences. 
Are not the most efficient workers those having the greatest 
personal interest in their work? What could do more to 
make all work efficient than to free every person from 
pecuniary influence in the choice of occupations? What else 
could so effectually exterminate drudgery? What else would 
more completely enforce “the golden rule” and eliminate 
human greed? 

If you want to remove a cause, remove the incentive. It 
is the law of nature that you be not anxious for the morrow; 
but human institutions have reversed its working. The 
so-called “root of all evil”—‘the love of money’—what is its 
incentive but pecuniary interests? If measuring all human 
exchanges by time alone eliminates that, ought not every 
moralist cry aloud for it? 

Suppose that a unit which placed all human work on the 
common level of one unit (dollar, or other name) an hour, 
did, at first—while the effects of past inequity lingered— 
give inefficient, unskilled and unlettered workers the same 
return as the efficient, skilled and lettered worker; would it 
be to the interest of these latter to retain the present system, 
which reduces all workers to the least for which it is possible 
to get them to work, converting all the results above that 
amount into some form of plunder devoted to the support 
and use of non-workers? Is it possible, so long as we have a 
unit that represents results—that is the equivalent of any 
one or more commodities—for amy producer, as such, to 
avoid surrendering a part of his wages in some one or more 
forms of tribute, to non-producers? Even though all public 
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expenses were apportioned strictly according to benefits, would 
not a unit which represents results secure to the “legal own- 
ers” of natural resources and privileges the excess which some 
locations—(or processes, in case of patents) will yield over 
others, to a given effort? 

It is often said that if the very rich “made a free offer of 
their entire fortunes their sacrifice would still be less than 
that of the man who gives his life.”” That is, there is nothing 
else anyone can give, as equivalence for life, but life. Whether 
that life be taken at one fell stroke or in sections—by years, 
months, or hours—alters not the principle, but merely the 
degree. An hour of one’s life can be matched only by an 
hour of another’s. 

A “dead level” of compensation? Aye! Equality of op- 
portunity! Every hour’s work having exactly the same pur- 
chasing power. Wealth-getting as easy for one as for another 
—and easy for all. The death knell of greed—of “‘the love 
of money’”—because the death of the pecuniary incentive. 

There can be no equality of opportunity so long as an 
hour’s work in any occupation has less purchasing power 
than in any other. Make it easy for every one to qualify 
for any occupation and that occupation will cease to yield 
a greater purchasing power than others. Make all occupa- 
tions equally accessible to all workers and there will be 
equality of opportunity. 

All come into this world totally without knowledge and 
skill, and have to acquire every bit of it afterwards. ‘“‘The 
environment makes the man,” is far truer than most of us 
have realized, for it makes most of the difference between 
the ignorant and unskilled on the one hand and the learned 
and skilled on the other. 

Then, taking things as they are: What equity is there 
now in either wages or prices? Political and corporation 
office holders, attorneys, and other helpers get princely sal- 
aries for what? Their work is usually worse than unpro- 
ductive, for it is destructive of all that we hold as ideal. On 
the other hand, the actual producers of the world get noth- 
ing more than the barest living—starvation wages. And our 
ideas of the value of a day’s work are biased by the custom 
of rewarding theft and punishing production. 

Because persons do so and so now, because certain results 
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always follow certain actions now, is not sufficient evidence 
that the same kind of results would follow the same kind of 
actions were conditions equitable. In fact, it is much safer 
to assume that it will be quite otherwise; for then every 
postulate will be more closely questioned. 

Pressure from one side alone never crushes anything. One 
stone alone will not grind grain; it takes two. The power 
of oppression rests upon an unbalanced land tenure. Fenced 
off from natural resources, and thereby prevented from self 
employment, the producer is crushed by every pressure of 
privilege. The power of successful resistance to tyranny goes 
with the power of self employment—self support. Tyranny 
grows fat on dependence. And fat is always soil for disease 
germs. Independence makes tyranny impossible. Borrow- 
ing is a result of dependence, not of independence. Nor- 
mally, persons will not borrow, for they will be able to buy. 
Whoever is able to produce wealth is able to redeem his 
promises, if they are reasonable—and where people are equally 
free, promises must be reasonable to be accepted. 

When the land tenure is balanced, each person will be free 
to employ himself and to exchange products on the basis of 
effort for effort. Since such a condition will not sustain the 
feverish haste and nervous tension that now characterize our 
civilization, and there will be no struggle for existence to 
necessitate efforts to pile up wealth; and since it will then 
take as much effort at one time as at another to complete an 
exchange of services, there will be no object either in loaning 
or borrowing. With a medium of exchange, the unit of 
which represents a unit of effort, and a fundamental relation 
to the earth which makes honesty a necessity in all transac- 
tions, such deferring of payments as are necessitated by divi- 
sion of work and the inconvenience of resort to barter, will 
be accomplished by personal notes—mutual bank checks— 
for convenience. These checks will be mere promises to 
render equivalent work in return, and, of course, will bear 
no interest. For instance: The farmer who took a load of 
wheat to town could not get, in direct exchange from any 
one, the exact things he wanted. The miller could take the 
wheat, but could not give the farmer groceries and dry 
goods. But the miller could return part of the equivalent 
in flour and meal, and the rest in the form of his check. 
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The farmer could then deposit that check in his mutual 
bank and issue his own check for groceries and other things 
at the store, perhaps receiving a small remainder in the 
grocer’s check. The grocer could get a supply of flour, etc., 
from the miller in the same way. It is to facilitate such 
transactions that currency is used. But a universal mutual 
bank system will cause the checks to take the place of 
currency. No one considers such transactions borrowing, 
however; yet the acceptance of currency is the giving of 
credit until the currency is redeemed by actual work. A 
Mutual Bank check which never varies in its relation to 
effort, will entirely do away with any necessity for borrowing 
currency. That will perform its function without giving to 
any one an advantage over other persons; will not cost one 
person more than it costs another, and will represent effort-— 
real exchange power—and not the power of advantages, 
which is always the power of getting something for nothing. 

A dollar redeemable in an hour’s work cannot vary in its 
purchasing power. It will always purchase an hour’s work. 
If I work an hour on one location and get a gallon of berries, 
and another hour on another location and get only half a gal- 
lon, what are berries worth? Why, in the one case they are 
worth $x a gallon, and in the other, $2 a gallon. How can 
$2 a gallon berries compete with $1 a gallon berries? They 
can’t. Consequently, no one will pick on the half-a-gallon- 
an-hour location until all the more productive locations are 
exhausted. This tendency will force all the best locations 
into use first, because all the results of each hour’s work go 
to the consumer. So long as the difference in results is 
retained by the holder of the location, this power of retention 
begets the incentive to hold the best locations out of use and 
force poorer locations into use. But when all the results of 
every hour’s work go in exchange for all the results of any 
other person’s hour’s work, just the opposite incentive will be 
developed. As a consequence, higher prices will always in- 
dicate greater cost of production—which they do not now do. 

Purchasers will naturally tend to buy of those who can 
give the largest returns for the same effort. Where locations 
are not monopolized—and they could not be under a bal- 
anced land tenure—production would be forced to the best 
locations first. If there is a difference in production owing 
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to difference in location, those on the poorest locations will go 
next time to better places. If it was due to lack of skill they 
will either improve or go into some occupation better suiting 
their abilities. Thus supply and demand will determine where, 
when, how, and by whom each thing shall be produced, but 
not its price. 

The modern farmer is becoming as scientific as other pro- 
ducers; and the up-to-date ones keep records so as to know 
how much things cost. All will be scientific when we get a 
balanced land tenure. But, even if one should fail to keep 
a record, his produce would market for the average number 
of hours it took to produce such things on other farms. 

It is well to remember that we are living in an age when 
most exchanges are made by means of a medium, not by 
direct barter. So the farmer, for instance, would not ex- 
change his corn directly for your work, but for dollars, in 
the form of checks, each of which would involve the promise 
that it would be received instead of one hour’s adult human 
work. You, likewise, would exchange your work for similar 
dollars. Each compares his results with dollars, not with the 
other’s results. And each knows exactly what a dollar repre- 
sents. But such is not the case today, with a commodity 
medium. 

Prices vary now. We pay more at one time or place than 
at another, for the same kind of things. So we would where 
equity prevailed. The difference would be that, whereas 
“supply and demand”—human necessity—now fixes the 
prices, the amount of work necessary to produce a thing, 
at each time and place, would then fix its price. Prices 
would thus be very much steadier, since the amount of work 
necessary to produce would not fluctuate so erratically as 
human necessities do under the pressure of monopoly. Hence, 
the best land and best methods would be forced into use first, 
and people would gravitate to the kinds of work they could 
do best, and liked best. All the idle land would be the poor- 
est land, and all the best land (for all the purposes needed) 
would be used first. 

Efforts which do not result in satisfaction are like mechan- 
ical power lost in the process of transfer. Such power does 
not reach the product, and cannot, therefore, be embodied in 
it. In mechanics the loss of power from friction and other 
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sources is taken into consideration in estimating the power 
available. So, the loss arising from misdirected effort, and 
similar causes, is equalized in the average effort which expe- 
rience shows to be necessary to secure certain results. The 
exchange power of effort, therefore, is the amount of effort 
which, on the average, is necessary to a certain result. In 
mechanics it has been found that the loss of power in trans- 
mission is greatest with the crudest machines, and least with 
the most perfect ones. The loss now experienced in produc- 
tion and exchange is, therefore, no true criterion for an esti- 
mate of the loss that would occur were persons equally free. 
Our crude and inequitable methods cannot possibly secure 
results that would give an adequate conception of the possi- 
bilities a balanced land tenure will open to us. 

How is a worker rewarded now, whose efforts are wholly 
or partially unproductive? Suppose I hire men to operate a 
mining claim which fails to yield returns, or to manufacture 
an article the demand for which suddenly ceases, or to do 
agricultural work which is wiped out by a frost, fire, wind 
or flood? Am I not expected to pay them for their work? 
If you work a day for me, in the way, and at the kind of 
work I want, are you not entitled to receive an equal amount 
of work from me, regardless of what the results may be? 

When equal freedom has been restored, by the only method 
which will automatically maintain it, the power of self inter- 
est will diffuse the benefits of individual talents and genius 
without any conscious direction of persons. Since the unit of 
account will then represent an invariable unit of effort, all 
increase in productive power will show in cheapened products. 
Because of the interchangeability of work and _ products 
(stored work), and the tendency of effort to be exerted along 
the line of least resistance and greatest attraction in the sat- 
isfaction of desires, the benefits of increasing effectiveness of 
effort in any occupation will be diffused throughout all chan- 
nels of trade. 

Many people complain that things are not made to use, 
but to sell; and this is transparently true of many things. 
While the incentive to production is governed by pecuniary 
interest, “‘profit”—something for nothing—is the necessary 
aim of the manufacturer. Equivalence in exchange is some- 
thing they never think of. And, under the same incentive, 
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workers “‘sell” their efforts—with no thought of exchanging 
them—and are thus under the constant temptation to “put 
over” ‘‘a bad piece of work.” 

Economic efficiency can be attained only by persons who 
enjoy what they do; it cannot be attained by those who dis- 
like what they do, but are driven to it by necessity. Pleasur- 
able work is healthful exercise; disagreeable work is a task 
which injures and degrades. 

No one desires “‘coftinuous occupation” at productive 
work. When all are free they will take lots of time for 
study and scientific research. Free people would not need 
“steady employment” at wealth production. A very little 
of that would supply all their needs. Free resources will 
settle the wage question: but nothing else can. Freedom— 
equal opportunities—will equalize capacity. The service dol- 
lar will equalize wages. 

A human work-unit would limit every person’s demand 
for products to exactly his output. Without it it is impos- 
sible to even approximate such a condition; for, with any 
other unit, a part of each worker’s product is converted into 
a demand for natural resources, because it represents them to 
the extent it does not represent human work. 

H. L. Loucks said: “I want a free American dollar for the 
exchange of the products of American labor that will respond 
automatically to the demand for use.” 

The volume of currency, under the application of a bal- 
anced land tenure, would automatically increase and decrease 
as it was needed. The abolition of all restrictions would 
enable individuals and groups to issue it as they needed it. 

With a balanced land tenure all human service would be at 
cost, and all natural resources would be free. Voluntary 
private cooperation would attend to all transportation at cost, 
over free highways. 

Real free money will “bust” the money trust, just as real 
free rade will “bust” the tariff trust, and real free land will 
“bust” the land trust. Let “Uncle Sam” issue its “I O U’s” 
for the direct and stored human work it gets, on the basis of 
a dollar an hour—and pay nothing at all for what nature sup- 
plies—and take back its dollars on the same basis. Competi- 
tion will force all other issues to conform to that basis, 
without any legislation on it. That has the merit of being 
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simple, just, easy to do and easy to understand, and it is pro- 
gressive. 

And sooner or later, it is what will be done, and don’t you 
forget it. 

What other political action would be necessary to secure 
and maintain equality of human freedom? 

By substituting a work unit for the commodity unit 
(almost universally a gold unit now) as the basis for the 
unit of account, ground rent would Be abolished, and nature’s 
bounties freed. 

Then wealth-getting would be easy for all. Then human 
activity would be dominated by the desire for esteem, instead 
of “the Almighty Dollar.” Then the desire for esteem could 
be gratified only through meriting esteem. 

This would change the trend of evolution, as that word 
“evolution” is popularly understood, from wealth-getting to 
service to humanity. The “struggle” would then be to see 
who could do most for humanity—not to see who could do 
humanity most. 

“Business” would then cease to be, as it is now, “graft.” 
So long as the dollar represents results, nature’s bounties will 
have value in exchange, and be bought and sold. That 
alone makes all business graft. The changes I suggest will 
make the “‘outcome of business” the satisfying of human 
needs with the least exertion, through free exchange,—freed 
from all graft. 

This will free the lands: will establish equal freedom in the 
use of the earth. 

This will abolish ground rent, by making natural resources 
equally free to all humanity; abolish interest, by making 
money the representative of work, issued only by workers, 
and do away with all necessity for borrowing; abolish profit, 
by securing to every worker the full, wholly undiminished 
reward of his work. 

Thus, free land and free money will abolish rent, interest, 
profit, all “graft.” 

What other political action can be necessary to equality of 
freedom in other things? 

Thus, with Rent, Interest and Profit abolished, human work 
alone being exchanged, and nature’s bounties passing from 
one to another without price, wealth-getting will be easy for 
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all, Each one’s wants will then be very easily satisfied by 
such healthful, productive work as he most enjoys, and 
there will be no other way, so that the mere acquisition of 
wealth will bring neither power nor esteem. Where wealth- 
getting is easy the desire for esteem becomes dominant; and 
where mere wealth-getting brings no esteem that desire can 
be satisfied only through meriting esteem. Thus every incen- 
tive to evil-doing may be removed. The “law of service” 
will thus take the place of that “struggle for existence” 
which is now called the law of “‘competition.” 

My contention demands that it be shown which is equita- 
ble, work-time or result measurement of exchange. I con- 
tend that work-time measurement is equitable because human 
exertion is all that we can exchange, and that there is no 
other way we can possibly correctly measure it than by the 
time spent in exertion. And I contend that result measure- 
ment is inequitable because nature contributes a part of every 
result, and that there is no way to separate the part nature 
contributes from the part persons contribute, except by time 
measurement. ‘This is the core of the money question. 

The money problem, the land problem, the transportation 
problem—these are not separate problems, to be settled sepa- 
rately. They are only different phases of one great problem 
of human freedom. They are completely interwoven into the 
fabric of property in privileges, which is rooted in an un- 
balanced land tenure. No one of them can be separately 
unravelled. 

A money system which requires for its comprehension 
years of expert study of intricacies cannot be suited to equi- 
table conditions. Intricate systems and institutions invite 
corruption, deception and despotism. And people who sup- 
pose that public schools and newspapers enlighten the persons 
subject to their influence are as much mistaken as were those 
who thought that the discoveries and inventions of the last 
century would abolish poverty. Too often “educational” 
institutions propagate ignorance. ‘Their methods too often 
tend to conceal rather than reveal truth. They necessarily 
partake of the spirit of the age, which is evolved from the 
prevalent system of land tenure. The new spirit, which 
ought to be—and will be—will vibrate with the very breath 
of simplicity. This reminds me of what Adam Smith said: 
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“The machines that are first invented to perform any par- 
ticular movement are always the most complex, and suc- 
ceeding artists generally discover that with fewer wheels, 
with fewer principles of motion than had originally been 
employed the same effects may be the more easily produced. 

“The first philosophical systems in the same manner are 
always the most complex and a particular connecting chain 
or principle is generally thought necessary to unite every two 
seemingly disjointed appearances; but it often happens that 
one great connecting principle is afterwards found to be suf- 
ficient to bind together all the discordant phenomena that 
occur in a whole species of things.” 

Institutions which directly affect all the people ought to be 
so simple and plain that all may easily comprehend them. 
Simplicity is an essential element of equity. Simplicity, 
therefore, will characterize an equitable money system. 
Every person has the power to make “money,” to issue his 
promise, in the form of a check, to receive an equivalent 
effort in exchange—until some government steps in and re- 
strains or prohibits the exercise of it. The solution of the 
“money question” involves the restoration of that power to 
every sane adult person. 

Our present money system is intricate, perplexing, and 
confusing in the extreme to those who have made little or 
no study of it; in fact, to all who have not the key to its 
solution. But the system that is necessitated by the law of 
equal freedom (our Guide) is exceedingly simple—the only 
kind that will fit harmonious human association. 

This simple land tenure system can only be established by 
first wiping out all existing legislation that creates and sus- 
tains privileges. Security of possession of locations would be 
permanently established—as it is not today in any civilized 
country. 

This, a balanced land tenure, would constitute the restora- 
tion of the equilibrium of equity. I submit that the most 
searching scrutiny of it will fail to find how it would be pos- 
sible for anyone to oppress another under its application; or 
to find any necessity for anything more in the line of action 
of the body politic in order to maintain equal freedom in all 
human relations. For, there being no other regulations, there 
would be no “corporations,” or “franchises,” or “special priv- 
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ileges” of any sort; hence, no property in privilege—that 
is, no ownership of anything other than products. So long 
as that condition was maintained, where could anyone get 
any power of appropriation—any tribute-compelling power? 

This condition of free resources, coupled with the absence 
of all legalized privileges, would insure the freest of competi- 
tion, since it would involve unmonopolized highways, unmo- 
nopolized money, and equalized benefits of exclusively held 
locations. There would be nothing for any lever of oppres- 
sion to rest upon. ‘Therein self-goverment would reach 
perfection, and politics have become a science. The unity 
of human interests would be established in that one relation 
of persons to each other as regards their system of land tenure 
—securing equal freedom in the use of the earth. And the 
diversity of human interests would be established in the free- 
dom of production and exchange, wholly unhampered by any 
legal restrictions. That would be perfect individuality in 
perfect unity—the only kind possible to humanity. There 
is more milk in this cocoanut than you will find in the 
philosophy of most reforms. 

Working people hesitate about getting things that cost 
money, but not at all about things that only take work; 
while the rich hesitate about getting things that take work, 
but not at all about things that cost money. Isn’t it time 
the workers took a hunch and made the dollar represent 
work instead of things? 

No one is now in “the normal condition.” ‘There is not a 
spot in the civilized world where anyone can live without 
either taking tribute from others or paying tribute to others, 
such is the land tenure. So long as some are given privileges 
over others, the others will appear to need “supervision.” 
We grow by what we feed on. Lillian Bell and the Van, 
Vorst woman have shown us what capacity there is among 
the slum and factory women. We are all of the same flesh 
and blood; differing in degree, but not in kind of faculties. 
It is opportunity, not capacity, that the lowest human beings 
lack. The “financial giants” are nothing but legalized robbers. 
Take away their legal advantages and they would have to 
earn their own livings. Most of them are less capable of self- 
support than ordinary mechanics, though they may be more 
unscrupulous—thanks to their legal privileges. 


> 


CHAPTER VII 


Gornc THROUGH THE JUNGLE 


No one can understand them because they do not clearly understand 
themselves. Guglielmo Ferrero. 


In discussing different theories, while it is necessary to quote 
individuals in order both to be accurate and to prove that I 
have correctly stated their theories, my criticisms apply to 
their utterances in their bearings upon the theories, and not 
to the utterers. There are, of course, occasional self-seekers 
—persons “‘with axes to grind’”—in even reform movements, 
but they constitute an element to be ignored when discussing 
the theories they profess to advocate. My concern is solely 
with principles and methods, not at all with persons. If 
readers will bear this in mind there need be no misunder- 
standing of my criticisms because of any seeming personali- 
ties, for I count as personal friends some whose premises or 
logic I most severely criticise, and I welcome equally severe 
criticism of my own premises and logic. For it is only thus, 
by fearlessly—unsparingly—probing these subjects that we 
may hope to finally reach invulnerable positions. Even when 
we have reached the admitted present limit, new data may at 
any time vastly extend that limit and necessitate another 
thorough overhauling of our strongest arguments and surest 
premises. 

So long as there is any controversy over any theory it falls 
short of scientific certitude. It is never safe to assume final 
certitude as long as the subject has not reached the same 
stage of universal acceptance as the long established mathema- 
tical axioms. It is therefore wise to always hold one’s self 
in readiness to reconsider the foundations of one’s convictions 
on every subject, whenever they are seriously questioned from 
new standpoints. 

One purpose of this chapter is to expose hitherto unexposed 
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false premises and to bring to light hitherto neglected aspects 
of various movements that have gained more or less popular 
support. 

A rereading of chapter three, before reading this chapter, 
will greatly aid in grasping the meaning of this chapter. 

We now enter a jungle of theories which have been and 
are offered for guidance in making human association har- 
monious—trails supposed to lead to the Ideal Country. My 
aim is to show why they are inadequate; consequently I deal 
chiefly with their errors and inconsistencies. Whatever truths 
they contain—and they all contain some—are made impotent 
by being identified with the errors. I do not give a com- 
prehensive review of any of them; nor condemn everything 
in any of them: I merely prove them inadequate solutions of 
the problem of human association. Being thus, no other 
virtues they may possess can warrant us in following their 
trails further; for the daily misery and destruction of mil- 
lions of human lives is involved, and the quicker we can 
speed the solution to final application the sooner will that un- 
speakable misery be brought to an end. 

Too many people mistake their knowledge of the existence 
of an evil for knowledge of a remedy. 

“To work ourselves into a white heat of indignation 
against injustices,” said Alexander Mackendrick, “may produce 
an unctuous sense of having got to the bottom of things, but 
it may leave us as far away as ever from a true diagnosis of 
the cause and remedy of the disease. This is the error into 
which many of our seers and prophets have fallen. John 
Ruskin, whom Dr. Nearing quotes copiously, is perhaps the 
most notable example of the perplexing fact that an unerring 
instinct for the rightness and wrongness of things in society 
may be accompanied by an utter lack of the scientific quality 
of mind that goes straight to the causes of the maladjust- 
ment, and from these with equal directness, to the remedy.” 

Why is it that people tend to do anything and everything 
else rather than the simplest, most obviously natural thing? 
Is it not because we have all been trained to believe in 
superior and inferior? The most obvious and simple thing is 
to trade work for work as equals. But the idea of superior 
and inferior flatters our vanity; for, “fof course,” we are of 
the “superior.” And that implies that we should have some 
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powers and rights not accorded to others; that we should be 
sort of guardians of the “inferior.” We forget we are all 
made of the same kind of protoplasm; that the innate 
capacities of none are utilized to anywhere near their full; 
that half the brain capacity of most people is practically 
unused and the other half often tends to ossify early in life, 
owing to our institutional environment. The simplest pos- 
sible human association is the equitable form. Ignorance and 
error have led us so far from it that its very suggestion is 
greeted with derisive cries of “Utopian!” Nevertheless it is 
what we must come to before harmony in human associa- 
tion can prevail. I propose, in this chapter, to show why all 
the schemes for a civilization based on a less simple method 
are inadequate. Equitable exchange is the simplest basis for 
human association. All other bases are fitted to inequity— 
on the assumption that people either will not or cannot prac- 
tice equity. No permanent society can be established on 
that basis. The only form of human association it is worth 
trying to established is the equitable form; and it must be 
established on the assumption that people will and can prac- 
tice equity—whatever they may be doing now. To fit our 
foundation to what they are doing now is to make it im- 
possible for them to ever do otherwise—until they change the 
foundation. For this reason I reject every proposition that 
does not base first on simple equity. 

Before taking a look at the various trails advocated by 
social reformers let us glance at the attitude of those who 
seek no Ideal Country “here below,” but rely on individual 
morality for all good human actions. 

In The Story of Utopias Lewis Mumford says that “the 
men of that time” (“the Middle Age”) “had the dogmatic 
conviction that nothing very satisfactory could come of a 
race that had inherited the curse of Adam—a race whose 
only salvation could come when its individuals were purged 
one by one of sin, and delivered, by the intercession of the 
saints and the grace of God, into a more benignly constituted 
afterworld. . . . It was foolish to look for a more perfect 
society ina world that was rife with imperfect men.” One 
who will take the trouble to investigate may be surprised to 
discover how many people of our day hold the same convic- 
tions. The subconscious minds of such people inhibit their 
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heeding any suggestions indicating the necessity of economic 
changes in order to enable individuals to live equitably to- 
gether. The following from Benjamin F. Lindas in The 
Single Tax Review pretty well covers the subject: 

“Individual morality does not necessarily mean social jus- 
tice. A community may rigorously observe the common 
dictates of personal purity and yet have restricted oppor- 
tunities, degrading poverty and superfluous wealth. Indi- 
vidual salvation is not enough. It has been tried for thou- 
sands of years, and not only has it not resulted in the King- 
dom of God on earth, but it has furnished the possessors of 
special privilege one of the strongest weapons to fight the 
demand for social justice. Once convince the people that 
the observance of a set of religious rules and dogmas is the 
only necessary preliminary to future bliss, and you have 
erected a tremendous obstacle in the path of real progress. 
As Louis Wallis so aptly states it: 

““*The antagonism between the claim of individual moral- 
ity and social righteousness becomes more pronounced as we 
move onward. Discussion grows more vigorous and heated; 
but still the majority are not certain about the nature of the 
issue. Let us take a simple and homely illustration: You 
are on a crowded car, hanging to a strap; and as the car 
jerks along a fellow-passenger accidentally steps on your 
shoe. Your first and most natural tendency is to blame him 
personally. He is careless; and he ought to be more thought- 
ful and considerate. But on second thought you know that 
his conduct with reference to you is determined, in part at 
least, by defective social arrangements. It is possibly true 
that, with more care, he might not have interfered with your 
comfort. Nevertheless you know that there is another prob- 
lem here. No matter how careful everybody in the car is, 
the trouble will never be set right until the external, physical 
relations between the passengers have been reformed, and they 
will have room and a chance to be decent. 

“Carry this figure over into civilization as a whole. We 
are all journeying through life on a conveyance known as the 
earth. Those who believe in personal salvation as the only 
remedy for the ills of mankind exhort their fellow-passengers 
to be careful, kind, considerate, righteous, moral and just. 
According to this view of the world the problem is entirely 
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spiritual and internal. The remedy of all the evils of society 
is to be found in the betterment of the individual. But, on 
the other hand, the social reformer calls attention to external 
conditions and laws which profoundly affect the relations of 
people to each other, and which hamper and restrict them in 
their effort to be just.’ ” 

The position of governmentalists, from capitalist to social- 
ist, is that there is such a thing as natural law, but that it is 
out of order and needs to be patched up by human legisla- 
tion. The position of the anarchist is that there is no na- 
tural law, either to obey or patch up, so that we need to 
abolish human legislation and go it blind. The position of 
the equitist is that there is natural law; that it is in perfect 
working order, and that all the ills of human association can 
be eliminated, and the life of every person on earth made one 
continuous round of joy, by discovery of and conformity to 
it—without coercing one another. The object we seek to 
attain is the same, but the method of attainment (as F. 
Matthias Alexander calls it, “the means whereby” )—which 
is what bears the name of the movement—is utterly different. 
I care for names only so far as they make or mar clearness— 
as they help or hinder the spread of knowledge. 

I am not a stickler for names, tribes and parties, but for 
essentials. Nevertheless, the power of words is greater than 
most of us realize. We know most things by their names. 
If we call two different things by one name we confuse the 
two in our minds. Clear thinking demands one word for 
each idea, or thing. So, if socialism means one thing and 
anarchism another, the two things can not be included in 
either one of those names without confusion of thought. 

Neither can we be sure of our own position unless we 
know the position of others. We must not only know the 
label, but we must know the thing itself. As Herbert 
Spencer said, in Social Statics: ‘The man of genuinely demo- 
cratic feelings loves liberty as a miser loves gold, for its own 
sake and quite irrespective of its advantages.” Such an one 
will weigh and carefully consider every candidly presented 
proposition for righting wrongs, before taking sides: will 
practically lay his opinions on the table for the time being, 
in order to get a square, unbiased view of it. That great 
philologist, Max Miller, was right when he said: “It does 
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not matter whether our scholastic dogmas be true or false. 
The danger is the same. And why? Because to place either 
truth or error above the reach of argument is certain to 
weaken truth and strengthen error. Secondly, because to 
hold as true on the authority of others anything that con- 
cerns us deeply, and which we could prove ourselves, pro- 
duces feebleness, if not dishonesty. And, thirdly, because to 
feel unwilling or unable to meet objections by argument is 
generally the first step towards violence and persecution.” 

All the problems of economics, sociology, etc., may be re- 
duced to the simple problem of how to adjust human asso- 
ciation so that no one will have the power to compel any 
other to give his work, without giving equal work in return. 
Those who do not want such an adjustment, have no reason 
to complain about the present arrangements—unless it is the 
reason that they want to get more of the advantages, and 
less of the disadvantages of such an arrangement. 

Those who make any pretense of wanting equity cannot 
reasonably support any arrangement that will permit some 
to compel others to give them more work than they give in 
return. By their pretentions they are committed to the sup- 
port of every movement that will tend to remove the power 
to compel others to give more work than they get. All who 
do not want to compel others to give them more work than 
they give in return will voluntarily agree to a system which 
secures the exchange of work for work. When this fact be- 
comes universally known, the innate desire for the respect of 
others will deter people from openly placing themselves in 
the class that wants the power to thus compel others. Hence 
this is the central fact to stress until it has shaped the 
psychology of humanity. 

Equity cannot be secured by compulsion. It can only be 
secured by inducement. People must be brought to establish 
it through their inner urge, not through outside authority. 
Consequently, we cannot rely upon any kind of legal enact- 
ments to secure its enforcement, but must rely upon the 
power of the merit incentive. 


Far from being immovable, the conception of property has been modi- 
fied in the course of centuries, and there is no doubt that it will be 
further modified in the future, that it will follow economic and social 
phenomena in their evolution, Jean Jaurés 
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The great obsession of opponents of privilege has been and 
is: the theory that private property is the cause of economic 
ills. This accounts for all kinds of collectivist proposals. It 
is seen in practically all the utopias that have been written. 

The real cause—the result unit—is entirely overlooked. 

The key to the errors of all collectivists, of every shade and 
degree, is this belief that “private ownership”—with the 
emphasis on the “‘private”—is the cause of economic ills, and 
that leads all of them to look in the wrong direction for the 
remedy. They associate the idea of power of control with 
ownership, and so propose to transfer the power of control of 
“the means of production” from the few to all by making 
those “means” common property. They do not see that 
ownership is but the upper millstone and can grind nothing 
unless there is a nether stone, because it is so deeply buried 
by the accumulated matter ground out. But it is there, in 
the shape of the result unit of measuring exchanges. This 
may be easily seen by thinking what would happen if the 
work unit were substituted for the result unit. It is very 
evident that there would be no nether millstone for owner- 
ship to operate upon. This proves that the power of control 
which can compel tribute is not in the ownership, but in the 
unit of exchange. Therefore, the power not being in private 
ownership, common ownership cannot be the means of de- 
stroying the power. The fact that the adoption of the work 
unit will destroy the power proves that that power originates 
in the result unit. 

Our physical senses discern effects, not causes. They make 
us aware of things by their manifestations—their touch, taste, 
sound, color, odor, etc. But it is only through our reason that 
we become aware of causes. The former are the obvious; the 
latter are fundamental—hidden often far beneath. The fact 
that few people go back to causes for remedies for what they 
think needs remedying proves that there are but few thinkers 
seeking remedies. The most obvious thing in the economic 
world is the co-existence of private property with tribute- 
taking. Perhaps the least obvious is the result unit of trans- 
fer. For this reason all previous movements for the abolition 
of tribute-taking have had for their object the abolition of 
one or more forms of private property. Jean Jaurés says: 
“The thing to do, therefore, is to break down this supremacy 
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of one class. The oppressed class must be enfranchised, and 
with it the whole of society. All difference of class must be 
abolished by transferring to the whole body of citizens—the 
organized community—the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and of life, which today, in the hands of a single 
class, is a power of exploitation and oppression.” That is 
because he thought the power was inherent in the ownership. 
Henry George laid the rent evil to private property in land 
and proposed to “make land common property,” as the 
remedy. But a little reflection should convince any thinker 
that, if people exchanged all work on the basis of hour for 
hour (whether that work was stored in results or not) private 
property in land could yield no tribute-taking power. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on this point. Failure to see it 
keeps nearly all opponents of privilege looking in the wrong 
direction for remedies, and thus delays the day when tribute- 
taking will be abolished. 

Even those who call themselves anarchists are deceived by 
that theory that private—with the emphasis on the “‘private” 
—property is the root cause; hence their demand for voluntary 
communism. But a correct conception of what constitutes 
property makes it clear that common property must originate 
in—be derived from—private property. The only private 
property that is an evil is private property in tribute-taking. 
But so, also, is public, or common property in that an evil. 
The power of tribute-taking is not in the title, or its legality, 
but in the result unit. The use of that unit always and in- 
evitably spells inequity. ‘The work unit makes equity the 
basis upon which people do things for each other. 

When every person gives an hour’s work for every hour’s 
work received, absolutely vo tribute can be collected. Think 
it over. 


The Socialist Trail. 


Ignore the claims of personality and a social order becomes a con- 
tradiction in terms. Paul Jones. 


As may be seen by the underlying current of all its 
literature, the aim of socialism is the distribution of wealth 
according to work, and this is evidenced by its promising the 
full product to the producer. I have known many socialists, 
but do not know any who would prefer such a distribution, 
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by means of a vast horde of officials, to an automatic dis- 
tribution without the supervision of officials. Those who 
have followed me thus far over these trails should be able to 
see that a balanced land tenure would distribute wealth 
according to work, automatically, at the same time reducing 
officialdom to the minimum. Those who care more for 
securing that result—accomplishing that aim—than for any 
particular method of getting there, will welcome knowledge 
of a simpler way. I have known numbers of socialists who 
heartily welcomed—gladly accepted—the idea of a balanced 
land tenure as a means of attaining their aim while avoiding 
the dangers of officialdom. In fact, socialists are seeking the 
Ideal Country, but are on the wrong trail. When they find 
that out, they will take the Equitist Trail. 

It was said of Luther D. Bradley, cartoonist: ‘‘He was in- 
capable of compromising with his convictions. .. . But he 
was always ready to consider evidence tending to show that 
his convictions were wrong.” 

The socialist platform for the United States, adopted by 
the national convention in 1912, and published in “The Ap- 
peal Almanac and Arsenal of Facts, 1915,” devotes its pre- 
amble chiefly to denunciation of existing conditions and other 
parties. For socialism it says that, “for those evils there will 
be and can be no remedy and no substantial relief except 
through socialism, under which industry will be carried on 
for the common good and every worker will receive the full 
social value of the wealth he creates.” And again: “It pro- 
poses that, since all social necessities today are socially pro- 
duced, the means of their production and distribution shall be 
socially owned and democratically controlled.” And it calls 
it “this new struggle for freedom.” The rest of the platform 
is its “working program.” In that it states, as “its ultimate 
aim, the cooperative commonwealth.” It declares for “the 
collective ownership and democratic management” of all 
“social means of transportation and communication and of 
the large-scale industries.” Also “the immediate acquire- 
ment ... of all grain elevators, stock yards, storage ware- 
houses and other distributing agencies.” ‘The collective own- 
ership of land wherever practicable, and in cases where such 
ownership is impracticable, the appropriation by taxation of 
the annual rental value of all land held for speculation or ex- 
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ploitation. The collective ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of the banking and currency system.” And of patents, 
the “collective ownership, with direct rewards to inventors by 
premiums or royalties.” Then follow programs for unem- 
ployment relief, industrial demands and political demands. 
The political program includes demands for equal suffrage, the 
initiative, referendum and recall and proportional rep- 
resentation. 

The strength of the party is voiced in the preamble, for 
almost all it says of existing conditions and parties is true. 
And so long as sincere people who realize this know of ‘ 
remedy” “except through socialism,” they naturally Dee 
socialists. Its apparent strength is a real weakness. Our real 
strength lies, not in the faults of others, but in our own 
virtues. Proving others wrong does not prove ourselves 
right. We are animals capable of abstract reasoning, and 
our premises need the backing of logic based on fundamental 
facts and principles. And this necessitates accurate language, 
which involves clear and precise definitions. Nowhere in the 
literature of socialism is there to be found any attempt to 
clearly define the important terms used. 

The Appeal to Reason said: ‘Socialism urges public own- 
ership to take the place of private ownership. . . . It should 
be understood that we are speaking of public and private 
ownership only within the reasonable and apparent limits of 
each. In opposing private ownership, socialists do not oppose 
the private ownership of things whose use and nature are 
strictly private, such as homes, books, automobiles, articles of 
furniture, clothing, etc. Public ownership of things private- 
ly used would plainly be ridiculous, and socialists do not ad- 
vocate anything so absured. 

“Public ownership of things collectively used, of things 
that are essentially social in their use and nature, is what the 
socialists advocate. The socialists demand public ownership 
of the railroads, the mines, the great mills and factories, of 
the great, important agencies of production and distribution, 
because these things are public in their use and nature... . 
While their goal is a society completely socialized and freed 
from all exploitation, socialists heartily welcome and vigor- 
ously support all liberal and progressive steps that give the 
people greater freedom and that have a tendency to protect 
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the rights of society against trespass by private individuals in 
search of profits.” 

The underlying error of collectivist thought—the failure 
to distinguish between resources and labor—the origin of 
property—leads to thinking that private property is the 
cause of economic ills. 

J. A. Andrews, in The Firebrand, in 1896, said: “Prop- 
erty is only authority—that is to say, society guarantees to 
the individual that it will blindly follow his will, and back 
it up without asking any questions, when he chooses to dic- 
tate to other people that they are not to use or enjoy some- 
thing, or that they are only to do so on his terms.” 

The definition applies only to pseudo property—property 
in privileges—not to real property, which has its origin in the 
act of production. 

In 1909 and 1910 there appeared a series of magazine 
articles which the editor said were “most extraordinary,” un- 
folding ‘‘a new political philosophy which is at once surpris- 
ing and simple.” Yet when I carefully read the series I found 
that it was not the philosophy, but the phrasing, that was 
“new.” It was the familiar socialist theory, that “competi- 
tion is gone beyond recall;” “‘this is evolution;” “steam came, 
and then machinery;” “great organization steadily growing 
greater, better equipped, more efficient, more necessary to 
man;” “thousands of men” became “minute bits of an in- 
calculable machine; we submit to the corporation because, hav- 
ing gone farther than other nations upon the road that all must 
travel and are now traveling, there is at present no recourse:” 
“Therefore we do what we must do before the force of tre- 
mendous evolution:” “‘the next inevitable stage of Business will 
be Business conducted for the common profit”—“‘for the sake 
of Man in the mass.” “Business is today the power behind the 
Republic;” “‘all it needs is to be democratized;” etc. The word 
“Business,” with a capital B, is substituted for “capital”? and 
“capitalist.” Part of the time “Business” is the process of 
supplying the necessaries of human life; part of the time it 
is the corporation trust, running the government and fleecing 
the people, and part of the time it is both. And all the time 
the writer thinks of it as one and the same thing. 

“Business,” he says, “which rules all, would not allow any 
extraneous power to interfere with capitalization, because 
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capitalization is the indispensable adjunct of Business.” ‘*The 
Steel Trust capitalized the iron and steel industry of the 
country at more than a billion dollars. No one pretended 
that the plants and businesses combined in this great enter- 
prise could be sold separately for one-third of that sum. 
Yet, combined under one management, they could be made to 
yield the current rate of interest on a billion dollars and 
more; consequently they were actually worth a billion dol- 
lars and more. Not only that, not only was here a value 
which might legitimately be capitalized, but by the correct 
laws of Business it ought to be capitalized, and must be 
capitalized. By no other way could the latent value of these 
properties be realized.” 

Since the word value means power, what is this power 
which can be made to yield such interest by capitalization? 
Is it the power of human work to satisfy human desires by 
producing and exchanging the things necessary to human 
life? By no means. It is the power of appropriation, orig- 
inating in privileges secured by physical force and sustained 
by legislation. Capitalization is merely a convenient means 
of apportioning the tribute among those who hold the power. 
To call both this power and the power of human work by the 
same name is to give the thief and the producer the same 
title—it makes them indistinguishable, thereby facilitating 
the operations of the former, by confusing the latter. 

In common with all theories which lead astray, socialism, in 
all its varieties, teems with the deception of undefined and 
ill-defined words, and its adherents are misled thereby. The 
power which this writer says is “behind the republic” is not 
the kind that can ‘tbe democratized,” if to democratize is to 
make common to all the people; for all the people cannot be 
appropriators. That is not a kind of business that can be 
“conducted for the common profit.” The power of produc- 
tion—the power to work—is already common; it needs only 
to be set free. What needs to be democratized is, not ‘‘Busi- 
ness,” but freedom. Make freedom equal and democracy 
will pervade all human affairs. Make it otherwise—as it 
is now—and democracy becomes impracticable, an idle 
phrase. 

More than two hunderd and fifty years ago Gerrard Win- 
stanley, in The Law of Freedom, complained of “the thieving 
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art of buying and selling,” which he laid at the door of “that 
Kingly Power” which “hath stolen the Earth from the 
Younger Bretheren by force and holds it from them by force.” 
And that was long before “steam came, and then machinery.” 
It was in the days of the English ‘“Commonwealth’s Govern- 
ment.” Yet the same power ruled business and politics then 
that rule them today. Winstanley saw that it sprang from a 
land tenure system which put a price on the resources of 
nature, instead of treating them as ‘a common treasury to 
all men.” 

A fundamental error of socialism, fatal to the whole 
scheme, is the failure to recognize the distinction between 
property in stored human work and property in privileges. 
Socialism does not recognize the fact that the only just title 
to property must originate in the act of production—not of 
legislation—and come from the producer—not the legislator. 
To recognize that the act of production is the origin of prop- 
erty is to also recognize that it can have no other origin. To 
admit that government, or any other power, can justly trans- 
fer any property title, without the voluntary consent of the 
producer, is to deny that just property titles originate in the 
act of production. The proposition to convert private into 
public property by the power of the government involves 
such a denial. Hence socialism does not perceive that the 
individual cannot own what the individual does not produce; 
that society cannot own what the individual cannot own; 
that multiplying zero produces nothing. It does not see that 
if the product belongs to the producer, no majority of votes, 
or government action, can make it otherwise. It does not 
recognize that titles to nothing but the human work stored 
in products can be traced back to producers—to a just source. 
It does not see that the recognition of property in stored 
human work gives no one advantages over others; that all the 
advantages some persons have over others—all the powers of 
extortion and oppression—come from the recognition of 
property in privileges. Hence socialists fail to see that their 
scheme proposes not only the denial of the minority’s owner- 
ship of its products, through the power of government to 
make government property of products, but also proposes 
the assertion of the majority’s ownership of tribute-com- 
pelling privileges through the power of government to make 
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government property in privileges—the “nationalization” of 
“capital,”’ 

Socialists, anarchists, single-taxers, and other theorists, de- 
fine “‘capital” arbitrarily, in imitation of the orthodox poli- 
tical economists. The results that are popularly charged to 
“capitalism” do not flow from the use of what they define as 
“capital.” They flow exclusively from property in privileges 
—the power inherent in the result unit. The thing that 
oppresses is not land, nor money, nor machinery, nor com- 
petition, but the power of compelling tribute. In ordinary 
conversations and writings the terms “capital,” “‘capitalists,” 
and “‘capitalism” refer to the means, the persons, and the 
system by which tribute is extorted from producers; not to 
products used in further production. All the tribute which 
goes to persons under the name of rent, or interest, or profits, 
is derived from producers by means of property in privileges; 
not by the use of products to assist further production. 
Hence, according to the ordinary use of the terms, capital is 
property in privileges; capitalists are proprietors of privileges, 
and capitalism is the system which sustains and perpetuates 
these. The mere ownership of products (or their use by the 
owner), such as machines, etc., makes no one a capitalist. 
Nothing but the tribute- compelling power of property in 
privileges—the power of appropriation inherent in the result 
unit—can do that. 

A writer, commenting on Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
once said: “One of the strongest points of the book is 
brought out in the ‘social fund’ idea. . . . This ‘social fund’ 
idea offers the newest principle of the new economy, that is, 
a man is entitled not only to his own product, but more. He 
is entitled to his share of the product of the social organism.” 

This idea is based on a misconception of what constitutes 
a product. And this misconception grows out of our custom 
of measuring exchanges by results. The excess yield of 
nature on one location to equal effort on another is counted 
as the product of human work, whereas it is the gift of na- 
ture. Our commodity currency system puts a price upon it 
and thus makes it appear as a product. But a work-unit 
currency would not put any price on that part contributed 
by nature, so that it would cheapen the xesult instead of 
creating a “fund.” 
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This is another illustration of the tendency of people to 
jump to conclusions rather than reason their way to them; 
to attack the effects instead of the causes. By our inequi- 
table methods of exchange we are continually creating a fund 
and giving it to privileged classes. Instead of tracing this to 
its source, Bellamy looks upon it as a “‘social fund” to be 
distributed by public supervision. 

The theory of socialism is based on a misconception aris- 
ing from the use of this inaccurate, crude term, “‘product.” 
That the product belongs to the producer, because he made 
it, is a crude expression of the core idea which it conceals; 
that is, that the exertion of production belongs to the exerter. 
But the word “product” includes the natural resources (ma- 
terials) as well, which do not belong to the producer, but to 
whoever may consume it. The fact that more than one indi- 
vidual stores his work in a product does not alter the fact 
that the product is the result of individual work. Since the 
work is all for which the individual is entitled to compensa- 
tion, in case of exchange, it is not necessary to “own” the 
collective product in common. Equity is to be attained only 
by dividing the compensation among the joint producers 
according to the share of work each put into its making. 
This misconception of the exact thing that belongs to the 
producer is the fallacy upon which socialist theory derives its 
primary assumption; that “private property” is the source of 
economic evils, and consequently necessitates common owner- 
ship. 

If we will just bear in mind the fact that our political and 
economic systems do not conform to nature’s orderly trend, 
and are, therefore, abnormal, we will not make the mistake 
of assuming that the happenings we see, under present con- 
ditions, are normal. In fact, we know that abnormal con- 
ditions must produce abnormal results. It is therefore wiser 
and safer to question the normality—the naturalness—of 
every phenomena of present conditions than to assume that 
any are natural. 

And when we find that exchanging work for work will 
secure each one of us his equitable share of natural resources 
and leave no “fund” for either privileged classes or “social” 
purposes, it becomes clear that this “fund” is but a by-pro- 
duct of inequity. 
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Merely working together is not necessarily cooperation. 
Slaves do not cooperate, though they may work in large 
gangs. Real cooperation is necessarily voluntary on the part 
of every person taking part. Government, the moment it 
goes beyond the limit of each person’s rule of himself, is 
compulsory. As Daniel De Leon once said in a speech at the 
Chicago Industrial Union Convention, “the ballot box . . . is 
the weakest of things ... if it is not backed by the might to 
enforce it.” In other words, a government of ballots is a 
government of bullets. And De Leon stated that the revolu- 
tionary socialist ballot is to be backed by such a well dis- 
ciplined organization that it will be ready and able to en- 
force its ballots with might. Now, while this is said with 
reference to opposition from “capitalists,” it would be as 
true of any opposition. Such an organization necessitates a 
large amount of implicit obedience to orders; immediate di- 
rection by a few responsible officers; compulsion of the 
minority by a few agents of the majority. That is com- 
pulsory combination, not cooperation. 

Max Hirsch, in An Exposure of Socialism, said: “We 
found that the absolutely indispensable condition for the 
state carrying on and managing the industries of the country, 
is the creation of a managing officialdom—a numerous, 
strongly organized, carefully graduated and strongly dis- 
ciplined body of officials, culminating in one central all- 
directing agency. ... If that power were carried out with 
absolute honesty; if the socialist officials were actuated by 
nothing else but the greatest care for the public interest, and 
never looked after their own interests; if there were never 
any organized attempt to exceed the powers which have been 
given to them—those powers nevertheless which socialism 
must give, would constitute the utmost despotism on the part 
of the officials and corresponding slavery on the part of the 
whole community. . . . The whole course of history, there- 
fore, shows that governmental bodies constantly aim at ex- 
tending their power, escaping control, and transforming 
derivative authority into absolute authority.” 

A socialist writer once said that, “with the abolition of 
ptivate property . . . we shall have true, beautiful, healthy in- 
dividualism”; that “nobody will waste his life in accumulating 
things, and the symbols of things.” That is one of the 
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socialist errors. Not the abolition of private property, but 
the establishment of an equitable basis for private property, 
is what will secure real individualism. The abolition of 
property in natural resources, and the establishment of the 
producer’s property in his stored work, is what will give us 
true individualism. The so-called individualism of today is 
piracy. Real individualism is the recognition of individual 
self government involved in equal freedom. 

Infancy, childhood, adolescence and adulthood are not 
different degrees of the same thing, but entirely different 
things. Children are not little women and men. The infant 
does not reason; it imitates. The child imitates, but begins, 
also, to reason. The youth is tossed hither and yon between 
the two tendencies—to imitate and to reason. The adult 
reasons. That is the normal evolution of the individual. 

It was thus that the species evolved. In the childhood and 
youth of humanity reason developed. But the habits and 
institutions of that period are totally unsuited to their ma- 
turer state. The communism of all primitive peoples is like 
the communism of the home, which must inevitably give 
way to the individualism of reason. Sheeplike imitation be- 
longs to the pre-rational stage of life; self-rule to the rational 
stage. 

The problem of human association is wholly scientific, just 
as much so as the problems of chemistry. The difference be- 
tween the two is that the application of the laws of chemistry 
are private, while the application of the law of human asso- 
ciation is public—that is, economic and political. ‘The one is 
individual, the other is social. But both are natural—are 
laws of nature—non-conformity to which brings sure dis- 
aster, and conformity to which as surely brings harmony and 
satisfaction. 

Such creatures of our environment are we that even the 
most extreme collectivists do not imagine it possible for hu- 
man association to be such that some must not, perforce, 
live upon the work of others. Without exception they pro- 
pose to provide for collective support of the aged. Also, 
usually, for the temporarily unemployed and the pregnant. 
They do not seem to think it possible to change the essentials 
of present conditions, only the managers. Whereas now 
everyone is expected to try to lay by something for old age 
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(which means to get titles to the future work of others) 
they would substitute the collectivity. But the essence is 
the same: the aged are to be dependent upon the work of 
others for their living. They do not think it possible that 
conditions might be such that the aged could continue to 
earn their own living. In other words, they seem to take it 
for granted that the essential of present inequity—the 
essence of masters and slaves: of some living upon the work 
of others—must always continue. Who has ever seen a 
collectivist program which did not assume that whoever 
ceased work for a short time must have assistance? The 
suggestive power of present slave conditions is so strong that, 
from the mildest to the most extreme collectivist, they seem 
to take it for granted that getting a living must always be 
about as difficult as it is now for the masses—that it will 
always take nearly all our time working hard just to live. 
If they did not, they would not make any such provisions for 
life in their ideal schemes. 

The movements for the initiative, referendum and recall; 
proportional representation; the short ballot; and the pref- ° 
erential ballot, are making headway as non-partisan move- 
ments. But they are only makeshifts made necessary by a 
defective voting machinery. Since first writing this chapter, 
William Crocker has convinced me of this and shown a 
simple, efficient, practical method of voting—concurring ma- 
jority voting—which will make all such checks and precau- 
tions unnecessary, and yet secure the election of impartial and 
competent persons. Brieby, it is, first the nomination of all 
candidates by petition; then requiring voters to vote for one 
more than half the candidates, where more than two are 
nominated. The fact that more can easily be nominated will 
influence the elected candidate. For lack of space to enlarge 
upon it here I must refer the reader to articles that have 
appeared in The Equitist on the subject. Suffice it to say 
that I consider it the gateway to real democracy: that it 
will insure—as nothing else can—freedom of discussion, 
without which progress is impossible. But what I want to 
call attention to here is the fact that, at best, these are but 
changes in methods of government: they do not touch eco- 
nomic problems. Human association cannot be made har- 
monious by merely enforcing the will of any number of 
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people. There is a natural law of human association. The 
best that either majorities or minorities can do is to discover, 
and adjust themselves to it. Failure to do so can have no 
other consequence than inharmony, inequity and consequent 
misery. When will humanity learn that the laws of nature 
do not bend to human enactments? That they yield good 
fruit only from right application? That equality of oppor- 
tunity is all that each individual needs from “the body 
politic,” or “the social organism’’? 

All the public supervision which now seems necessary to 
prevent adulterations, false weights and measures, low stan- 
dards, or lack of standards of quality in products, spread of 
pests and diseases and other prevalent evils connected with 
production and distribution, is made necessary by the domi- 
nance of the pecuniary incentive in human association. 

When that incentive is removed and the merit incentive 
substituted, the personal interest of every individual will 
automatically eliminate all those evil tendencies and establish 
and perpetuate a vastly better condition than is possible 
through organized public supervision. 

It is an error to assume, as some do, that associated action 
is necessarily socialistic, and that individualistic action is 
necessarily unassociated. The natural law of human associa- 
tion is the law of equal freedom, which precludes the possi- 
bility of compulsion. It is exclusively individualistic—that 
is, it necessitates, exclusively, voluntary action in all human 
association. On the other hand, as socialism involves ma- 
jority rule (in outward form, at least; though likely to be- 
come minority rule through official power) it is compulsory 
in its nature. Human beings can never become self govern- 
ing until they recognize the rule of reason as superior to the 
rule of might. It is the theory of the right of might that 
makes war possible. Domination of the theory of the right 
of reason will make war impossible. The only proper force 
that can be used in the government of rational beings is the 
force of conviction acting through reason. 

The test question our guide puts to us here is, “Can persons 
be equally free where some govern others”? ‘There is but 
one possible logical answer. And that leaves us with no other 
choice than between unequal freedom—inequity—and the 
rule of reason. 
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Why not acknowledge this at the outset, and follow this 
trail from start to finish? We have to follow it some of the 
way, whether we do all the way or not. Where is there an 
advocate of the rule of might who does not fall back upon 
arguments for support? Where is there a socialist who does 
not try to convince other people by arguments—appeals to 
their reason? If it is necessary to get a start that way, why 
not keep on to the end the same way, instead of shunting off 
onto the sidetrack of “might makes right,’ which is in- 
separable from either majority or minority rule? Let us be 
guided by the fact that whatever is necessary to equal free- 
dom is a social concern—requires the associated action of the 
sane adult persons, and that everything else is necessarily and 
exclusively of individual concern, in which individuals may 
voluntarily cooperate on as large or small a scale as they please. 

The Socialist Labor Party has always been the “left” wing 
of the socialist movement in America. Among its ‘‘funda- 
mental principles” are: 


1. Socialism is not possible until— 

(a) Capitalism has developed to a point where all the 
essential forces of production have been developed, cen- 
tralized and coordinated, and 

(b) When the exploited proletariat has divested itself 
of the notion that the interests of the two main classes in 
society are identical, and that this system of production is 
God-ordained and the only possible one. 

2. Socialism is not possible, even in a highly developed 
capitalist country, until the working class organizes as a class 
into Industrial Unions (in contradistinction to the existing 
craft unions) for the express purpose of overthrowing the 
existing order, supplanting the political states by the indus- 
trial representative councils of the workers. 


This last view has caused its leaders to try to dominate the 
I. W. W. movement from the first. This shows how the 
theory of the ripening of the concentration of wealth in a 
few hands will fructify in socialism, and why the Russian 
Bolsheviks accept the “Nep” (New Economic Policy) as 
necessary to such concentration before they can establish 
communism. 

The chief difference between the communists and the 
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socialists was put thus by one writer: ‘The communists who 
would abolish private property by violence, and the socialists 
who would achieve precisely the same end peaceably and 
democratically.” 

The real problem is not a problem of the distribution of 
wealth, but of the distribution of work. Socialism proposes 
an arbitrary distribution of work, determined by the will of 
the governing faction. The equitist proposes a natural di- 
vision, determined by equity in exchange. No faction, 
whether majority or minority, can determine who shall do 
this or that work, or this or that much of it, to the satisfac- 
tion of all the people. But an equitable unit of exchange 
will automatically determine it to the entire satisfaction of 
every one. 


The Communist Trail 


Understand clearly that corruption is the soil of centralization. 


Proudhon. 
You find radicals, for whom revolutionary phrases take the place of 
ideas. Proudhon. 


In Chapter Four, we decided to take the trail toward 
greater individualization and away from communism. But 
the latter is believed by many to be the Ideal Country. They 
say that there are persons incapable of self support and that 
society ought to provide for them, and hence “from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need” is the 
true principle upon which society should rest. 

But who is to determine the ability and need? To quote 
Proudhon: 

“You say that my capacity is 100: I maintain that it is 
only 90. You add that my needs are 90: JI affirm that they 
are 100. ‘There is a difference between us of twenty upon 
needs and capacity. It is, in other words, the well-known 
debate between demand and supply. Who shall judge between 
the society and me?” 

And this brings in the coercive element. But suppose 
people agreed to produce as much or as little as they pleased 
and put it in the common stock, then take out of that stock 
as much or as little as they pleased. Even though such an 
arrangement was never abused by anyone, it would not be 
equitable. If the sentiment of benevolence is strong enough 
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in humanity to enable it to adopt such a program, surely 
it is strong enough to cause the capable ones to care for the 
very small percentage of incapable ones who could possibly 
be evolved under the reign of an equitable system. 

But the communists who hold to the latter—voluntary— 
idea call themselves anarchists, or anarchist-communists, and 
oppose the Marxian communists, who believe in taking from 
and giving to each according to the dictates of a state. So 
I will discuss the trail of the former under their hyphenated 
name. 

S. P. Bunting, English delegate to the Communist Interna- 
tional, said, “Undoubtedly the Marxian mantle today rests on 
Russia.” The Communist Party of Russia is the chief modern 
exponent of Communism, with branches in all other coun- 
tries, or as nearly so as it can establish them. Its adherents 
have no faith in reaching their goal through peaceful meth- 
ods, but stand openly for violence, through “the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat.” They have abandoned their old 
idea of majority rule and insist on the necessity of governing 
by a small disciplined minority. They stand for a centralized 
compulsory communism, little like the old village communism 
with which the peasants of Russia were familiar. They 
desire to “electrify”? Russia in order to be able to turn the 
peasant into a wage-worker, working for the state—thus 
reducing the peasants to “proletarians,” in order to convert 
them to communism—of the compulsory kind. The “psy- 
chology” of the peasants must be changed from that of the 
“petty bourgeoisie” to that of the wage-worker, dependent 
upon others for work, in order to become good, docile com- 
munists. So they must have the dictatorship for enough 
generations to complete the change before they can have 
their communism. I have had several communist books 
sent me by communist publishers in America and they all 
advocate violent overthrow of existing governments and the 
establishment of “the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” For 
instance Albert Verblin, a communist, in The Struggle for 
Power, a pamphlet issued by the Workers’ Educational League, 
New York City, said: 

“The proletarian revolution of Russia showed the advanced 
workers of the world three fundamental tactics and princi- 
ples of a Socialist Revolution—without which the Revolution 
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cannot attain success in any country. They are: the de- 
struction of the bourgeoisie through the mass action of the 
workers culminating in an armed uprising, the substitution 
for the parliamentary regime, of the Soviet power, and the 
suppression of the bourgeoisie through the dictatorship. .. . 

“The destruction of the bourgeois state by force, the estab- 
lishing of a dictatorship of the proletariat in the form of 
soviets—these are the fundamental features of the Russian 
Revolution and true to its revolutionary instinct, the pro- 
letarian advance guard of the whole world accepted those 
tactics of the Russian Revolution as necessary methods of 
struggle in every country... . 

“Once the workers seize political power, that is, once they 
become the ruling class they will do exactly what every other 
ruling class did, namely, try to preserve their rule... . In 
other words, the workers will have a state, ‘a special appara- 
tus for compulsion.’ The proletarian state, the engine of 
oppression which the proletariat uses in mercilessly crushing 
the resistance of the capitalists, is known as the dictatorship 
of the proletariat... . 

“The Communist International was begotten of the Rus- 
sian Revolution and its fundamental principles and tactics 
are based upon the Russian Revolution. Those principles 
and tactics which brought victory to the Russian proletariat 
must be adopted by the proletariat of every other country 
regardless of the degree of capitalist development.” 

Is it to get such a “dictatorship” that the workers of the 
world are struggling? We have been under the impression 
that they have been seeking freedom, not a dicatorship. 

People may be made unequally free by compulsion, but they 
cannot be made equally free in that way. People can become 
equally free only by their own voluntary action, so that the 
first essential to equality of freedom is the appeal to reason, 
winning cooperation through convincing the reason, and 
the abolition of restrictions. The Communist Trail leads by 
a way directly opposite to the Equitist Trail. 

The world war shattered the socialist movement through- 
out the world. The strongest nucleus formed from its frag- 
ments is the communist, toward which the so-called “left 
wing” elements tend. They are the orthodox Marxians, and 
Marxian theories dominate the thought of workers through- 
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out the world. There are no more indefatigible, persistent 
propagandists than the communists. And because the theory 
that private property is the cause of economic ills is accepted 
by almost all who oppose privilege, they are especially amen- 
able to the influence of communists, whose remedy is a 
logical deduction from that theory. 

If society is not based on equity I do not see how it can 
endure. Human association must be either equitable or in- 
equitable. And it seems to me most illogical to assume that 
any amount of benevolent arrangements based on inequity 
can secure harmony of human association, or the highest 
development of human faculties. 

If all capable people are, by their public (political) ar- 
rangements, kept on an equality of opportunity, they will 
be dominated by the merit incentive—as a necessary conse- 
quence. Under that domination, no one would allow incap- 
ables to suffer. And nothing the capable ones can do, under 
communism, can secure any more perfect human association 
than that of equal freedom. 

Under a balanced land tenure all who so desired could 
practice communism. What more do communists want? 
Do they want to compel others to practice it? Where 
would be the harmony, then? Equity will permit voluntary 
communism, and prevent only compulsory communism. The 
sole political function—the one thing in which every adult 
human being has a natural claim to take part—is that of 
obtaining and maintaining equal freedom. That condition 
provided, everything else may be done by voluntary private 
action, either individual or collective; membership in each or- 
ganization being purely voluntary, and the scope of its 
authority covering only its members. 


The Anarchist-communist Trail 


In a pamphlet on The Russian Revolution and the Com- 
munist Party, written by “four well known Moscow anar- 
chists,” ‘‘of different schools,” I find a statement of the 
“fundamental principles and methods of anarchist-commun- 
ism, as for instance: the negation of parliamentarism, expro- 
priation of the bourgeoisie, tactics of direct action, seizure of 
the means of production, establishment of the system of 
Workers’ and Peasants’? Councils (Soviets), and so forth.” 
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“Not the state, not government, but systematic and coordi- 
nated social reconstruction by the toilers is necessary for 
the upbuilding of the new, free society. Not the state and 
its police methods, but the solidaric cooperation of all work- 
ing elements—the proletariat, the peasantry, the revolutionary 
intelligentsia—mutually helping each other in their voluntary 
associations, will emancipate us from the state superstition 
and bridge the passage between the abolished old civilization 
and free communism. Not by order of some central author- 
ity, but organically, from life itself, must grow up the closely- 
knit federation of the united industrial, agrarian, etc., asso- 
ciations; by the workers themselves must it be organized 
and managed, and then—and only then—will the great 
aspiration of labor for social regeneration have a sound, firm 
foundation. Only such an organization of the common- 
wealth will make room for the really free, creative, new 
humanity, and will be the actual threshold of non-govern- 
mental, anarchist-communism.” 

If communism is to be voluntary, the individual must be 
the source of authority, which necessarily implies that the 
origin of titles to property originates with the individual. 
Only that which the individual voluntarily gives to the 
commune can be communal property. On what, then, does 
the individual’s authority rest? How does he gain the title? 
There is but the one source: the exertion of the individual 
in production. If this claim to the origin of titles is denied, 
then there can be no such thing as communal property; for 
the commune can get it only by compulsion or consent of 
the producers. 

The sole excuse for communism, voluntary or compulsory, 
is the need of preventing some people from robbing others— 
that is, living on the uncompensated labor of others. But, 
if exertion is the source of all titles, then the only measure 
of what is robbery and what is exchange is necessarily some 
unit of labor. But voluntary communism ignores this and 
so lacks any means of preventing some living on the uncom- 
pensated labor of others. 

Anarchist-communists do not understand the natural law 
of human association. If they did, they would cease to be 
communists. If they understood that law, they would know 
that equity is the foundation of all true harmony; they would 
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know that the essence of equity is the recognition and main- 
tenance of ‘“‘mine” and “‘thine”—of private property in one’s 
own exertions. And that extends to stored exertions as fully 
as to kinetic exertions. The object of communism, whether 
it be compulsory or voluntary communism, is to escape the 
elements of disharmony in human association. But those 
who understand the natural law of human association know 
that the full recognition of private property in one’s own 
exertions involves such a method of exchange as will main- 
tain that recognition, and that such a method leaves no 
room for the elements of disharmony. 

In other words, the recognition of private property in one’s 
own exertions necessitates a unit of exertion as the unit of 
exchange, thus limiting all exchange to exchange of exertions 
and automatically doing away with property in any and 
everything else. With ownership confined to exertions, nat- 
ural resources will be free—for which anarchist-communists 
are so eager. Voluntary communism implies individual self 
control. But self control depends upon self ownership, which 
manifests itself in control of one’s own exertions. And this 
lands us at the door of individualism—the opposite of com- 
munism. Thus we see that the theory of anarchism is 
inconsistent with voluntary communism. For even volun- 
tary communism requires a surrender of the individual’s con- 
trol of his own exertions, and submission to control by the 
will of others. 

If anarchist-communists understood the natural law of 
human association, they would know that the object they 
seek to attain by voluntary communism can be much more 
easily, surely, and naturally obtained by simply adopting the 
method of exchanging human work, hour for hour. 

William C. Owen says, “Back of all this infamy stands 
always the Government machine; ... we seek to whittle 
away its powers, that it may be reduced to nothingness and 
be succeeded by a society of free individuals, equipped 
with equal opportunities and arranging their own affairs by 
mutual agreement. . . . Man is, by the very essence of his 
being and by the quality of his natural gifts, too fine to be 
treated as an inferior. He is meant to be a cooperator, uniting 
with his fellow-creatures on a basis of equality and clothed, as 
a member of the human race, with equal rights. ‘This is his 
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proper due, and I am very positive that nothing less than 
this can bring us social peace. Here no compromise is pos- 
sible, and if established institutions bar the way, Man owes 
it to his own dignity to abolish or model and remodel them, 
until they are brought into harmony with this fundamental 
law of life.” 

But a “mutual agreement” which runs counter to nature’s 
orderly trend—contrary to the natural law of human asso- 
ciation—will not secure “equal rights.” Unless such agree- 
ment harmonizes with that law it will allow some to get 
the work of others without their giving work in return—the 
essence of slavery. He does not even intimate that he knows 
of any kind of agreement that will prevent that. Again he 
says: ‘“‘Were free and equal use of natural opportunities 
accepted as a fundamental law—just as most of us accept, 
in theory, the Golden Rule—there would be no more terri- 
tory-grabbing wars. Racial conflicts, now looming up so 
threateningly, would die of themselves. Free exchange, so 
essential to international prosperity, would follow automat- 
Igallynine.s: 

Not “‘free and equal use,” but equally free use, is what we 
need. There’s a difference. Equal use is not easily attained, 
whereas equally free—equal freedom to—use is. When he 
says that free exchange would “follow” free land, he seems 
unaware that there cannot be equally free use of nature’s 
bounties while exchange is not also free. In other words, the 
former is monopolized through the result unit of exchange, 
which at the same time fetters exchange. Substitute a 
work unit for the result unit and both free land and free 
exchange will be the consequence. There is no other way. 
If anarchist-communists knew this, William C. Owen would 
know it, for he is one of their best writers. His failure to 
see it is due to the fact that he does not understand the 
power of the result unit, nor its relation to the problem. 
Here his own words fit the anarchist-communists: ‘Always 
the idea must lead the way, and if the idea be muddled and 
indecisive the action it begets will lose itself in a wilderness 
of uncertainties and end by arriving nowhere.” And that 
is what the anarchist-communist propositions appear to me to 


do. 


It seems quite evident that anarchist-communists do not 
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understand the money question or know anything about the 
part played in it by the result unit—not nearly as much as 
Proudhon taught. The French Anarchist Union discussed it 
at a congress in 1922 and William C. Owen said, in reference 
to it: “The improved arrangements by which free producers 
may freely and equitably interchange their products form 
a large and necessary part of anarchist literature, it being 
self-evident that the existing system of finance is piracy 
incarnate. Do anarchists really believe that distribution, 
which becomes more completely international as means of 
communication grow more perfect, is possible without some 
medium of exchange? Evidently this congress was of that 
opinion, for, although it opened with much fine talk about 
the discussion of anarchist principles in the columns of Le 
Libertaire, its editor, M. Colomer, insisted vehemently that 
the money question must be taboo. ‘Would you propose to 
open Libertaire’s columns,’ he asked, ‘to a controversy on 
this subject: “Is Authority Anarchistic?” Well; your ask- 
ing us to discuss the money question in the Anarchist Union’s 
organ seems to me no less ridiculous.’ Whereupon Sebastian 
Fauré, who has some reputation, suggested that, although 
for internal affairs no form of money might be needed, for 
exchange of products with foreign countries some system 
of currency might be required! This proposed compromise 
the congress rejected indignantly, as well it might.” 

And the congress adopted a resolution in which it said: 
“All their efforts will be directed toward bringing about a 
revolution that shall establish free production and free con- 
sumption among the organized workers, and they refuse 
absolutely to make use of or accept responsibility for any 
of the artifices exploitation or authority employs. Being 
by definition anti-statists, they cannot assume the right 
to guarantee and impose, even during a so-called transitory 
period, a centralizing money standard for labor. Naturally, 
should a revolution fail to arrive at an anarchist solution 
of the problem, we should be compelled to put up with 
money, as we have, alas! to put up with the existing regime.” 

How can they “equitably interchange their products” with- 
out an equitable unit of exchange? One “Contestant em- 
phasized the necessity of coming to an understanding with 
the peasantry, and suggested that in this connection the 
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money problem might be found a formidable stumbling 
block.” Owen says that, “for my part, I do not pretend 
to know what particular system the disinherited will adopt 
when they have won their economic freedom, but I am very 
certain that no improvement is even thinkable until that 
freedom has been gained.” And I am sure that that freedom 
cannot even be won without the substitution of the work 
unit for the result unit in comparing exchanges. No one 
may know exactly what forms free activities will take, but 
we may know some of the things that are not possible under 
equal freedom: and any method of interchange of work or 
produce which does not insure equity thereby fails to permit 
equal freedom. 

Mr. Owen says that “we must, somehow or other, regain 
full and free use of the soil of this country, and begin to 
build up a new society in which the producers of the neces- 
saries of life shall retain full control of their distribution and 
where monopoly will no longer squeeze tribute from the 
sweat and toil of the workers.” If he comprehended that all 
tribute is possible through the use of the result unit, and 
none would be possible through the use of the work unit, he 
would not have to say “somehow or other.” It is a physical 
impossibility for the producers to “retain full control of their 
distribution” without the work unit through which to do it. 
And because anarchists—of all brands—as well as collec- 
tivists—of all kinds—do not know this, their proposed 
remedies are inadequate and cannot avoid being futile. 

They realize that there is something that tends to keep 
those who now rule from voluntarily joining in a com- 
munism, but they have not discovered the key to that ten- 
dency—the incentive behind it. So, in spite of their theory 
of “free” communism—voluntary communism—they have 
indicated no other way of dispossessing those now in posses- 
sion of power and property than physical force. That is why 
they joined the Bolsheviki in that method of taking possession 
of Russia. The incentive that makes people want to retain 
control also makes others want to get control. It is not a 
question of heredity or blood, but of property. The same 
person may be of the owning class at one time and of the 
working class at another, and will have the psychology, for 
the time, of the class he happens to belong to. These classes 
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are not separated on lines of family, heredity or blood rela- 
tionship, but on lines of property interests. And the question 
of freedom or lack of freedom, of voluntary or compulsory 
action, is at bottom a question of property; for it is through 
property that self expression is manifested. Control of one’s 
own actions manifests itself in control of one’s stored actions 
—products. Hence the source of the title to embodied work 
is of the utmost importance. Everyone reacts to incentives. 
Where there is no incentive to rule others—to take from 
others without giving an equivalent in return—none will 
want todo so. The fact that people do now want to do so is 
positive proof that there exists an incentive to do it. 

The delusion which blinds the anarchist-communists to the 
nature of this incentive is the acceptance of the collectivist 
theory that it is “private property.” That prevents them 
from analyzing further and discovering the real nature of 
property and the source of the incentive to rule others. The 
theory of communism—voluntary or otherwise—denies all 
property rights; recognizes no source of ownership; and in so 
doing denies to the individual the right of self control. In- 
dividual anarchists have admitted this and met it by saying 
that all the rights the individual has are such as he can secure 
either by force or bargain with others. But equitable bar- 
gains cannot be assured between people who are not on an 
equal footing—and the earth is their only standing place. If 
one cannot own the exertions one embodies in material forms, 
how can one be responsible for one’s actions? ‘Those who 
have nothing can give nothing, nor can they be robbed. 
The word “equity” can have no meaning to a real com- 
munist. But without equity chaos is inevitable. 

Anarchists seem to consider the state the cause of economic 
ills and, hence, its destruction as the remedy. But it is not 
the cause. It is but a tool—a means to the end. It is but a 
human institution endowed with certain powers. It can be 
rendered innocuous by disendowing it of those functions that 
give it injurious powers. "The cause—the source—of eco- 
nomic ills is the money incentive, and its life springs from 
and lives on the result unit of transfer. The adoption of 
equitable exchange would deprive the state of its power of 
evil; it would have nothing with which to injure anyone. 
The anarchists are fighting windmills, ignoring the wind. 
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Everything except human work belongs to consumers, as 
consumers,—and everyone is a consumer—for use only. And 
all is called “natural resources.” But human work belongs 
to the exerter only. The former is common and should be 
free; the latter is not common and should not be free. 
Everything made by human beings is composed of these two 
elements. The anarchist-communist must use things made 
by others, and those others must use things made by him. 
If everything is treated as common, there is no way of know- 
ing how much of what is made was contributed by each. 
No two have exactly the same tastes or desires. Some will 
use more of one thing and less of another than others, and 
the different things require different amounts of work. So 
that some will be getting more of other people’s work than 
they give in return. And, whether they are all content with 
that or not, that is not equitable and will certainly lead to 
the rule of some by others. But if a miracle should happen 
and they should happen to use exactly as much of others’ 
work as they have given, they would have no way of know- 
ing it; and even then, it would be getting there by accident, 
instead of scientifically and with certitude, as by the Equitist 
Plan. A thing cannot be made to fit natural law merely by 
unanimous agreement; and if it does not fit, it cannot attain 
perfect harmony. 

Suppose we yield to “the flaming ardor” of Emma Gold- 
man’s “‘apocalyptic vison.” All human institutions de- 
stroyed, conventions and customs also, and “each individual- 
ity” “to be a law unto itself.” (Quoted from William Mar- 
ion Reedy in The Wheel of Life.) Let us suppose this re- 
leasing from all restraints makes individuals equally free. 
How are they to remain so? They will have to live on and 
from the land, if they live on earth at all, as human beings. 
What will be their form of land tenure? Regardless of how 
free they may be, or how desirous of living harmoniously, 
their form of land tenure will determine whether they con- 
tinue so or not. No anarchist has yet recognized the neces- 
sity of a balanced land tenure in order to secure this stable 
condition. 

Anarchist-communist errors derive from a misconception 
of human nature. In common with all kinds of communists, 
they fear “private property” and seek to substitute common 
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property in its place. Their distrust of private property arises 
from the conception of human nature which assumes that 
the pecuniary incentive is natural; that it is natural for 
everyone to consider his personal interests antagonistic to the 
personal interests of others, so that what is one’s gain must 
necessarily be another’s loss. They do not conceive of a 
human relationship, or arrangement, wherein each one’s per- 
sonal interests necessarily harmonize with everyone else’s. 
For in this case no harm could possibly come from private 
property. If human association were established on a basis of 
mutual interests, the merit incentive would dominate each 
one’s actions—not, as now, the pecuniary incentive. Human 
nature would then manifest itself in the merit incentive— 
that would seem natural. Under its sway the greatest har- 
mony would be consistent with private property. How to 
escape the consequences of that supposed error of human na- 
ture seems to be their aim. 

With this misconception of human nature communists 
have no scientific basis for agreement as to methods of pro- 
cedure and are divided into groups ranging from the Bolshe- 
viki to communist-anarchists—between which are the syn- 
dicalists, the I. W. W., etc. The Manchester Guardian says: 
“There are at the present moment (April, 1923), if one in- 
cludes the International Federation of Working Women, six 
labor internationals and at least three widely separated schools 
of socialist thought. Never, probably, since the first Work- 
ing Men’s International Association was founded sixty years 
ago has the world of labor been more deeply divided than it 
is today.” 

In February, 1923, “M. N.” in Freedom, said: ‘In France, 
as I learn from a letter received today, there are individualist 
and communist anarchists, moderate and communist syn- 
dicalists, and four varieties of organized socialists, all fighting 
each other as never before, and the next elections may still 
further increase the present reactionary majority. Reaction 
everywhere and the labor movement hopelessly, stupidly di- 
vided, anarchists themselves splitting hairs whenever they 
can.” And in the May number of Freedom, E. K. Nobushima 
says: “In Japan, Bolshevism is the philosophy of the intellec- 
tual socialists, but the working-class socialists’ philosophy is 
anarchist-syndicalism. The Communist International has de- 
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clared for the unity of trade unions, but the Japanese com- 
munists are against such unity.” 

And in December, 1923, Enrique Flores Magon, writing 
to the Industrial Worker from Mexico, said: ‘The G. C. W. 
. .. recognizes the class struggle, the antagonism between 
labor and capital and the need of abolishing the wage system 
by expropriating out of the hands of capitalists the natural 
and social wealth and making it the common property of all. 
To this end, they are non-political, they advocate direct ac- 
tion—strike, boycott, sabotage, and the armed revolution. 
One of their slogans is: ‘Revolutionary Syndicalism as a 
medium of struggle, Communist Anarchism as the goal.’ In 
fact, they may be labeled as Anarcho-Syndicalists or Revolu- 
tionary Syndicalists.” 

The anarchist-communists distrust organization, yet do not 
know how else to cooperate. As they cannot trust the indi- 
vidual with private property, how trust him to do his part 
in the production and use of the common property? If it is 
human nature to see one’s own interest in taking advantage 
of others, how will common property escape it? 

Their mistake is in trying to make possession common— 
or title to possession—instead of trying to get people to see 
that their interests are common—mutual. To reach their 
goal they seek to abolish exchange. Whereas they should seek 
to establish exchange on an equitable basis. 


The Syndicalist Trail 


The Encyclopedia Americana says: “Syndicalism: ‘A poli- 
tical and industrial doctrine which demands that the means 
of production, distribution and government shall be turned 
over to all those workers who are actively useful and neces- 
sary in the community. .. . It is antagonistic to every other 
form of control, whether by government, existing labor 
unions or by capital. The motivating and regenerating force 
of syndicalism is to come from the enthusiasm of the workers 
themselves. It distrusts organization, delegates and all forms 
of leadership except that of the propagandists. Force is the 
basis of society, and this weapon is to reform the world. The 
first objective aim is to eliminate the present owners of pro- 
duction. The means to accomplish this vary. . . . Sabotage, 
boycotting, strikes and disturbances of all kinds are legi- 
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timate. They propose first, by anti-militarist propaganda, to 
avert the possibility of armed suppression, and then to use 
their ultimate weapon ‘the general strike.’ This demands 
the stopping of every activity and the consequent crippling 
of the entire government, which, bereft of armed force, will 
be compelled to capitulate to the working class. This having 
been accomplished, they then propose to abolish property and 
masters; leveling the reward of all work; and carrying on 
trade, production and education by trade unions and local 
organizations. . . . It differs from the I. W. W. movement 
in that in its constructive policy it aims at decentralization 
of trade power, instead of one tremendous all-embracing 
union of workers, moulded on the lines of capitalist organi- 
zation.” 

Augustine Souchy, in The Workers and Peasants of Russia, 
says that in Russia there are ““many currents among the anar- 
chists. The individualist-anarchists have no movement worth 
mentioning. The communist-anarchists and the anarcho- 
syndicalists, on the contrary, had at the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1917, and later, a mass movement. But as they 
did not want to conquer power but only destroy it, in ac- 
cordance with their principles, they have today again lost 
their importance. The anarcho-syndicalist tendencies are 
stronger among the working people, and the anarchist ideas 
gain a footing among the peasantry of Ukraine. There was, 
and is now, in Russia, anarchist-narodniks, that is, the native 
movement of the people, and the anarchist-emigrants. .. . 
The Tolstoyan anarchists were in the minority. The rev- 
olutionary anarchists have taken a very active part in the 
revolution.” “Besides these anarcho-syndicalists there are also 
the anarchist-universalists and the pan-anarchists, who have 
come into development first after the revolution.” Discuss- 
ing the soviets (councils) he says: 

“The anarchists have always proclaimed the formula: 
Peasants, to you belongs the land; factory worker, to you 
belongs the factory; miner, to you belongs the mine. The 
syndicalists made it their aim, not to conquer political power 
—for that purpose no councils were necessary—but to take 
possession of the economic power, the land, the factories, the 
mines, the means of transportation, etc., through the workers 
who are there employed. In order to carry this out, the 
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workers and the peasants must manage these establishments. 
But not all can do this at once; for this purpose they must 
elect trustees in the factory, on the country estate, in the 
mines, and so on. And there we have the council idea. The 
workers in the factories elect factory councils; in the coun- 
try, peasant councils; and for regulating the affairs in the 
community, community councils. Thus we see, in fact, 
that the socialist labor movement—which from the beginning 
renounced parliamentarian representation and for the realiza- 
tion of socialism and communist anarchism chose the direct 
road through the workers—was the most qualified, yes, we 
may even say, the only carrier of the council idea.” 

In his Introduction, Souchy says: “I freely admit that I 
am a revolutionary syndicalist.” He plainly classes syndicalists 
as one kind of anarchist-communists. They share the com- 
mon obsession of all collectivists—the idea that their greatest 
enemy is “‘private property.” All the differences between the 
different kinds of them are differences of theory as to how 
to abolish private property, and the great problem of how 
to take over and run all industry without friction. The 
equitist proposition avoids all those difficulties and provides a 
very simple and easily applied frictionless method of freeing 
everyone from oppression and securing to each all that he 
is naturally entitled to. 


The I. W. W. Trail 


The Encyclopedia Americana says: “Industrial Work- 
ers of the World: A later organization of revolutionary 
character, with tenets similar to those of the syndicalists . . . 
differs . . . in that it proposes to build up, after the pat- 
tern of capitalistic organization, but on revolutionary lines, 
a tremendous and all-powerful organization of all workers. 

. . - It has no use for mediation, and considers no contract 
binding on employes. To strike whenever they can incon- 
vience employers most is the fixed policy of the members.” 

The Industrial Worker says: “You might conceivably 
overthrow capitalism with a mass revolution, but unless a 
lot of people knew just what to do next there would be 
nothing done. In a little while the capitalist class would 
rebuild their machinery of control, and the thing would 
have to be done all over again. 
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“The capitalist runs industries by corporations, in which 
the parasites turn over the work of management to highly 
skilled and well trained and well paid managers, engineers, 
etc. These men direct the work. The workers do the work. 
The capitalist takes the product and gives the worker enough 
to live on, no more, unless there is a strike or a danger of 
strikes. 

““Workers’ control would mean the breakdown of this sys- 
tem. It must be replaced by another system. The only con- 
ceivable plan, if there is to be workers’ control, will be that 
of rule by the workers in each industry, organized by indus- 
tries, divided into shop or camp branches. Such technicians 
as are needed will be hired by workers’ committees, and divi- 
sions into crafts will be quite useless, except for training and 
education purposes. 

“Workers must be able to run the industries, must know 
how to operate, where the raw material is, how much work 
it takes to get it, and where the machinery is, how to get 
to it and what to do with it when they get it. 

“Workers must be trained in cooperative action, must 
know in each industry, how to organize the working force, 
how to gather information to send to a common center, how 
to work, how long, and at what tools—in a word, how to 
produce. 

“Organization into industrial unions is absolutely necessary 
to carry on production after the revolution is won, or after 
the capitalist class has disappeared of its own accord.” 

Industrial Solidarity says: ‘The government will be an 
industrial administration of, by, and for the workers, repre- 
sented through their industrial unions, and their departments, 
all of which is clearly drawn in the I. W. W. chart.” 

In other words, they would have a disagreeing majority 
government rule, elected as representatives of industrial 
classes instead of territorial, and they would perform both 
industrial and political functions. Inequity would be inevi- 
table. Such a program is a necessary consequence of the 
“private property” obsession, and complete unawareness of 
the existence of the real source of power—the result unit. 

The I. W. W. are fanatically opposed to political or par- 
liamentary government as contrasted with industrial govern- 
ment, unmindful of the fact that the latter is as liable to 
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domination by special interests or factions as the former. 
Disagreeing majority voting makes them so. ‘Their only 
escape is through concurrent voting. Whoever is elected, 
under their present methods, is sure to represent a faction, 
not all their members, and will serve the interests of that 
faction, regardless of the interest of the whole. The reverse 
would be true of one chosen by concurrent voting. But 
they know no more about concurrent voting than they do 
about the work unit. So, both their remedy and their method 
of attaining it are.inadequate to the accomplishment of their 
object. 

They have not sufficiently considered the fact which 
Walter Lippmann thus stated: “Distance alone lends en- 
chantment to the view that masses of human beings ever 
cooperate in any complex affair without a central machine 
managed by a few people... if you take any particular 
institution, be it a legislature, a party, a trade union, a nation- 
alist movement, a factory, or a club, the number of those 
who govern is a very small percentage of those who are 
theoretically supposed to govern.” 

The attitude of the Russian peasants since the revolution 
has set the I. W. W. to discussing what to do about the 
farmer. Farming is not counted among the industries, nor 
farmers among the “proletariat.” There is no place for them 
in the I. W. W. And yet, in case of a violent revolution, 
the I. W. W. would be dependent upon the farmers for 
food—as the cities of Russia were upon the peasants. But 
at last a writer in Industrial Solidarity has solved the prob- 
lem. He says: 

“The transition of John Farmer, from individualistic tiller 
of the soil to a proletarianized machine tender is just becom- 
ing manifest and the underlying causes of this agrarian rev- 
olution are not making much noise. The revolution itself is 
like the old ‘industrial revolution’ of England which drove 
the bold, freeholding yeomanry of that country off the land 
and into the factories or away to the colonies in that it is 
about as silent as it is bloodless. . . . 

“And so it is that some of us either overlook this agrarian 
revolution in our very midst, or seeing, are unable to under- 
stand that the agricultural industry, like all other industries, 
must be prepared for the social production of the means of 
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life under capitalism and through the instrumentality of the 
machine process, though the price to be paid in beauty, 
human life and human misery be a heavy one... . 

“The Russian revolution should have taught us the im- 
portance of a socialized and developed agricultural industry 
and proletariat in times of revolutionary crisis if it taught us 
anything at all. ... 

“The American farmer . .. has had his day in the sun 
and he is now passing into eclipse. The equilibrium as be- 
tween rural and urban industry is disturbed and John Farmer 
has begun to slide down the see-saw into the sooty industrial- 
ism of the cities or out upon the world’s highways to the 
fabled land of better opportunities which he will never find 
under capitalism. The food trust and the credit trust, armed 
with transportation, market and financial control, are reach- 
ing out for a last strangle hold. 

“The scales are tipped as they are in Russia, but they are 
tipped the other way. John Farmer’s only chance for sur- 
vival on the soil would seem to lie in a corporate and trustified 
industry and even if he should succeed in putting over such 
a development most of him must inevitably drop down into 
the ranks of the workers. 


“Welcome to Our Ranks! 


“This metamorphosis of the mother of all industries is real 
progress toward the ultimate goal of the workers—industrial 
communism—if we can allow ourselves to see it. The 
I. W. W. must shape its policies in anticipation of this change 
and be prepared to receive these evicted and proletarianized 
farmers into its ranks. They will make good rebels in time. 
No small percentage of the present membership of the 
I. W. W. came from the farms of the east and middle west.” 


That is, the American farmer is to be reduced to a wage 
slave by capitalism, just as the Bolsheviks propose to reduce 
the Russian peasant, in order to give them the necessary 
psychology—that of propertyless, helpless slaves. A queer 
process for producing sturdy, responsible, self governing people. 

I believe there is another thing that the leaders of the 
I. W. W. have overlooked. That is the degenerating effect 
upon themselves of the practice of sabotage, or “striking 
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on the job.” It is a law of nature that we live by what we 
feed on. We develop faculties by use—normally by normal 
use; abnormally by abnormal use. We gain in skill and 
knowledge by using what we already possess. To deliberately 
do poorer work than we can do is to stunt ourselves and les- 
sen our capacity for development and enjoyment. Sabotage 
is only a method of warfare. It is no remedy for inequity. 
And it is a question whether it does not injure those who 
practice it as much as it does those against whom it is 
directed. When we consider that our highest welfare con- 
sists in the normal development of our faculties and the 
growth of our characters, we may well hesitate about at- 
tempting any method of warfare against privileged interests 
which tends to undermine our characters and inflict upon 
us deteriorating habits. 

The I. W. W. is teaching the solidarity of interest of those 
who earn what they get as against those who get what they 
do not earn. But the theory of sabotage is based on a mis- 
conception of what lies at the bottom of that interest. 
Equality of opportunity is the basis of the common interest 
of humanity. And equality of opportunity is to be won, not 
by “fighting the devil with fire,” but by removing the causes 
of inequality. 

The Workers’ International Industrial Union is an offshoot 
of the I. W. W. A leaflet issued by it says: ‘Capitalism, 
the present social order or rather disorder, derives its name 
from the fact that the means of production have acquired 
the character of capital, that is, means of exploitation. The 
private ownership of these social means makes them such 
with increasing force, being the cause of the fact that we 
have a handful of multi-millionaires on one side and millions 
of propertyless wage-workers on the other.” 

But things are not always what they seem; so, while the 
above may be the seeming, it is not the fact. Not “private 
ownership,” but the result unit, gives the power of exploita- 
tion. And just so long as the real power can be kept con- 
cealed, just that long the “capitalists” are perfectly secure 
in their exercise of that power. 

The I. W. W. organs seem eager to bring on a general 
strike of all workers. Upon this W. C. Owen, in Freedom, 
London, England, says: “The back country on which our 
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city population, eighty per cent of the whole, depends is 
situated thousands of miles away and scattered all over the 
globe. For us, therefore, a prolonged general strike is an 
impossible tactic, since it would mean the stoppage of all ° 
credit and therewith of necessary supplies; in a word, death 
for millions by starvation. The workingmen’s leaders an- 
swerable for such action would be lynched by famished mobs, 
and well they know it. Their advocacy of such a policy is 
the vulgarest of bluffs, and if ever their bluff were called 
not one of them would have the hardihood to toe the line.” 

A truly general strike in America would as effectually cut 
off our city population from the necessaries of life; and the 
talk of such a strike seems as much of a bluff, and a very 
foolish one for so small an organization as the I. W. W. to 
make. 

As all forms of collectivism involve the assumption that 
the inefficient shall share in the use of the results of the 
work of the efficient, why should not those who are willing 
to do that be willing to adopt hour for hour exchange, re- 
gardless of efficiency, when, by so doing, all the expense, the 
restrictions, the delegation of power and the temptations 
centralization of power entail, will thus be done away with? 

From the following remarks in The Industrial Worker it 
appears that the I. W. W. expect to rely upon physical 
force to maintain control, if they get it: 

“It will be the same when the forces working toward 
industrial democracy gain a majority and set up a system of 
industrial control. There will be people who object to the 
new system and it will be necessary for those in control to 
restrain those objectors from wrecking the new arrangement. 
Doubtless there will even be some of those who have worked 
to make industrial democracy a success who will refuse to 
accept the new order when it arrives.” 


The Anarchist Trail 


The “philosophical” or individualist anarchists, as distin- 
guished from the communist anarchists, are very few in 
number and difficult to distinguish because the point of sep- 
aration is theoretical and in the future, and seems unimpor- 
tant to many. 

The article on anarchism in the English edition of The 
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Encyclopedia Britannica was written by Peter Alexeivitch 
Kropotkin, a Russian scientist, prince and anarchist-com- 
munist, who was one of the founders of Freedom, an English 
anarchist-communist paper. In that article he says: “Anar- 
chism, the name given to a principle or theory of life and 
conduct under which society is conceived without govern- 
ment—harmony in such a society being obtained, not by 
submission to law, or by obedience to any authority, but by 
free agreements concluded between the various groups, ter- 
ritorial and professional, freely constituted for the sake of 
production and consumption, as also for the satisfaction of 
the infinite variety of needs and aspirations of a civilized 
being. In a society developed on these lines, the voluntary 
associations which already now begin to cover the fields of 
human activity would take a still greater extension so as to 
substitute themselves for the state in all its functions. They 
would represent an interwoven network, composed of an 
infinite variety of groups and federations of all sizes and 
degrees, local, regional, national and international—temporary 
or more or less permanent—for all possible purposes: produc- 
tion, consumption and exchange, communications, sanitary 
arrangements, education, mutual protection, defense of the 
territory, and so on; and, on the other side, for the satisfac- 
tion of an ever-increasing number of scientific, artistic, liter- 
ary and sociable needs. Moreover, such a society would 
represent nothing immutable. On the contrary—as is seen 
in organic life at large—harmony would [it is contended] 
result from an ever-changing adjustment and readjustment 
of equilibrium between the multitudes of forces and influ- 
ences, and this adjustment would be the easier to obtain as 
none of the forces would enjoy a special protection from 
the state. 

“If, it is contended, society were organized on these prin- 
ciples, man would not be limited in the free exercise of his 
powers in productive work by a capitalist monopoly, main- 
tained by the state; nor would he be limited in the exercise 
of his will by a fear of punishment, or by obedience towards 
individuals or metaphysical entities, which both lead to de- 
pression of initiative and servility of mind. He would be 
guided in his actions by his own understanding, which 
necessarily would bear the impression of a free action and 
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reaction between his own self and the ethical conceptions of 
his surroundings.” 

In a note The Encyclopedia editor says: 

“It is important to remember that the term ‘Anarchist’ 
is inevitably rather loosely used in public, in connection with 
the authors of a certain class of murderous outrages, and 
that the same looseness of definition often applies to the 
professions of ‘Anarchism’ made by such persons. As stated 
above, a philosophical anarchist would repudiate the connec- 
tion. And the general public view which regards anarchist 
doctrines indiscriminately is to that extent a confusion of 
terms.” 

Kropotkin said further: ‘“Proudhon was the first to use, 
in 1848, the name of Anarchy with application to the no- 
government state of society. . . . Now Proudhon advocated 
a society without government, and used the word Anarchy 
to describe it. Proudhon repudiated, as is known, all schemes 
of communism, according to which mankind would be driven 
into communistic monasteries or barracks, as also all the 
schemes of state-aided socialism which were advocated by 
Louis Blanc and the collectivists. When he proclaimed in 
his first memoir on property that ‘Property is theft,’ he 
meant only property in its present, Roman-law, sense of 
‘right of use and abuse;’ in property-rights, on the other 
hand, understood in the limited sense of possession, he saw 
the best protection against the encroachments of the state. 
At the same time he did not want violently to dispossess 
the present owners of land, dwelling-houses, mines, fac- 
tories and so on. He preferred to attain the same end by 
rendering capital incapable of earning interest; and this he 
proposed to obtain by means of a national bank, based on 
the mutual confidence of all those who are engaged in pro- 
duction, who would agree to exchange among themselves 
their produces at cost-value, by means of labor checks rep- 
resenting the hours of labor required to produce every given 
commodity. Under such a system, which Proudhon described 
as ‘Mutuellisme,’ all the exchanges of service would be 
strictly equivalent. Besides such a bank would be enabled 
to lend money without interest, levying only something like 
one percent, or even less, for covering the cost of administra- 
tion. Everyone being thus enabled to borrow the use of 
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it, a general ‘social liquidation’ would thus be rendered easy, 
without violent expropriation. The same applied to mines, 
railways, factories, etc. In a society of this type the state 
would be useless. The chief relations between citizens would 
be based on free agreement and regulated by mere account 
keeping.” 

The Encyclopedia Americana says: “The ideas of Proud- 
hon, especially as regards mutual banking, corresponding with 
those of J. Warren, found a considerable following in the 
United States, creating quite a school, of which the main 
writers are S. P. Andrews, Wm. Greene, Lysander Spooner. 
... The great bulk of the anarchist working men prefer 
the anarchist-communist ideas which have gradually evolved 
out of the anarchist collectivism of the International Working 
Men’s Association. . . . The individualist anarchism of the 
American Proudhonians finds, however, but littie sympathy 
amongst the working masses. Those who profess it—they 
are chiefly ‘intellectuals’-—soon realize that the individual- 
ization they so highly praise is not attainable by individual 
efforts, and either abandon the ranks of the anarchists, and 
are driven into the liberal individualism of the classical 
economists, or they retire into a sort of Epicurian a-moralism, 
or super-man theory, similar to that of Stirner and Nietzsche. 
. .. Proudhon ... strove... rather to refine than to 
destroy the idea of property . . . what he really sought was 
the overthrow of all prevailing theories of property with a 
view to rendering it unassailable from the standpoint of 
exact equality and social justice. His chief American fol- 
lower was Benjamin R. Tucker, ... (who) combined 
Spencerianism with the views of his master. . . . ‘Philosophi- 
cal anarchists’ regard force as fundamentally at war with 
their ideals. . . . Proudhon never preached force... . As 
Proudhon was the father of anarchist-individualism, Kropot- 
kin is as indisputably the father of anarchist-communism 
- + - in Kropotkin it must be said that the idea of property 
- has reached its disappearing point, and the ideal of anarchism 
is at last purely communistic . . . essentially the doctrine of 
Tolstoy. 

“Anarchists, while agreeing that the doctrine of laissez faire 
should be extended to all departments of human activity, are 
by no means in agreement on all points. There are evolu- 
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tionary and revolutionary anarchists and communist- and 
individualist-anarchists. The point on which all are agreed 
is in their opposition to compulsory forms of government, and 
in regarding the necessary despotism of majorities in a de- 
mocracy as only a little less hateful than the despotism of a 
monarchy.” 

This question of the “despotism of majorities” is perennial. 
What it practically always amounts to is a despotism of a 
minority acting in the name of a majority. And a study of 
the machinery of election reveals the reason. Each candidate 
elected represents some particular interest, faction or group. 
His re-election depends upon his pleasing that particular 
faction, regardless of the effect on other voters. The min- 
ority are totally unrepresented. This necessitates the ma- 
chinery of modern parties, with their control concentrating 
in few hands, so that nominations are dictated by a very 
small minority, who are the real rulers of the people. 

But that is not real democracy, however much it may be 
so considered. Real democracy is equal freedom. And that 
appears to be the aim of the anarchists. They do not see 
that it can ever be reached through election methods. Nor 
can it through those now in use. But William Crocker has 
brought to public attention a method of voting which will 
make the persons elected responsible to all the voters and 
identify their personal interests with the interests of the 
whole people. It is called—for lack of a better term—Con- 
current Voting. By each voter being required to vote for 
one more than half the number of candidates each is obliged 
to vote for one or more candidates outside his own faction, 
which will constantly tend to the election (and also nomina- 
tion) of the most tolerant candidates. And their re-election 
being dependent upon getting votes from outside their own 
factions, and not knowing who voted for them, they will 
see their personal interests in serving others than that faction. 
Elected persons will thus become judicial officials, careful to 
listen to all sides. 

The need for such a system of voting is no more apparent 
in political government than in the conduct of other organi- 
zations. Not one of the organizations mentioned in Kropot- 
kin’s article but what would need it, in order to get pure 
democracy of management. And certainly the questions 
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involved in road maintenance necessitate it. In order to come 
to any kind of agreement we must have some way of express- 
ing and recording our opinions, and that way should be the 
one least apt to give some power over others. It seems to me 
that concurrent voting is that method. The elected parties 
would be at a loss to know whom to coerce, if they wanted 
to coerce anyone; for they would not know who had voted 
against them. 

Concurrent voting, by making the elected parties feel 
themselves responsible to all factions, and therefore represen- 
tative of all interests, would effectually do away with the 
“despotism of majorities.” It would thus open the way for 
the peaceful change desired by Proudhon. 

William C. Owen says in Freedom: ‘What reason is 
there for imagining that anarchism, compounded of ‘an’ 
(without) and ‘arche’ (rule), means either more or less than 
what its name implies? There is no reason. ‘The word is 
most precise, and all its noted exponents admit it freely. If 
anyone doubts this statement, let him read the preface to 
Eltzbacher’s ‘Anarchism,’ a standard work.” 

And yet anarchists insist that anarchism would establish 
order; from which it is evident that they believe that indi- 
vidual self government would supplant the government of 
some by others. But self-government is government. To be 
literally “without rule” would be without self rule; so that 
self government would be excluded by the “without rule” 
logic. So, after all, they do not believe in carrying the 
meaning of the word anarchism to its logical conclusion. On 
the contrary, they believe in self government; for without 
either that or government by others, there could be only 
chaos, not order. And chaos is exactly what the word an- 
archism means, as its etymology proves. Human association 
can never be permanently established on a negative principle; 
it must be based on an affirmative one. The rule of nature 
is, “Do or suffer.” 

In 1893 Tucker published a collection of articles taken 
from his paper, Liberty, under the title of Instead of a Book, 
by a Man too Busy to Write One. In 1895 Victor Yarros, 
who, for a time, was admitted second only to Tucker in the 
United States, temporarily edited Liberty, and a controversy 
arose between him and Tucker over the land question, in the 
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course of which the meaning of “occupancy and use” was 
made clear. Before reviewing this I will briefly state the 
anarchist position, as developed by Tucker, in his book. 

Anarchists deny “rights” altogether, except those acquired 
by contract. As civilization, they say, cannot pass beyond 
the stage of barbarism under the reign of might, people con- 
tract, in order to secure equal freedom. They do so solely 
from self-interest, as a matter of expediency, in order to 
secure property—that is, to secure each in the freedom to 
control what he produces, for in such control his freedom is 
manifested. Hence, if property is not secure under the 
regime of contract, people tend to return to the reign of 
the strongest. The contention is, then, that equal freedom 
will result if society protects its members, who occupy and 
use the land they hold, from the attempts of all others to 
obtain possession of those locations except on the terms of 
the holders, collecting no ground rent or tax from anyone, 
people being freed from all government, and thus free to 
engage in “mutual banking,” which is expounded in a little 
book by William B. Greene. Thus wrote Greene: “Any- 
thing that may be sold under the hammer, may be made a 
basis for the issue of mutual money. Mutual banking... 
simply elevates every species of property to the rank which 
has hitherto been exclusively occupied by gold and silver. 
It may be well (we think it will be necessary) to begin with 
real estate.” This would but perpetuate our present method 
of measuring by results, and is clearly not what Proudhon 
contended for. 

Under the head of “The Two Conceptions of Equal Free- 
dom,” Tucker, in Liberty of April 6, 1895, said: “There is 
no escaping the fact that ‘equal rights to the use of the 
world’ means ‘equal rights of all men to the use of the en- 
tire world.’ The two phrases are virtually the same. There 
is scarcely a step from one to the other. Whoever accepts 
one must accept the other, and therefore be logically debarred 
from favoring occupancy-and-use, which is an admission of 
inequality, as the rule of land tenure. I reiterate that Mr. 
Yarros, to be logical, must abandon either the occupancy-and- 
use doctrine or the Spencerian ethics.” 

In the same issue of Liberty Mr. Yarros said: “the assertion 
that my acceptance of Spencerian ethics must logically land 
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me in the camp of the single-taxers or land nationalizationists 
requires explanation. .. . I deny that equality in the use of 
the earth is a corollary from the law of equal freedom... . 
Under occupancy-and-use there would be some inequality.” 

In criticising Mr. Yarros, Mr. Tucker said: “On this point 
it seems to me that Mr. Spencer and Mr. George are far more 
logical than Mr. Yarros. All three agree to this,—that 
‘equal rights to the use of this world’ means that ‘each man 
is free to use the earth for the satisfaction of his wants, pro- 
vided he allows all others the same liberty.’ But Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. George maintain that all others have ‘the same 
liberty’ only when all men are secured in the equal use of 
the entire earth. Mr. Yarros contends that all others have 
‘the same liberty’ when they are secured in the use of an- 
other portion of the earth than that in use by the single 
individual whom the word ‘each’ here represents. That Mr. 
Yarros is wrong seems to me almost too plain for argument. 
If Smith has and exercises the liberty to use a piece of land 
which we will call A, Jones, in possessing the liberty to use 
another piece of land which we will call B, has not the same 
liberty that Smith has. Jones will have the same liberty that 
Smith has when he too has the liberty to use the land A. 
The liberty to use the land B is not the same, but another 
liberty. Two persons have not equal rights to the use of the 
world when one, by reason of prior arrival, may take his 
choice! and the other, who comes later, must take what is 
fefes;; 

Mr. Tucker here clearly drew the distinction between the 
occupancy-and-use theory and equal freedom in the use of 
land. Under occupancy-and-use those who arrive first may 
take their choice and those who come later must take what 
is left or do without. Mr. Tucker admits that that is not 
equal freedom, and, claiming equal freedom in the use of 
the earth impossible, denies the application of the law of 
equal freedom to land tenure. He said: ‘This may be seen 
more clearly still by assuming the theoretical, but not logical- 
ly impossible, case in which every piece of the land compos- 
ing the earth is in actual use at the time when an additional 
person is born. ‘There is no land left for the new-comer. 
Where, then, is his equal right to the use of the world! 
Could it be maintained that in a household the masters and 
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servants enjoy equal rights to the use of the dinner when 
the servants must eat what is left after the masters have 
devoured the choice morsels? The fact that enough is left 
to satisfy the servants’ hunger is not to the point when 
equality is under consideration. The servants have not equal 
rights with the masters until they too have the choice 
morsels. But, it may be said, both cannot have the choice 
morsels. True enough; therefore equality is impossible, and 
any ethical system promising it is absurd. Spencer is en- 
tirely logical when he declares that his conception of equal 
freedom excludes property in land, and Mr. Yarros takes in 
reality no different position when he says that the only 
warrantable inference from equity is that ‘it does not per- 
mit some to appropriate the land to the exclusion of others.’ 
As if property in land were anything else than that! When 
one man appropriates a piece of land, he thereby excludes 
others from that piece of land; and yet Spencerian equal 
freedom puts all men on a par in their relation to precisely 
that piece of land, and I defy Mr. Yarros to prove the 
contrary.” 

I have never yet seen any attempt of Mr. Yarros, or any- 
one else, to prove the contrary. But Mr. Tucker continued: 
“Tf natural equality of rights is a fundamental truth antedat- 
ing land tenure and scientifically regulative of it, then the 
fact that one man has arbitrarily seized upon a piece of 
land cannot rightly deprive another man of the use thereof.” 

Here is Mr. Tucker’s statement of “the two conceptions of 
equal freedom”: ‘““The reason why Mr. Yarros thinks that 
he sees an inconsistency here is found in his failure to per- 
ceive the whole of the difference between equal freedom 
posited as a law and equal freedom adopted as a generally 
trustworthy guiding principle of action,—between equal 
freedom obligatory upon man and regulative of his relations 
to nature and to his fellows prior to his consent and regard- 
less of his will, and equal freedom voluntarily adopted by 
man in order that he may enjoy such relations to nature and 
his fellows as he deems needful or advantageous to himself. 
The difference between these two conceptions of equal free- 
dom lies not simply in the fact that the latter admits a 
possibility of deviation which the former denies, but also in 
the fact that ... the latter asserts no other equality than 
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that which men agree to observe for their own advantage in 
utter disregard of all theories of natural equality of rights 
which all men are morally bound to observe, and which in- 
cludes the right of all to the use of the earth.” 

Again Mr. Tucker said: “Mr. Yarros ‘maintains that the 
law (or principle, if you prefer) ... of equal freedom does 
not directly point to any system of land tenure.’ And he 
proceeds to show this by proving very clearly that my 
formula, equal freedom to control self and the results of 
self-exertion, does not directly throw any light on the ques- 
tion of the use of the earth; upon which point we are sure 
not to quarrel. ... It is clear that Mr. Yarros’s argument and 
that of the hypothetical authoritarian are of exactly equal 
strength, and exactly cancel each other, showing that neither 
my liberty or authority throw the slightest light, directly or 
indirectly, on the question of the use of the earth.” 

Thus the then highest authority in America, among those 
who advocate the “occupancy-and-use” theory of land tenure, 
has produced unanswerable arguments to prove that such a 
tenure would be unequal, and cannot be made to square with 
the Jaw of equal freedom. Those who advocate that theory 
are thus placed in the position of advocating unequal free- 
dom. There is no escaping this conclusion. And the high- 
est American authority on philosophical anarchism flatly 
asserts that his conception of equal freedom throws not “the 
slightest light, directly or indirectly, on the question of the 
use of the earth”; that his “formula” “does not directly point 
to any system of land tenure”; and that his conception of 
equal freedom “‘admits a possibility of deviation” and is only 
voluntarily adopted “‘as he deems needful or advantageous to 
himself.” 

Thus anarchism stands confessedly without any scientific 
basis for a land tenure system. It is all left open to mere 
human will. Just as if the relations of persons to each other 
and the earth were any less under the unvarying dominion of 
natural law than are the relations of the material elements to 
each other. The anarchist theory has been stretched to an 
absurdity when it not only repudiates human made laws but 
also repudiates natural laws. If there were the anarchy in the 
physical world that Tucker’s conception implies, we could 
never make a machine that would repeat an operation. Har- 
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mony depends upon order; and harmony in human relations 
can never evolve except through the discovery of, and ad- 
justment to, natural laws determining that order. 

In his illustration of the piece of land called A, and the 
relation of Smith and Jones to it, Tucker assumes that, be- 
cause Smith and Jones cannot both actually use that identical 
spot at the same time, they cannot be made equally free re- 
garding its use. When you use one location exclusively, 
gathering nuts, and I use another exclusively, gathering fruit, 
and we exchange nuts and fruits on the basis of work for 
work, we share equally in the natural fertility of both loca- 
tions, and are thereby equally free in their use. If we ex- 
changed products—as people exchange work in new coun- 
tries—on the basis of work for work, whatever nature con- 
tributed to the results, much or little, would pass without 
price between workers, as a mere flux embodying the work 
exchanged; and equivalence of work would be the only thing 
considered in determining prices. Exclusive possession of a 
location would not then involve appropriation of nature’s 
bounty. Equal freedom in the use of the earth does not 
involve the absurd idea of simultaneous occupation of each 
spot. But it does involve the claim of the last arrival to an 
equitable share in the bounties nature yields to human effort, 
and this may be secured by exchanging products on the basis 
of the human work stored in them and eliminating everything 
else from the dominion of price. 

Tucker’s anarchism, with its mutual banking based on 
property in land, is a dependence upon might, not contract. 
Where is the freedom of contract between the landless and 
the landed people? A theory of equal freedom which does 
not ante-date land tenure, and is not regulative of it, has no 
fulcrum upon which to obtain equal freedom to contract. 
What is “a generally trustworthy guiding principle of ac- 
tion”? Is it something of human origin, or is it found in 
nature? Are there any really trustworthy principles of ac- 
tion by which persons can be guided which are not rooted 
in the orderly trend of nature—in the natural laws? Are 
we not, physically, modes of motion, and consequently sub- 
ject to the laws of motion? And must not these “observed 
uniformities” necessarily have existed “prior to” the “‘consent 
and regardless of” the “twill” of persons? Is the orderly 
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trend of nature which conditions human association any less 
certain than that which conditions individual physical health? 
As a matter of fact, does not individual health depend very 
largely upon the conditions of human association? 

I prefer the conception of Michael Bakunin, probably the 
highest European authority on anarchism, when he said: “In 
this will the whole problem of freedom be solved; that na- 
tural laws be ascertained by scientific discovery, and the 
knowledge of them be universally diffused among the masses. 
Natural laws being thus recognized by every man for himself, 
he cannot but obey them, for they are the laws also of his 
nature.” 

In Liberty, December 31, 1892, Tucker said: ‘‘Man’s only 
right over the land is his might over it. If his neighbor is 
mightier than he and takes the land from him, then the land 
is his neighbor’s until the latter is dispossessed in his turn by 
one mightier still. But while the danger of such disposses- 
sion continues there is no society, no security, no comfort. 
Hence men contract. They agree upon certain conditions of 
land ownership, and will protect no title in the absence of 
the conditions fixed upon.” 

He here assumes that nature furnishes no means by which 
they may know whether their agreement will work equitably 
or not—it is left wholly to human will and blind chance. 
How different from Bakunin’s conception! 

In a paper written in 1886 and published in 1888, Tucker 
said: “It was obvious to Warren and Proudhon that, as soon 
as individuals should no longer be protected by their fellows 
in anything but personal occupancy and cultivation of land, 
ground rent would disappear, and so usury have one less 
leg to stand on. Their followers of today are disposed to 
modify this claim to the extent of admitting that the very 
small fraction of ground rent which rests, not on monopoly, 
but on superiority of soil or sight, will continue to exist for a 
time and perhaps forever, though tending constantly to a 
minimum under conditions of freedom.” 

But Warren and Proudhon proposed to base all exchange 
on labor checks, whereas Tucker accepted Greene’s proposal 
to base it on land and commodity checks. Strictly work- 
for-work exchange will destroy rent, but such cannot be 
conducted by a land or commodity-basis unit. Subconscious 
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perception of this fact may account for the different ex- 
pectations. 

When Tucker asserted that “Man’s only right over the 
land is his might over it,” and that, for the sake of security 
and comfort—principally to secure to the producer property 
in his product—‘tmen contract,” he ignored the fact that be- 
fore persons can be rightly governed by contracts they must 
be free to contract. Freedom to contract depends upon 
equal freedom in relation to the things covered by the con- 
tract. To be free to contract regarding the occupancy and 
use of land, everyone participating in the contract must be 
equally free with every other in the disposition of that land. 
The last arrival must be as free as the first to decide the 
terms of the contract. As Spencer and others have pointed 
out, whoever assumes freedom to exclude anyone from any 
portion of the earth at any time, appropriating to himself its 
natural yield, without what Proudhon called indemnification, 
assumes greater freedom than he accords the other, and there- 
by vitiates all contracts the other is thus obliged to make 
with him. It must be self evident to everyone, upon reflec- 
tion, that contracts made under the influences of any other 
condition than equal freedom cannot be wholly and purely 
voluntary. To see this is to see that equal freedom must be 
the condition precedent to the making of free—voluntary— 
contracts. That is, all persons must be equally free to con- 
tract before they can make really voluntary contracts. If 
the rule of might is ever to give way to the rule of contract 
—of voluntary agreements—it must be by the practical 
application of the fundamental principle of equal freedom— 
or, in other words, by the recognition of, and conformity to, 
the law of equal freedom—what Patrick Edward Dove called 
the restoration of the equilibrium of equity; which will con- 
stitute a balanced land tenure. 

That the adjustment of human association is a purely 
arbitrary affair—that any arrangement which all the people 
of any group, community, or nation might agree to adopt 
would be equitable, merely because agreed to by all, under- 
lies such anarchistic arguments. That there is as surely an in- 
variable trend of nature to which human association must 
conform in order to be equitable—and consequently har- 
monious—as there is such a trend to which all chemical and 
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mechanical industry must conform, seems to be ignored by 
the Tucker school of anarchists, as well as by socialists. It is 
idle to teach the overthrow of the government of some by 
others without offering in its place something tangible. 
People can no more make a land tenure equitable by all 
agreeing to it than they can make chemicals produce a photo 
by the same means. They must first find out—as Bakunin 
said—what arrangement is equitable, in the former, as surely 
as they must first find out what use of chemicals is necessary, 
in the latter. And harmony in human association is absolute- 
ly dependent upon equality of human freedom. Equitists 
show how this may be attained by means of a balanced land 
tenure—conforming human association to the moral law— 
the law of equal freedom—which necessarily eliminates the 
rule of some by others. But the Tucker anarchist is adrift 
without a compass. 

Anarchists have overlooked one vital fact. While it is 
true that governments maintain the power of some over 
others by force, which makes those others servants, the power 
—at least in modern society—is derived from our method 
of exchange. It is the essence of all slavery—the power to 
take the work of others without giving equivalent work in 
return. And that power necessarily must continue so long as 
people compare their exchanges by a result unit instead of a 
work unit. It must do so, utterly regardless of whether 
there is any government or not. The result unit compels the 
consumers to pay tribute to others for the natural resources 
in which the work for which they exchange is stored. It 
will do it where there are no government laws or officials. 
The only escape from it is to adopt a work unit of exchange. 
The adoption of a work unit will destroy that power. The 
mere abolition of formal governments will not. Hence, the 
result unit is the real ruler of modern civilization—the 
power behind the throne. 


The Interest Trail 


When properly looked at, interest is seen to be branded with absurdity 
on the face of it. It is a law of mechanics that we cannot get any more 
out of a machine than is put into it, but with this machine called in- 
terest, it is assumed that by putting in a definite quantity at one end 
we can grind out unlimited returns at the other. A. W. Rayment. 
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In Progress and Poverty Henry George said: “The feeling 
that interest is the robbery of industry is widespread and 
growing, and on both sides of the Atlantic shows itself more 
and more in popular literature and in popular movements. 
. . . Why should interest be? Interest, we are told, in all 
the standard works, is the reward of abstinence. But, man- 
ifestly, this does not sufficiently account for it. Abstinence 
is not an active, but a passive quality; it is not a doing—it 
is simply a not doing. Abstinence in itself produces nothing. 
Why, then, should any part of what is produced be claimed 
for it? . . . And I am inclined to think that if all wealth 
consisted of such things as planes, and all production was 
such as that of carpenters—that is to say, if wealth consisted 
but of the inert matter of the universe, and production of 
working up this inert matter into different shapes, that inter- 
est would be but the robbery of industry, and could not long 
exists: 

But, by treating “land,” “labor,” and “capital”? (the latter 
defined by him as stored labor, which means tools—includ- 
ing machines) as agents of production, and then assuming 
that the result belongs to these, he was able to accept the 
theory of correlating laws of rent, wages and interest. But, 
in so doing, he had to admit a landlord to receive the share 
belonging to the land; a tool-lord, or capitalist, to receive 
the share belonging to the tools; and to assume that the 
worker got the share belonging to “labor.” 

For, slipping owners into the shoes of the factors, he makes 
wages “the return” “for the exertion of labor,” interest ‘‘the 
return”—not for the exertion of capital, but—for the “use” 
of capital, and rent “the return”—not for the exertion of 
land, but—for the “use” of land. Why is not “wages” the 
return “for the use” of “labor?” Uniformity of expression 
might have exposed the fallacy involved in the statement, 
which, by varying the terms, was glossed over. The flexi- 
bility of language makes possible much confusion. He calls 
wages “the reward of human exertion,” but rent and interest 
he calls the return for use. Why this distinction? Because, 
as he himself said, “Nothing which nature supplies to man 
without his labor is wealth,” and “the power of applying 
itself in advantageous forms is a power of labor, which capital 
as capital cannot claim nor share.” 


> 
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This makes rent nothing but tribute. It reduces wages to 
“that part of the product of his labor obtained by the 
laborer,”—“‘obtained,” mind you, not “earned”—and gives 
to “capital”? (which he called “labor stored up in matter”) 
“the power of increase” of “reproductive forces of nature.” 
All this is abnormal; there being nothing in nature or natural 
law to warrant it. It resulted partly from his falling into 
the all-too-common error of personifying the terms; as when 
he said: ‘We want to find what it is that determines the 
division of their joint produce between land, labor, and cap- 
ital.” ‘Yet it is clear that the division is really made between 
land appropriators, workers, and capitalists. 

In all his attempted classification of “factors of produc- 
tion,” “and correlating laws of rent, interest, and wages,” 
he fell into what John Stuart Mill spoke of as “the error too 
common in political economy, of not distinguishing between 
necessities arising from the nature of things, and those created 
by social arrangements: an error which appears to me to at 
all times produce two opposite mischiefs; on the one hand, 
causing political economists to class the merely temporary 
truths or their subject among its permanent and universal 
laws; and on the other, leading many persons to mistake the 
permanent laws of production for temporary accidents aris- 
ing from the existing constitution of society—which those 
who would frame a new system of social arrangements are 
at liberty to disregard.” 

What is called political economy was evolved by specula- 
tions concerning the then current human events. Landlords 
were collecting what they called rent; borrowers were pay- 
ing what they called interest; employers were paying what 
they called wages. The “fathers” of political economy 
sought to deduce therefrom natural laws governing these. 
They were not inquiring into the equity of such transactions; 
they were seeking for rules by which to determine the rela- 
tions of the various payments to each other. Henry George 
saw an error in their calculations, and sought to remodel 
their so-called “laws.” He did not question the existence of 
such laws. 

Writing in 1850, Patrick Edward Dove considered ‘that 
political economy, in its practical operation, is at present only 
a superstition —a mere tissue of arbitrary and groundless 
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propositions, not one iota better than the propositions of 
judicial astrology.” 

In a lecture in Brooklyn, in 1883, Henry Carey Baird said: 
“In political economy not even the definition of a single im- 
portant term—political economy itself—is settled. In 1844 
De Quincy said of political economy: ‘Nothing can be post- 
ulated, nothing can be demonstrated, for anarchy even as to 
the earliest principles is predominant.’ The professors are not 
even agreed as to whether it is a science or an art, or a 
combination of both, or upon the proper and legitimate range 
of the subject.” 

It is not a science. It is only a futile attempt to reduce 
to a system and harmony, and to explain by natural laws, 
current human events. But, since these events are largely 
the result of actions determined by inequitable human rela- 
tions, they are not natural, but abnormal. Hence, they can- 
not be brought into harmony with natural laws. 

Henry George sought to reduce this superstition to a sci- 
ence. He accepted the terms as he found them, only trying 
to limit each to the one meaning which seemed to him best 
fitting. They are all vague—ambiguous. And at their 
best they are only applicable to such human events as result 
from an inequitable land, tenure—an unbalanced tenure. 
John Stuart Mill defined interest as “‘the real remuneration 
for abstinence.” But George rejected this and defined it as 
“the return for the use of capital; and capital as “‘stored 
labor,” or “‘wealth in course of exchange.” But here he 
injected the element which seemed to him necessary as a 
basis for a claim to interest. That is, he included in exchange 
“such transmutations as occur when the reproductive or 
transforming forces of nature are utilized for the increase of 
wealth.” This wholly unnecessary infusion of life into cap- 
ital, by borrowing from the term “land” its growing forces, 
gave George his only defense of interest. That he was driven 
to this illogical course in order to retain the term, proves 
that he held too closely to the beaten path of the political 
economists. 

In speaking of capital as a factor in production, George 
treats it as merely that part of wealth which is used to assist 
further production. Since he defines wealth as “the embodi- 
ment or storage in material form of action aiming at the 
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satisfaction of desire,” and as “effort . . . tied or stored in 
concrete form,” any part of such embodied effort which 
might be used to assist further production could not, it is 
evident, be made to yield any power not so stored. Viewed 
from this point, there could be no power in capital not found 
in human effort. 

But, when speaking of interest, he sought to show that 
capital derived a power from the growing forces of nature; 
that this power was something distinguishable from the power 
that yielded wages, and also from the power that yielded 
rent. He said: “By the storage of labor, which is involved 
in the production of wealth, it becomes possible for man to 
change the time in which a given exertion shall be utilized in 
the satisfaction of desire. . .. And by the using of wealth 
as capital, which is the calling of past exertion to the service 
of present exertion, he is enabled to concentrate exertion upon 
a given point, at a given time, and to call in, as it were by 
the way, forces of nature which far transcend in their power 
those which nature has put at his use in the human frame.” 
In further definition he said: “. . . nothing can be capital 
that is not wealth, and the term capital is subject to all the 
restrictions and limitations that apply to the term wealth.” 

There is nothing in all this to justify interest. If ‘the 
essential idea of wealth is really that of service embodied in 
material form,” and service is “the power of human action 
to satisfy human desire,” then wealth is merely the embodi- 
ment of human exertion. That is, one of the limitations of 
the term wealth is that, since it is essentially stored effort, it 
cannot involve any other force. If, when a worker uses 
stored effort in such a way as to concentrate effort upon a 
given point at a given time, there is any force of nature 
called in thereby, would it not be evident that it was the 
exertion of effort that called it in; that is, the action of the 
worker who concentrated the effort? 

As he himself said, “These properties of matter, these laws 
of nature which when labor changes things in place do all 
the rest, are qualities of land in the economic sense of the 
word land. Mill does not mean that they are ever the prod- 
uce of industry. He cannot mean that.” So that, whatever 
of these forces are called in, by the user of past or stored 
effort, in further production, whether “by the way” or other- 
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wise, are excluded from the term capital (as he uses it) by 
being included in the term land. 

So Henry George condemned himself when he said that 
“An English economic writer of high standing, Mr. William 
Thornton, begins an elaborate examination of the relations 
of labor and capital (Ox Labor) by stating that he will in- 
clude land with capital, which is very much as if one who 
proposed to teach algebra should begin with the declaration 
that he would consider the signs plus and minus as meaning 
the same thing and having the same value. . .. Now, it 
makes little difference what name we give to things, if when 
we use the name we always keep in view the same things and 
no others.” 

Professor Tyndall said that ‘fa body starting with twice 
the velocity of another, will rise to four times the height; in 
like manner, a three-fold velocity will give a nine-fold eleva- 
tion, a four-fold velocity will give a sixteen-fold elevation, 
and so on.” Thus, by concentrating exertion upon a given 
point, at a given time, we may “call in” forces of nature to 
multiply the result accomplished by our efforts in proportion 
to the square of the velocity, instead of in direct proportion 
to the velocity. In the one case we “call in” the forces of 
nature in one way, and in the other in another way; but in 
both cases it is the union of our effort with the forces of 
nature that brings the results. The forces of nature being 
free, whether we use them so as to get results in proportion 
to the velocity, or in proportion to the square of the velocity, 
makes no difference in their cost to us, and can in no wise 
affect the exchange power of the product. We put in our 
effort; nothing more. Whether the effort we put in, and 
thereby store, is afterward used in one way or another depends 
upon the user thereof, not upon the effort stored. The 
exchangeable thing, in every case, is the effort—not the 
external forces of nature. 

If “the natural or normal line of the possession or enjoy- 
ment of service... is that of equality between giving and 
receiving,” as George says it is, then whoever exchanges his 
effort for the stored effort of another—on the basis of effort 
for effort, or equivalence of effort—has acquired all the 
power so stored. And if he borrows the stored effort of 
another, he borrows nothing more than the power so stored. 
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Everyone knows that interest is indistinguishable except be- 
tween borrowers and lenders. Nobody in any civilized coun- 
try works without using stored effort. Many workers own 
tools. Yet no one is even thought of as a capitalist who has 
not the power of compelling others to work for him without 
being obliged to work for them in return—that is, unless he 
can live on interest. 

Who is there who borrows who does not, nominally at 
least, borrow money? And who is there who does so who does 
not have to give some form of property-in-privilege security? 
Who is there who lends who is not a proprietor of privileges? 
Who can find a capitalist who is not a proprietor of privi- 
leges? The Encyclopedia Britannica says that “money” “‘de- 
posits” “‘to the banks” constitute “‘capital in its most vitalized 
form,” and that, “The capital of a country can scarce be said 
to be less than the whole sum of its investments in a pro- 
ductive form, and possessing a recognized productive value.” 
It also says that “in the old sense of the term,” “all interest 
was usury in the moral sense;” but that, “At the present 
day,” what the ancients called usury embraces ‘‘a multitude 
of modes of receiving interest upon capital to which not the 
slightest taint is attached. The man who does not in some 
shape or other lend his capital upon ‘usury’ is, in the modern 
world, generally considered as lacking in his duty to himself 
or his family.” And it considers “the change in the moral 
attitude towards usury” “‘one of the most peculiar and instruc- 
tive features in the economic progress of society.” Which 
reminds me of Herbert Spencer’s remark that “The worse 
the condition of society the more visionary must a true code 
of morals appear.” 

Not only do Henry George’s definitions of interest contra- 
dict each other, but the definitions which attribute the cause 
of interest to the vital forces of nature contradict his defini- 
tion of land. Under his various definitions of land he has 
included all the various forces he, in other places, assigns to 
capital. In his definition of capital he said that it is but 
effort stored in matter; but in some of his definitions of 
interest he sought to show that the forces inhering in the 
matter embodying the stored effort constitute the “power 
of increase” of capital. That is, the product (wealth) is 
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made up of two elements, land and human effort: the one 
element (effort) stored, when used in further production, is 
called capital, but the other element (land) contains the 
vital forces which yield the increase. This is George’s own 
assertion, though he did not seem to see it in that light. 
Human effort impressed upon matter, or stored in matter, 
does not possess any vital force or reproductive power. The 
vital forces in the seed, the cattle, etc., are not stored there 
by human effort, but by nature—that is, “land.” For the 
only forces in all the universe not included under the term 
land, by George’s own definitions, are those “human powers 
whether natural or acquired” which he included under the 
term labor—that is, human effort. When the term capital 
is added to his formula, as a sub-term of “labor,” how can 
it possibly include any force or power included in the term 
“land?” To make it do so is to obliterate the lines of distinc- 
tion between the “factors” and make it impossbile to separate 
the resulting product into mutually exclusive portions; such 
as he essays to do. 

If the term land means all the forces of nature, including 
animal life, it must include the growing forces of nature, so 
that the latter can in no way be a basis for the justification 
of interest. 

Henry George said that “nature gives only to labor, the 
exertion of labor in production is the only title to exclusive 
possession. The right of ownership that springs from labor 
excludes the possibility of any other right of ownership.” 
Elsewhere he said: “It is to be observed that capital of itself 
can do nothing. It is always a subsidiary, never an initiatory 
factor. The initiatory factor is always labor. That is to 
say, in the production of wealth labor always uses capital, is 
never used by capital. This is not merely literally true, 
when by the term capital we mean the thing capital. It is also 
true when we personify the term and mean by it not the 
thing capital, but the men who are possessed of capital. The 
capitalist pure and simple, the man who merely controls cap- 
ital, has in his hands the power of assisting labor to produce. 
But purely as capitalist he cannot exercise that power. It 
can be exercised only by labor. To utilize it he must himself 
exercise at least some of the functions of labor, or he must 
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put his capital, on some terms, at the use of those who do.” 
Again: “It cannot be too clearly kept in mind that labor 
is the only producer of wealth or capital.” 

Here we have the unqualified statement that ownership 
springs solely from human exertion; that stored human exer- 
tion does not exert itself, and that the mere owner of it does 
not exert it. The conclusion is inevitable, that the person 
who makes the exertion in production is the sole owner of 
the product—the only producer—the only active factor. 
This deprives both capital and the capitalist, as such, of 
every claim to title of products. And thus did Henry George 
himself, in various ways and places, utterly condemn the 
theory that interest is due to the forces of nature. 

I cannot over-emphasize the fact that the exchange power 
of all products is derived wholly from the element of human 
exertion, not at all from any other element. Nature gives 
freely to all—without respect of persons, excluding none— 
on the sole condition of yielding only to human exertion. 
The element of time is an element of nature, not of human 
effort, and hence cannot be rightly claimed as the property 
of any one. It forms no part of the exertion expended in 
production. It merely conditions it. Time and space are 
the conditions of existence and action. Hence time and space 
must be free if we are to be free. But most of us are now 
compelled to pay for space in the form of ground rent and 
for time in the form of interest. Free time and free space 
spell free money and free land—free from price; from 
payment for permission to use. 

While George insisted that money (currency) has no 
reproductive power, and so cannot yield interest, when speak- 
ing of the rate of interest he invariably referred to the rate 
paid on currency. When he said that “much of the profits 
which are, in common thought, confounded with interest are 
in reality due, not to the power of capital, but the power of 
concentrated capital, or of concentrated capital acting upon 
bad social adjustments,” he came near touching the source 
of all interest. For, is it not always bad social adjustments 
that divert wealth from the possession of producers into the 
possession of non-producers? Does not this sufficiently ac- 
count for the fact that some have wealth to loan while others 
have none to use? For the fact that some are “capitalists” 
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and some, only, are “laborers?” Whence comes “the power” 
“of obtaining the services of others at less than their true 
value?” Could such a power exist where all were equally 
free? Evidently not. The source of the power is in property 
in privileges, which arise from a land tenure unbalanced by 
the result unit. 

Bad social adjustments give to a few the power to control 
the medium of exchange—currency—and thereby endow it 
with the same power of “increase.” In fact, the phenomena 
associated with existing industrial conditions are the neces- 
sary result of bad social conditions. How, then, are we to 
know which phenomena indicate just, and which unjust, 
conditions? Evidently, only by going to the root of the 
matter, discovering the fundamental equitable condition, and 
seeing what the natural trend of forces acting upon human 
desires will lead to where all are equally free. In other 
words, test everything by the law of equal freedom. That 
is, obey The Guide. 

It has been proven that “work is done only when energy 
undergoes transformation.” ‘Though we can convert the 
whole of the energy possessed by any mechanical system into 
heat, it is not in our power to perform the inverse operation, 
and to utilize the whole of the heat in doing mechanical 
work.” Other forms of energy lose availability through 
their tendency to be transformed into heat by friction, re- 
sistance of conductors, etc. This constitutes what is called 
the dissipation of energy. The power a person has of utiliz- 
ing the available energy of this universe is potential energy, 
or work power. When being so utilized it is kinetic energy, 
or work. When that work results in forms of matter by 
means of which the work will satisfy human desires at 
another time or place, it becomes stored work, or potential 
energy. But in the process of converting work power into 
work, and storing it, there is always some unavoidable dissipa- 
tion of energy. Owing to the tendency of all things earthly 
to decay, every form of stored human work tends to lose 
energy in the lapse of time. So that it is not only impossible 
to get more human work power out of any product of 
human work than was stored in it, it is impossible to get quite 
as much. If capital were stored human work, the longer its 
utilization was delayed the less would be its availability, so 
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that it ought to be exchangeable for more of other forms 
when first produced than at any other time. Stored human 
work used to assist further production cannot, therefore, 
yield to the worker who uses it any more power than was 
stored. 

There are but two classes of persons: producers and non- 
producers. Since, as George has clearly asserted, capitalists, 
as such, are not producers, and workers are the only pro- 
ducers, it inevitably follows that capitalists are non-producers. 
How, then, can they get possession of products, in the name 
of “interest,” except through some power of appropriation? 
Is it not true of capitalists, then, as well as of “monopolists,” 
that the possession of capital ‘“‘merely enables its possessors 
to appropriate what has been or may hereafter be produced?” 
Where does “interest” come from, and why should it be paid 
to the capitalist? Mere ownership produces nothing. As a 
mere owner, the “capitalist” is wof a factor in production. 

Does a machine that is borrowed—or on which payment 
is deferred—or one that is used by its maker, ‘“‘earn” more 
than one that is exchanged for something else—that is sold 
for “cash?” In what way does “wealth used in further 
production” “earn” interest? When paid from one person to 
another, interest represents a cost in excess of the sale price 
of the “capital.” Does a machine on which payment is 
deferred produce more than one for which “cash” is paid? 
If not, why should more be paid for it? Is the productive 
power of stored human effort in any way affected by the 
terms upon which it is transferred from one owner to 
another? If not, any difference in payment for it must be 
due to some other element than the effort so stored. 

In fact, the more we look at it, the more we see that capi- 
tal is, to paraphrase photographers, a figure introduced into 
the landscape of human association in order to make the 
landscape fit accepted notions of harmony, or because it is 
thought to be a necessary element in every picture, but 
which serves rather to expose its artificiality by obtruding 
its abnormality into the scene and distorting the picture. Its 
introduction is so open an intrusion—so crudely artificial— 
that the veriest tyro feels its incongruity, though unable to 
recognize the cause. That the figure mars the landscape; 
that it does not belong there, all instinctively feel: but they 
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can no more tell why than the inartistic person can tell what 
elements are essential to the making of a beautiful landscape 
photograph. 

It is not long since a reform editor said: “This confusion 
regarding interest is largely due to the thought that interest 
is paid for money. It is not. No one borrows money to 
keep. The money is merely a medium of distributing credits, 
a sort of universal system of bookkeeping. What the bor- 
rower really gets is tools, goods, or some other form of 
wealth. The money borrowed from the bank is immediately 
passed over to the maker of tools, let us say, which gives him 
the use of capital that he could not otherwise have until he 
had produced it himself. He may start business with a 
thousand dollar plant, and add to his capital from his profits; 
or he may borrow another thousand dollars and begin with a 
larger plant. Whether or not he borrows will depend upon 
the relative rate of profit that is likely to accrue to the 
smaller or the larger plant. If he does borrow it will be the 
plant, and not the money, on which he pays interest; and 
that interest cannot be abolished until plants are more plenti- 
ful than borrowers. Real interest is not affected by legisla- 
tion; it is controlled by supply and demand.” 

That is, by human necessity. Just so. And monopoly of 
the issuing of money controls the supply, while monopoly of 
natural resources controls the demand. And—legislation 
grants these monopolies. The result unit makes that possible. 

Monopolized money makes interest possible. Interest can 
be abolished by some “‘Be it repealed” legislation. 

If it is the plant, and not the money, on which he pays 
interest, why does he pay it to the banker instead of the 
former owner of the plant? But, suppose that, after he has 
borrowed the money from the bank, he changes his mind 
and decides to spend that thousand dollars in efforts to invent 
a perpetual motion machine. On what will he then be pay- 
ing interest? When a government borrows money to buy 
powder with which to kill people on what does it pay 
interest? 

If I go to an agency to get a typewriter for a few months 
—to borrow a typewriter—what do they call the payments 
I make therefor? Do I not pay typewriter rent? Here is 
a man who owns a factory and leases the land on which the 
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factory stands. He lets the factory to another man to use. 
Does not the latter lease (rent) the factory and pay factory 
rent, as well as land rent? 

Here is a definition of rent which fits the facts of every 
day life—with the conditions with which we have to deal: 

Rent is a payment for permission to use. That is all. 

Ground rent is a payment for permission to use land. 

House rent is a payment for permission to use houses. 

Machine rent is a payment for permission to use machines. 

Money rent is a payment for permission to use money— 
but it, alone, is called interest. 

Henry George justified interest on the basis of the grow- 
ing, or vital forces of nature, and said that otherwise he was 
inclined to think that interest was robbery. But he defined 
land as a term including all the material and forces of nature; 
returns for the use of which he called ground rent. 

It is not the use to which you put the money which deter- 
mines whether you shall pay interest or not. People pay rent 
for whatever they borrow, but they call it interest when they 
borrow money. That is the fact. 

Since we can have nothing but work to exchange, the 
only credits money can distribute must rest on human work 
—nothing else. 

How can a money that is redeemable in results equitably 
exchange human work, and nothing else? Every result— 
every form of wealth—contains something which is not 
human work. And, according to George’s definition, that 
something is Jand. All the monies of the world today repre- 
sent results: that is, they represent something besides work 
—and that something is, economically speaking, land. If it 
were not for this fact there would be no borrowing of money. 
If money represented nothing but human work, debtors would 
issue their own evidences directly to creditors. 

We often meet with such expressions as this: ‘Nearly 
every person wastes enough in twenty or thirty years, which, 
if saved and carefully invested, would make a family quite 
independent.” Independent of what? Why, of the necessity 
to work. But that is a misuse of the word “independent.” 
To be independent is to depend solely on your own efforts, 
and not at all on the efforts of others. Now, it is just the 
other way with those who live on the returns from their 
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“investments.” ‘They are wholly dependent upon the efforts 
of others for their living, giving nothing in return. Their 
“investments” are, in fact, if not in form, in the nature of 
property in slaves, for interest is neither more nor less than 
tribute, wrung from the necessities of people handicapped by 
an inequitable land tenure. 

The word capital comes from caput, meaning head, or 
means of increasing one’s power. To capitalize is to convert 
into capital; that is, into a “means of increasing one’s power.” 
Controlling is a synonym. 

As commonly understood, capital is that which yields an 
income without work on the part of the owner. Currency 
—the common medium of exchange—is generally thought of 
as capital. It matters not whether an investment be made in 
factories, railroads, bonds, lands, or slaves, so long as it yields 
to the investor an income it is considered capital, and the 
income is considered interest. The investor is looked upon 
as a capitalist. No matter how carefully writers explain 
that these are not the economic definitions, not only the 
unschooled, but they themselves use these words in this sense. 
If no person could draw an income from any source save 
directly from his own work, there would cease to appear to 
be any occasion for the terms capital and capitalist. That 
the popular understanding of the words not only has a basis 
in fact, but is correct, may be readily seen. For, look where 
we may, we will not find any investment yielding an income 
unless there is a person working to produce that income. 
And, if the person working is not also the investor, a careful 
investigation will show that there is somewhere behind that 
person a tribute-compelling power which yields to the investor 
that part of the product commonly called interest—but 
sometimes rent, or profit. Where that person—the landless 
worker—is missing, the investor ceases to be a capitalist, for 
there the investment ceases to yield an income. Tribute, 
whether it be called usury or by any other name, becomes 
possible only by means of unequal freedom—a freedom for 
some which involves more or less slavery for others. 

Thorstein Veblen said: “. . . the earnings of enterprise 
and invested capital, are always eventually to be drawn from 
the margin of sale-price over production-cost, ... The 
earnings of invested capital are of the nature of overhead 
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charges, for the sake of which the business is carried on, .. . 

Which, of course, would be impossible without the result 
unit. 

If all were permitted to issue their own credit certificates, 
would any borrow currency and pay interest for its use? 

Evidently the existence of the term interest is due to bor- 
rowing. It is born of debt; it lives on debt, and grows 
powerful thereby. It certainly is not due to the use of 
wealth in the production of more wealth. The very fact 
that interest is measured by time and is added when the things 
are borrowed, and not added when the things are bought, is 
complete evidence that it is neither the “effort of saving,” 
nor the result of the use made of the things saved, which 
determines interest. Borrowing is neither more or less than 
deferring payment. Those who borrow at interest agree to 
return—not the identical thing borrowed, but—an equiva- 
lent, plus interest. They do exactly the same as those who 
buy, except that they defer the return of the equivalent by 
a different form of note and, for that delay, pay interest. 
The whole transaction involves the notion that there is a 
time advantage for which the borrower must pay. 

It is the ownership of privileges which makes borrowing 
seem necessary, and interest possible. One is more independ- 
ent (free to determine his actions) who owns than one who 
borrows, and as all prefer independence to dependence, all 
prefer to own when they can. Why do not the defenders 
of interest explain how it happens that the producers of 
wealth are under the necessity of borrowing the demand 
notes of “‘capitalists,” for which they must both give security 
and pay interest, instead of being able to issue their own 
demand notes, without interest? How comes it that those 
who work the hardest find it most difficult to get currency? 
If the unit of account and currency really represented a unit 
of effort, would not the producers of wealth issue their own 
units, instead of borrowing them? 

The confusion now so completely enveloping the whole 
subject of capital and interest is due to the practice (first of 
the political economists and “economists,” and after them 
the reformers and revolutionists generally) of defining words 
one way, and using them in altogether different ways. All 
define capital as wealth used in further production, yet all 
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use the word in the sense of property in privileges—that 
which has tribute-compelling power. Let all once clearly see 
that wealth is nothing more than stored human work-power, 
and that capital is merely property in privileges, and the 
confusion will disappear. 

When people come to understand that they can give noth- 
ing but work for work—that they have nothing else to give 
—they will realize that the occasion for borrowing arises 
from human institutions which deprive people of their prod- 
uce, and thus impoverish them. 

No matter what the pretext for interest charges, does it 
not always come back, in the end, to the necessity of the 
borrower? Who will borrow, at interest, when he can as 
well pay cash, except to make a profit by reinvesting it at 
a greater rate? And will not the rate of interest be deter- 
mined by the degree of the necessities of the borrower? The 
necessity of the borrower is greater, the fewer the number 
from whom he can borrow. Concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few thus tends to increase interest charges. 
Monopoly of land—natural resources—concentrates wealth 
in the hands of a few. And land monopoly is the fruit of an 
unbalanced land tenure. 

One thing is certain: if there were no borrowing, there 
would be no way of discerning interest. Another thing is 
certain: when freedom is equal, each person receiving the 
full produce of his work, there will be no borrowing. There- 
fore it is clear that when there exists no tribute-compelling 
power there will exist no necessity for borrowing, and con- 
sequently there will be no such thing as interest. 

It has been said that ‘“‘a great public debt creates a great 
monied interest that wants ‘strong government’ and fears 
change, and thus forms a powerful element on which cor- 
rupt and tyrannous government can always rely as against 
the people.” 

In this connection it is well to remember that bonds spell 
bondage, every time. Through the national, state, and mu- 
nicipal governments the legislators have sold us all into 
bondage to money lenders. And so long as we have a 
monetary system which makes this possible, the privileged 
class will not be satisfied while they can squeeze another 
cent out of us. A generation will arise some day which will 
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be amazed at our stupidity. Refraining from issuing our 
own certificates of debt in order to allow a few privileged 
persons to grow rich by enslaving us! 

And we now know that the same thing, only greatly 
multiplied, occurred in connection with the recent world 
war. i 
The only way the dollar can be made to represent nothing 
but human work is for it to be issued as a promise redeemable 
only in either direct or stored human work. Thus each 
dollar would have the purchasing power of just one unit of 
human work, neither more nor less, regardless of the number 
of them issued. Instead of borrowing money, those who 
needed to could issue it themselves, to the limit of their 
credit. This is the abolition of interest. 


The Taxation Trail. 


The idea of taxation is identified with the idea of public 
revenues. We are so accustomed to dependence upon taxa- 
tion for public revenues that it never occurs to most of us 
ever to think of the possibility of a public revenue without 
taxation. 

Very few of us turn our thoughts out of beaten paths suf- 
ficiently to appreciate the illogical attitude of the assumption 
that we can have both taxation and equal freedom at the 
same time. For we do not realize—because we do not reflect 
—that to tax is to take by force; that taxation is a compul- 
sory taking; that equally free people could have no power of 
taxation over each other; that there is always and everywhere 
the power of physical force—army, navy, police—behind 
the tax gatherers. 

It must be evident to all who would follow our Guide, 
Equal Freedom, that equally free people can be governed 
only by their Reason. Hence, whatever revenue is needed 
for their public administrations must be obtained without 
coercion of any kind. 

This precludes the idea of using taxation as a means for 
obtaining revenue, much less as a means for suppressing 
monopolies. 

Where people are equally free, the state can be no other 
than a voluntary organization whose function is to maintain 
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their equality of freedom—an administrative and not a ruling 
state. 

If you have grasped the significance of the hour-for-hour 
idea of exchange, you realize that it will secure equal free- 
dom in the use of nature’s bounties and in all selling and 
buying. Prices would cover nothing but human work-cost. 
Consequently, no matter what method of distributing the 
cost (human work) of public administration, whoever first 
paid it would have to stand it. It could not be shifted, or 
passed on to another. 

It necessarily follows that, in order that none be allowed to 
bear more than their equitable share of that expense, it would 
have to be divided equally among them. For equality of 
freedom implies equality of public benefits—benefits accruing 
from public administration. Inequality of benefits would 
not maintain equal freedom. Inequality in the distribution of 
the expense would burden some and exempt others. 

Equality of opportunity thus inevitably requires that all 
public expenses be divided equally among the adult popu- 
lation of the area covered by the administration. This is a 
simple matter of apportionment per capita of adult popula- 
tion. 

Recognizing this conclusion saves us the necessity of 
delving into all the intricacies of the innumerable taxation 
schemes that are before the world today. I will, therefore, 
only touch on those which appear most feasible or equitable. 


The Income Tax. 


This idea is popular because the masses have no income 
in excess of their necessary outgo. They realize they are 
robbed and they think to recoup themselves by making the 
robbers pay for public expenses. But they do not realize 
that the burden is transferred to them in other forms. 

How can the non-worker pay for work? The thing is 
impossible. Workers must pay it all. They must look 
deeper. 

The profits tax and excess profits tax are but phases of the 
income tax and have the same idea behind them. 

All these seem plausible to only those who do not go to 
the root of the subject. They can not be made to secure 
equity. They are, on their surface, merely attempts to make 
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appropriators disgorge a part of their unearned wealth. And 
the more taxation is put upon “unearned” incomes, the more 
completely do the people deceive themselves. 

Taxation of corporations and all monopolies has the same 
object in view. It does not aim at the removal of the in- 
equity, but merely at an amelioration of its effects. 


The Inheritance Tax. 


This is another application of the idea of avoiding the con- 
sequences of an evil that it is not sought to remove. There 
seem to be two ideas of it. One, that of disposition by wills 
to the inheritors. The other, that of the legal inheritance of 
all descendants, in the absence of wills. 

If property morally belongs to a person; that is, if he has 
earned it by storing that much work; he alone has the moral 
claim to its disposition. If it has not been so earned, then the 
remedy is in the removal of the cause of such unearned 
accumulation. And, in the absence of any expression of the 
wishes of the owner before death, it is a natural presumption 
that he expected those nearest to him in life to have the dis- 
position, as well as the settlement of any unpaid claims 
against him. 

I can imagine no more equitable arrangement, if all were 
equally free. In any event, where persons are equally free, 
the disposition of their personal affairs is a purely private 
function. The sole function of the State is to maintain 
equity—equality of opportunity. Having seen to that, it has 
no concern about the disposition of property that does not 
interfere with that condition. 

No matter where we strike it—at this branch or that—the 
taxation trail leads us away from, not toward, The Ideal 
Country. And the logic of our Guide leaves us no alterna- 
tive than that of apportionment of all public expenses among 
the adult population of the areas affected, pro rata. 

This is the principle on which members of private or- 
ganizations, from which each is expected to receive the same 
benefits, distribute their expenses. Voluntary association for 
mutual benefit and no favoritism involves the idea of mutual 
sharing of its costs. And such must inevitably be the way 
in which equally free people will provide for all the expenses 
involved in maintaining their equality of freedom. 
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. .. the murder of a Beautiful Theory by a Gang of Brutal Facts. 
Herbert Spencer. 


Naturally, after advocating the singletax for many years 
and clinging, for over thirty years, to the idea that the bene- 
fits of public expenses necessarily attached more to some 
locations than to others and thus benefited some persons more 
than others,—unless offset by equivalent burdens—I am apt 
to consider it of more importance than the other forms of 
taxation. But, in addition, socialists recently have quite 
generally accepted the idea as a part of their program. And 
a number of persons calling themselves individualist anarch- 
ists have supported it. And, finally, many, if not most, of 
its supporters claim that it is really not a tax, anyway. They 
claim it is merely so in form, but not in fact. I therefore 
give much more space to a discussion of it than to other forms. 

In an editoral in The Standard Henry George once said 
that, “The only theoretical point worth discussing is as to 
how near the taking of the whole of economic rent it would 
be possible in practice to come. This is a point as to which 
I am not and never have been clear. Nor do I think that any 
one at present can say with anything like precision how 
near we may be able, when we get so far as to attempt it, to 
take the whole of economic rent for public purposes. 

“*. . . it is a question on which we will all have more light 
as we advance further on our road.” 

He was right in saying we would “have more light” as we 
advanced. The discovery of the exact sources of ground rent 
furnishes us just that needed “‘more light.” 

In his speech in Congress, June 10, 1911, Henry George, 
Jr., said: ‘The application of the singletax should not be a 
hundred per cent application. It should fall short just enough 
to leave enough value in the land untaxed to make a basis 
for sales. This basis for sales will become the market basis 
for valuation and taxation. ... To find just what that is is 
the business of people who buy and sell land.” 

It would probably be readily admitted by singletaxers gen- 
erally, as well as by Henry George’s old friend and associate, 
James G. Maguire, that Henry George, Jr., was a singletaxer, 
unlimited, and one whose statement of their philosophy, and 
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his father’s, is authoritative. Yet even his ultimate proposi- 
tion is not ‘“‘unlimited,” but decidedly “limited.” And the 
irony of it is in the fact that the very object of this limita- 
tion is to perpetuate the buying and selling of land—to leave 
enough appropriative power in the possession of landowners, 
as such, to continue the incentive to maintain the system of 
property in land—to destroy which was his father’s chief 
aim. As Henry George the elder said, in The Land Question, 
“Jam concerned not with individuals, but with the system. 
What I want to do is, to point out a distinction . . . which 
arises from the essential difference between land and things 
that are the produce of human labor, and which is obscured 
by our habit of classing them all together as property. .. . 
Property in land, like property in slaves, is essentially different 
from property in things that are the result of labor... . But 
rob a people of the land on which they must live, and the 
robbery is continuous. It is a fresh robbery of every succeed- 
ing generation—a new robbery every year and every day; it 
is like the robbery which condemns to slavery the children 
of the slave... . In the very nature of things, land can not 
rightfully be made individual property. This principle is 
absolute. . . . No sovereign political power, no compact or 
agreement, even though consented to by the whole population 
of the globe, can give to an individual a valid title to the 
exclusive ownership of a square inch of soil.” And people 
can not rightfully buy and sell that which they can not own. 

To show up this difference between land and the results of 
human work Henry George gave us that fine illustration of 
“the great-great-grandson of Captain Kidd.” “But at last,” 
he said, “let us suppose, the merchants get tired of having 
their ships sunk and their goods taken, and sailors get tired 
of trembling for their lives every time a sail lifts above the 
horizon, and they demand of society that piracy be stopped.” 
His conclusion is that—‘‘Society, we will all agree, ought to 
say he would have to stop piracy and stop it at once, and 
that without getting a cent for stopping. . .. We will all 
agree that that is what society ought to say. Observe, I do 
not ask what society would say . .. wherever here and there 
any one dared to raise his voice in favor of stopping piracy 
at once and without compensation, he would only do so under 
penalty of being stigmatized as a reckless disturber and 
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wicked foe of social order... . The majority of men accept, 
as a matter of course, whatever is. This is what makes the 
task of the social reformer so difficult, his path so hard. 
This is what brings upon those who first raise their voices in 
behalf of a great truth the sneers of the powerful and the 
curses of the rabble, ostracism and martyrdom, the robe of 
derision and the crown of thorns. . . . Here is a system which 
robs the producers of wealth as remorselessly and far more 
regularly and systematically than the pirate robs the mer- 
chantman. Here is a system that steadily condemns thou- 
‘ands to far more lingering and horrible deaths than that of 
walking the plank—to death of the mind and death of the 
soul, as well as death of the body. ‘These things are un- 
disputed. .. . Yet we are told—nay, it seems to be taken for 
granted—that this system can not be abolished without buy- 
ing off those who profit by it. Was there ever more degrad- 
ing abasement of the human mind before a fetich? Can we 
wonder, as we see it, at any perversion of ideas?” 

Now, I submit, that leaving just “enough value in the 
land untaxed to make a basis for sales” is not stopping the 
robbery, not “‘at once”; but that it is, in fact, a compensa- 
tion to landlords and a perpetuation of the robbery system 
so forcibly condemned by Henry George the elder. This 
inconsistent attitude of singletaxers, unlimited, is the result 
of accepting, ‘“‘as a matter of course,” the fallacy that ground 
rent is an inevitable result of human association; that it is, 
as the singletax platform says, “what would otherwise go to 
the owner as owner, and not as user,” if not taken by or- 
ganized society. In the above quoted words of Henry George, 
“it seems to be taken for granted . .. that this system can 
not be abolished,” by any means. In calling this all-but- 
unanimously-accepted-theory a fallacy I am raising my “voice 
in behalf of a great truth” which has been hitherto missed 
because of our failure to go to the root of the rent question. 
I am challenging an institution that has “long been deemed 
wise and natural.” ‘The distinction, which scientific inquiry 
necessitates, between ground rent and land value has been 
deemed too insignificant for consideration, so that the as- 
sumption that the payment of ground rent is inevitable re- 
mains practically unquestioned by singletaxers. 

And yet every argument which distinguishes between 
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property in land and property in products is an argument 
against the buying and selling of land—against land having 
any price. It is impossible to maintain a theoretical distinc- 
tion between property in land and property in products with- 
out some practical recognition of the distinction. If we con- 
tinue to treat land as we do products, buying and selling both 
in the market, no matter how small the margin of profit to 
the land owners and dealers, we practically sustain and en- 
dorse property in land. 

In order that there shall be left “enough value... in land 
... to make a basis for sales,” there must be enough to make it 
profitable to hold land “tas owners, and not as users.” This is 
all the incentive necessary to cause the monopolization of all 
land above that which will yield users a bare living. 

The same error is held by singletaxers the world over, as 
witness the following from the Sydney, Australia, Standard, 
in 1917: 

“Land and labor are the two important factors of produc- 
tion, and land brought into productive use by its active co- 
partner, labor, produces all the wealth that is obtained 
throughout the world. . . . Man is a land animal, and he 
cannot exist without land, and because of man’s necessities 
for sustenance, which are derivable solely from the land, the 
economic value of land is a community-created, or state- 
earned value, and that value unquestionably belongs to the 
community, and should be appropriated for communal pur- 
poses as the means of providing the revenue that is required 
for the national upkeep. . . . A tax is a statutory impost that 
takes from a person by way of tribute something that he has 
earned or produced by his individual efforts or results of his 
industry. But, as it is an undeniable fact that the economic 
or state-earned value of land is a comunity-created value, and 
is not something that has been produced by the personal ex- 
ertion of an individual holder or user of land, it should be 
clear that appropriation of that value by the crown is in 
reality not a tax. Such appropriation by the crown only 
takes what in fact belongs to, and has been produced by, the 
community to be used for national requirements.” 

It here makes two flatly contradictory statements and then 
says that one is “an undeniable fact.” If “land brought into 
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productive use by . . . labor, produces all the wealth that is 
obtained throughout the world,” what can be the nature of 
the thing which, consequently, cannot be wealth but “thas 
been produced by the community”? What can “the com- 
munity produce,’ that can “be used for national require- 
ments,” that is not wealth? 

The Mayor of Vancouver, B. C., once said that “the 
only true policy of conserving the natural resources of a 
country is by making those resources contribute equally to 
all the people of the country in providing the revenue neces- 
sary to maintain the government in all its necessary and use- 
ful functions . .. transfer the burdens of government to the 
natural resources of the province, thus making her citizens 
equal heirs to the creator’s free gift to all the children of 
men.” 

The Mayor’s statement is mixed. Natural resources can 
contribute nothing to public revenues; they can bear no bur- 
dens of government. Such revenues and burdens can come 
only from human work. If human beings did none of the 
work, how soon would the natural resources grade, pave, and 
repair their streets and roads? And how are human beings 
to be paid for their work by that “‘free gift,” natural re- 
sources? If the “gift” is really ‘‘free,” then it cannot be 
used to pay for anything. It can be used—consumed—but 
not exchanged for human work. Human beings may be 
compelled to give work in return for it; but that, as Henry 
George said, “though in form it may be an exchange, is in 
reality an appropriation.” Natural resources always have 
yielded, and always will yield, freely to human exertion, and 
no kind of taxation can make them yield more freely thereto. 
The use of certain material to make or repair a road will re- 
quire no different amount of human exertion in its use, when 
obtained, whether it be high priced or free. 

If resources were free it would not matter through whose 
hands they came into public use, if those who did the work 
received due compensation. 

And the Mayor’s secretary said: ‘Many people sincerely 
believe that the energy of man should not be taxed, contend- 
ing that the natural resources of a country from which may 
be obtained riches without material assistance from man, or 
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as a natural sequence of events, should bear the burden of 
taxation. This doctrine... is one of the principles of .. . 
Henry George.” 

Who ever knew of riches being obtained from natural re- 
sources “without material assistance from men, or as a nat- 
ural sequence of events”? ‘The secretary was evidently mis- 
led by the phrase, “unearned increment.” Nature yields only 
to labor, and its “gifts” are unobtainable without human 
exertion. And when they are made really “free” it will not 
be necessary for any government to collect and distribute 
them in order that every person may have “enough and to 
spare.” 

That riches may be obtained from natural resources with- 
out human effort, “as a natural sequence of events,” is a 
phase of the theory that land values are a sort of occult pro- 
duct of the community—an inevitable spontaneous genera- 
tion of the mere aggregate of people in any locality. That 
which is tribute—that price which workers “must pay” for 
the opportunity to work at all—when taken from workers in 
the form of ground rent, is transmuted into 2 community 
product—a fund provided by nature for public use—by the 
government taking it from landlords! 

There is an illogical assumption contained in the statement 
that the singletax would take “for public use that value that 
attaches to land by reason of the growth and improvement 
of the community.” George truly said that the value of 
land is “a power of appropriation.” That power (which, by 
the way, attaches to the title of ownership, and not to the 
land) does not come “by reason of the growth and improve- 
ment of the community.” Not at all. It comes from the 
power of the legislature, backed by armies and navies. The 
amount of tribute that the exercise of that power will yield 
is what is determined by the growth and improvement of 
the community; just as the amount any robber can get de- 
pends upon the amount the victims possess. 

There is no one who has any authority from nature to 
charge the public a toll for the use of natural resources. And 
if the public has to pay nothing for their use, it should not 
collect anything for their use. The charge made for permis- 
sion to use the natural resources is made by persons who 
assume that they, not nature, contribute the resources. The 
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persons so doing have no authority for so doing but the 
authority of appropriators—the power to do so—a power 
derived from the method of exchanging on the basis of re- 
sults instead of work. The gifts of nature will never be 
equitably distributed until they are without a price in the 
markets—until they can pass from the primary producer to 
the ultimate consumer without price. For the only price it 
is possible for them to acquire is the price of tribute, not the 
price of service. The only thing that can have the price of 
service is human work. 

Let us separate, in our minds, the things we are talking 
about. On the one hand there is human work to distinguish 
from the natural resources in which it is embodied. On the 
other there is the value (power) of human work (the power 
to satisfy human desires by human exertion) to distinguish 
from the value (power) of appropriation (the mere power 
to take the work of another without giving any work in 
return.) These four things should be kept distinct in our 
minds all the time. In order to do so we must have a diff- 
erent name (term) for each. 

No measure of proper public expenditures can be obtained 
from the results of improper expenditures. Most of the 
present public expenses are not necessary to the maintenance 
of equity and are therefore not properly true public expenses. 
True public expenses—the only kind compatible with equal 
freedom—are merely those necessary to the maintenance of 
equal freedom. All the rest are excrescent growths of our 
economic drift away from equal freedom. They are the 
assumption by the public of purely private affairs. They 
are made apparently necessary by the neglect of the public 
to maintain equity. 

There would be no “values attaching to land” if public 
expenses (proper expenses—that is, the human work costs) 
were properly apportioned in the first place and exchanges 
were made on the basis of work instead of results. 

Let me see if I can make the reasons for that conclusion 
clearer. Suppose the people of a community need a new 
road and vote to have one made. Then they hire men— 
members of the community—to get the materials necessary 
and to put them in their proper places. They have to pay 
men for getting the materials from nature, but they don’t 
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have to pay nature anything. That work of getting the 
materials is all that nature requires, and that is human work, 
the work of the men they hire. There is no “permission” 
to be paid for. The total expense is therefore for human 
work. Analyze proper public expenses everywhere and you 
will find that is all that they can possibly include. If there 
is ever included any charge for “permission to use,” you will 
find that it is not made by nature but by some usurper who 
has got between the people and nature. 

Now, suppose that, under the singletax, one man lives 
where the benefit he receives from that road amounts to the 
power expressed by $20. And suppose the community had 
so apportioned the cost of the road that he had just that 
amount of it to pay. He will thus have paid for the benefit 
in paying that much of the expense. He has thus exchanged 
his work for the work of the men who built the road. By 
such an apportionment of the total expense each benefited 
person pays for the benefits he receives and no one is ad- 
vantaged, and the locations will have no value therefrom. 

But suppose that, in addition thereto, this man has a loca- 
tion that will yield more to equal effort than other locations, 
because of nature’s greater bounty there; so that he is able 
to get another man to give him $5 for “permission to use” it. 
This rent, mind you, is not for the public expenses. They 
have been provided for. It is solely for “permission to use” 
nature’s gifts. Then suppose the community requires this 
man to hand that $5 to it and proceeds to “distribute” it by 
paying men to make other public improvements—what hap- 
pens? Why, the improvements will benefit certain locations 
the owners of which will be enriched to just that extent. It 
has simply been transferred from one landlord to another— 
or, perchance, given back to the same one. The man who 
paid it “for permission to use” has not received anything but 
that “permission” in return—unless he added it to the price 
of produce sold therefrom; in which case the ultimate con- 
sumer of the produce paid for that “permission to use.” And 
if the community collects it again—from the last landlord— 
it will be in the same predicament as before. For every dol- 
lar of it put into public improvements will give someone a 
benefit that will have a market value. And each year the 
user will have to pay another $5 for continued “permission.” 
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This shows how impossible it is to “distribute,” through 
public expenditure, the tribute (for permission to use) co- 
lected from users of natural resources. Every proper public 
expenditure pays for itself, in the benefits it confers; and if 
the receivers of those benefits pay for what they get, the 
public accounts will balance. There is left, then, absolutely 
no proper public use for a fund obtained from charging users 
for permission to use nature’s bounties. Taking from appro- 
priators that sum of money of their earnings (as by the single- 
tax) and using it to hire other men to do work for gen- 
eral use does not compensate them; for those who get the 
benefit (under the result unit) of that expenditure are to be 
discerned by the fact that the locations they hold are thus 
benefited. 

If you work for me, there is but one way in which I can 
pay you; that is by working for you in return. And when 
you work at making a road for public use, you are working 
just that much for me, and equity requires that I do as much 
work for you in return. In doing so, the account between 
us is balanced. That is what public expenses, properly so- 
called, amount to. But the charge for the use of nature’s 
gifts is an entirely different matter. ‘The person who pays it 
gets nothing—absolutely nothing—in return but mere per- 
mission to use. And no matter what the community may 
thereafter do with the one who made the charge and collected 
it, or with the collection itself, there is no possible way by 
which it can be made to equitably distribute nature’s gifts. 
It is a wholly unnecessary charge; has nothing whatever to 
do with proper public functions; and could not be made if 
our unit of account and currency represented one hour’s 
adult human work instead of a certain amount of gold. 

I therefore insist that proper public expenses consist solely 
in human work devoted to doing things which are necessary 
to the maintenance of equity—such as maintaining free high- 
ways (portions of the earth which people must use in com- 
mon in order to be equally free in their use); that this ex- 
pense can be equitably paid only by those who receive the 
benefits therefrom; that the payments made for permission to 
use nature’s gifts are in another class by themselves and 
should not be permitted. Failure to see this distinction is at 
the bottom of the confusion that everywhere permeates the 
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arguments of singletaxers. It is in their state and national 
platforms and papers. It crops out in all their discussions. 
That it has gone unchallenged for these many years is not 
sufficient evidence of its correctness. These distinctions are 
all plainly logical deductions from distinctions Henry George 
himself made in his Protection of Free Trade and The Science 
of Political Economy. They have been overlooked simply be- 
cause singletaxers have been content to go on without getting 
themselves clear and precise definitions of value, rent, etc. 

In the St. Louis Mirror, in 1911, Dr. William Preston Hill 
dropped the argument that ground rent is a community prod- 
uct and admitted that it is tribute, saying: “A tax on 
monopoly does not fall on or hamper industry because the 
profit of monopoly is in itself already a tax levied on industry 
by private persons and to tax monopoly is simply to divert 
into the public coffers what industry must in any event pay. 
In other words, monopoly exerts a continuous tribute from 
industry and to tax monopoly is simply to make it disgorge a 
part of this tribute for the support of the very government 
that makes it possible for monopoly to enjoy its special priv- 
ilege. Who should pay for the support of government? 
Those who enjoy the special privilege or those who have to 
bear the burden of it? Why should industry that is already 
paying toll to special privilege bear also the burden of taxa- 
tion to support the very government that makes special priv- 
ilege possible and creates and maintains it?” 

The unquestioning acceptance of the assumption that “in- 
dustry must in any event pay” it, has led to the hazy notion 
of its being, somehow, a community product. 

In a prominent article in, and written for, The Single Tax 
Review, in 1916, another singletaxer said: ‘The Single Taxer 
- » » proposes simply to take from the land and franchise 
monopolists what they have heretofore been taking from the 
people through their licensed power of taxation. They will 
still gather taxes from the people but will turn them into 
the people’s pockets instead of holding them in their own.” 

A Mr. Nicolai once wrote: ‘Now I would like to have 
Mr. Teepe or any other singletaxer tell us how to raise our 
taxes where there is no land value.” To which Theodore 
Teepe replied: ‘‘That statement hits the very heart of the 
singletax doctrine. Where there is no land value, no taxes 
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should be levied. . . . It must be borne in mind that it is 
practically impossible for anybody to live and not create 
value somewhere.” 

The last sentence expresses a very firmly fixed conviction 
of singletaxers. Put with this Henry George’s statement that 
“It is not until the ownership of land becomes equivalent to 
the ownership of laborers that any value attaches to it,” and 
you have the logical conclusion that it is practically im- 
possible for anybody to live without there being virtual chat- 
tel slavery. 

According to The Public, “Singletaxers have long con- 
tended that if a man has a right to himself, not even the 
government may rightfully deprive him through taxation of 
any part of the product of his labor.” Taking Henry 
George’s definitions, which The Public accepted, that prod- 
uct consists of the exertions of the man, which he stored in 
resources of nature, which all persons are naturally equally 
free to use, without the payment of anything for permission. 
Since the resource part of the product belongs to no one, no 
one can yield any of it for taxes—since what is not mine I 
cannot pay, rightfully, in settlement of my obligations. But, 
since taxes can be paid only in human work, either stored or 
direct, we are left with nothing with which to rightfully pay 
taxes. We conclude, with The Public, that “if taxation and 
conscription are the same in principle, there is little to say 
in defense of taxation.” 

Again The Public said: ‘When the citizen pays a tax upon 
any form of wealth he is making a sacrifice. When he pays 
a tax upon land values, or any other form of legal privilege, 
he is making an investment.” That is, he buys a license 
to rob. 

Speaking of land, a singletax editor said: “It is a gift of 
nature, the use of which is as essential to maintenance of 
life as use of the air.” Why not carry the analogy farther? 
Air has no value in the market, and yields no rent. Why 
should not land also be without value in the market and 
cease to yield rent? What economic difference is there be- 
tween air and land? If it is the gift of nature, in what 
sense can the “law of rent” be a natural law? If it is a 
gift of nature, then it is the natural provision that it be free. 
Every way you can look at it, in its final analysis, rent is a 
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payment for permission to use. But nature has done nothing 
to indicate that anyone should ever have to pay another for 
permission to use its gifts. Do you expect persons to pay 
you for permission to use things you give to them? Do you 
not charge for permission to use when, and only when, you 
loan a thing? What is given us we are free to use without 
paying anyone for permission. We would consider it a 
queer gift from a friend for which we had to pay: for per- 
mission to use. 

In his work on Logic, W. Stanley Jevons said: “If we 
put a pound weight into one scale of a balance, and only 
half of a pound into the other scale, the latter will of course 
go up as the former is pulled down by the greater force. So, 
if flame be a lighter substance than the air around, it will 
be forced or buoyed up like a cork in water. Thus, when we 
argue deductively, we find that what is apparently tending 
to rise upwards may really be tending to fall downwards, 
but is overpowered by the greater tendency of other bodies.” 
In the same way we may see that the natural tendency of 
nature’s bounties to flow freely to consumers, through ex- 
change, is overpowered by the abnormal tendency (set up by 
the mistaken custom of comparing exchanges by results), to 
go to landlords as ground rent. The failure to recognize 
this fact accounts for the usual acceptance, as natural, of the 
tendency of nature’s gifts to become ground rent, in spite 
of the self evident fact that it is inequitable. 

The Ground Hog defined ground rent as “that part of 
wealth received in return for permission to use land.” If the 
product is the producer’s until the landlord takes it, is it 
morally any the less so afterwards? 

In the case of a stolen horse, what do the courts hold? 
When it is proven that B stole C’s horse and sold it to D, do 
they say that it therefore belongs to the government? No: 
they say it still belongs to C, and that D must return it to C 
without charge. Why should it be different when the thief 
happens to be a landlord? If the landlord steals the horse, in 
the name of “rent,” how does that make it any the less a 
robbery of C, or justify the government in taking it? A 
political system which must depend for its existence upon 
the revenue derivable from the stealings of landlords can 
never secure—let alone maintain—equity. 
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In Tom Johnston’s Story, the editor said: ‘He had an 
hour’s interview with President Roosevelt during the latter 
days of the Colonel’s administration, and as he was taking 
his leave, Mr. Johnson said: ‘The difference between you 
and me, Mr. President, is this: you are after law breakers, I 
am after law makers. You would put a man in jail for 
stealing. I would prevent the theft.’ ” 

If we are going to prevent the theft, instead of merely 
jailing the thief, we will have to take away the power which 
not only makes it possible, but which continually tempts— 
aye, compels—people to steal: the power which inspires all 
human greed. 

In Progress and Poverty Henry George said that “economic 
rent... expresses nothing but the advantage of appropria- 
tion.” Also: “rent—the price that labor must pay for the op- 
portunity to utilize its powers.” By a very loose use of terms 
ground rent is called land value, and its nature obscured in 
the confusion. 

In 1917 Alex Mackendrick thus lined himself up with 
Dr. Hill: ‘The singletax means the taxation of privilege, 
and of nothing else. The taxation of land values means the 
first step in the taxation of privilege.” 

It did not occur to either Dr. Hill or Mackendrick that 
the real remedy for monopoly—privilege—is, not taxation, 
but abolition. Why license piracy by taxing it? ‘The very 
government that makes special privilege possible and creates 
and maintains it” can cease to maintain it, can annihilate it, 
and make it impossible. It is exceedingly unscientific to 
assume that there is any natural necessity for tribute-com- 
pelling, industry-taxing privileges—monopolies. Here “our 
perspective of things important needs readjustment.” We 
must cast out that “must pay” suggestion, and look deeper. 

The Mayor of Edmonton, Canada, said: ‘There are no 
franchises granted in our city”—that is, they had municipal 
ownership and operation of “public utilities.” He also said 
that “‘at present about ninety-five per cent of our total tax 
is on land alone.” What was then the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of this “‘freest city in America”? Why, “the rapid ad- 
vance in land values!” The burden of the evidence presented 
seemed to be directed toward showing that “public owner- 
ship” and singletax are beneficial because they have not only 
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not interfered with, but have actually still further stimulated 
real estate and other “‘business;”—but especially the specula- 
tive phase of the real estate business. As one singletax writer 
said: “Even land owners have been benefited because the 
great prosperity of the whole community has reacted even 
on land values and increased them in greater proportion than 
the additional taxes they at first paid.” 

In other words, what people save by reduction in taxation 
of products and improvements is taken from them by the 
“increase of land values,” the power of appropriation. Henry 
George said: “A reduction in the amount taken from the 
aggregate produce of a community by taxation would be 
simply equivalent to an increase in the power of net produc- 
tion. It would in effect add to the productive power of 
labor just as do the increasing density of population and im- 
provement in the arts. And as the advantage in the one case 
goes, and must go, to the owners of land, in increased rent, 
so would the advantage in the other. . . . Let me be clearly 
understood. I do not say that governmental economy is not 
desirable; but simply that reduction in the expenses of 
government can have no direct effect in extirpating poverty 
and increasing wages, as long as land is monopolized. .. . 
For, as soon as land acquires a value, wages, as we have seen, 
do not depend upon the real earnings or product of labor, 
but upon what is left to labor after rent is taken out; and 
when land is all monopolized, as it is everywhere except in 
the newest communities, rent must drive wages down to the 
point at which the poorest paid class will be just able to live 
and reproduce, and thus wages are forced to a minimum 
fixed by what is called the standard of comfort—.. .” 

The knowledge that even an extremely small amount of 
net rent—even one per cent—could be secured would tend 
to the withholding of land from use, resulting, in effect, in a 
combination among landholders—monopolization. 

The sum total of all the evidence so far presented in be- 
half of the exemption of personal property and improve- 
ments from taxation and the concentration of taxation upon 
land values in Canada goes to prove that it merely amounts 
to “a reduction in the amount taken from the aggregate 
produce of a community by taxation,” and, consequently 
“must go to the owners of land, in increased rent.” Since 
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the value of land is nothing but the power of appropriation, 
where land has any value—any of that power—how can it be 
otherwise? As Henry George, Jr., said, in his above quoted 
speech, “If the value should disappear, then there would be 
nothing to tax.” And natural resources cannot be really free 
until land value does disappear. Henry George said that “the 
increase of land values is always at the expense of the value of 
labor;”? and the increase of land values in Vancouver and 
Edmonton can be no exception. Suppose, now, that they 
proceed further, by increasing the percentage of the tax on 
land values, what then? What will they do with the in- 
creased revenue? Substitute it for other taxes not yet 
abolished? If so, there will be the same effect. Or will they 
expend it in public works to make that a more desirable 
place to live in? If so, will not that increase land values? 
So long as that appropriative power (land values) exists, 
even as the most minute germ, it will tend to convert every- 
thing into ground rent, and grow by what it feeds on. And 
the attempt to abolish poverty by distributing ground rent, 
instead of destroying the power which converts everything 
into ground rent, can only result in an ever increasing public 
surplus to perplex those who neglect to study natural law, 
while leaving the cause of poverty untouched. 

Bear in mind that there are but ¢wo factors in the produc- 
tion of wealth: Land (natural resources) and Work. Where 
equitable exchange exists, work exchanges for work and 
equity prevails. But, if there is the slightest inequity, no 
matter what its appearance, someone is getting work without 
giving work, and since there is but the other factor—land— 
that difference is rent, and ultimately will show in a price of 
location somewhere. But, where there is no inequity, all 
goes, in mutual reciprocity of exchange, to Work (Labor) 
and there is no rent. Now, the “money of the equitist” is 
“money” only in the same sense that personal checks are 
now; for it would all be merely checks, drawn by individuals, 
on the mutual banks. For instance: I work five hours for you 
and you give me your check for $5. I deposit that check 
with my bank and it is charged to your account on the bank 
books and credited to mine—as the equivalent of five hours’ 
work. If I buy a hat, giving my check for $5 for it, I 
know that the sum total of the work that went to the mak- 
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ing of that hat was five hours and that the material furnished 
by nature is free. Now, as long as the checks are issued for, 
and received for nothing but work measured by time, they 
must ensure equity. But the moment amy other element 
entered there would be inequity, and as a result there would 
again appear the phenomena of land value. Taxes would be 
such an element. But the apportionment of the necessary 
common expenses per capita would not be a tax any more 
than the similar apportionment of the expenses of any club 
or other voluntary society. Whoever refused to pay his share 
would be, in fact, asserting his right to take the benefits of 
common service (use of highways) without giving anything 
in return: ‘That is, asserting the right to appropriate the 
work of others. He would be infringing the freedom of the 
others. And they would be justified in dealing with him as 
a violator of the law of equal freedom. 

There is yet one other phase I want to mention. Henry 
George, Jr., said: ‘‘All the revenue raised in this country— 
federal, state, local—amounts in round numbers to $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. The ground-rent roll of the country prob- 
ably approximates four thousand millions, so that there is an 
ample source of revenue for all needs.” In the disposition of 
this vast surplus Henry George the elder, said:: “We should 
reach the ideal of the socialist, . .. Government would 
change its character, and would become the administration of 
a great cooperative society. It would become merely the 
agency by which the common property was administered for 
the common benefit.” 

Especially as it would have the handling of all the wealth 
of the country above a rent line forced to the lowest point 
which will yield: producers a bare living. For a land system 
that yields to the mere owner enough rent to make it worth 
while to buy and sell land will also make it worth while to 
hold land out of use to prevent producers getting it—to 
maintain a low rent line. 

The “Commonwealth Land Party, formerly the Single Tax 
Party,” in the platform adopted at its first national conven- 
tion in February, 1924, affirms: “That the rent of land, al- 
ways sufficient to defray all the legitimate expenses of govern- 
ment, if taken for public purposes in place of all taxes, will 
provide a surplus available for public improvements, public 
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benefits and human welfare on a scale hitherto undreamed of.” 

Yet it also affirms that: ‘“‘We therefore demand that the 
full rent of land be collected by the Government. . . . If the 
full rent of land were taken for public expenses, the 
sum now taken for federal, state and local taxes, amounting 
approximately to $7,500,000,000 annually, would for the 
most part remain in the possession of the people, as would 
also the value of the then enormously increased production— 
many times that amount—and which together would consti- 
tute the fund out of which will come the increased return to 
labor and to industry.” 

This ignores the fact that ground rent includes both actual 
and potential rent. That is, it includes both what now goes 
as rent and what goes in taxes. This is evident from what 
George said about tax exemptions. And that declaration 
ignores the fact that the “‘full rent” of land is all that can be 
produced above what is produced on the poorest land in use, 
or on land that can be had without the payment of rent. 
That means that “full rent” is “rack rent,” and takes from 
the user of the land all above what he could get from the 
poorest available land and with the crudest known methods. 
This is the whole burden of George’s arguments against land 
ownership. And a knowledge of the operations of the result 
unit makes this evident. So that, not only the $7,500,000,- 
000, but the “many times that amount” which now goes to 
landlords as rent, would be taken by the governments—‘“a 
great and increasing surplus revenue” to corrupt and de- 
moralize the people. All this is necessarily involved in the 
application of the singletax, unlimited—the taking of the 
“full rent” by governments. 

This is the ditch into which the acceptance of the political 
economists’ assumed “laws” leads. But nature knows no such 
laws. Rent, interest, and wages, in the sense in which 
George used them, are terms which can be applied only where 
conditions are inequitable. With the adoption of a balanced 
land tenure there would be no landlord power to be taxed; no 
capitalist power to tax workers; no one to ask for wages. 
One law governs all; the law of human association. The 
term “rent” must go the way of “wages” and “‘interest”— 
to the limbo of the language of inequity. 

Henry George said: “Nature gives only to labor; and to 
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labor alone. . . . Now, here are two men of equal incomes— 
that of the one derived from the exertion of labor, that of 
the other from the rent of land. . . . The right of the one 
to the enjoyment of his income rests on the warrant of na- 
ture, which returns wealth to labor; the right of the other 
to the enjoyment of his income is a mere fictitious right, the 
creation of municipal regulation, which is unknown and un- 
recognized by nature.” 

If this is true, why should we continue to maintain that 
fictitious right? Here George asserts that the power to get 
rent—‘‘the price that labor must pay for the opportunity to 
utilize its powers’—is “the creation of municipal regula- 
tion”; that is, it is human made, and therefore “‘fictitious.” 
Surely, then, the remedy must be, not taxation, but abolition. 
This is the more evident since, as he said, “All taxes must 
evidently come from the produce of land and labor, since 
there is no other source of wealth than the union of human 
exertion with the material and forces of nature... . 

“That is to say, while the value of a railroad or telegraph 
line, the price of gas or of a patent medicine, may express the 
price of monopoly, it also expresses the exertion of labor and 
capital, but the value of land, or economic rent, as we have 
seen, is in no part made up from these factors, and expresses 
nothing but the advantage of appropriation... . 

“Where population is sparse, land has no value; just as 
men congregate together, the value of land appears and rises 
—a clearly distinguishable thing from the values produced 
by individual effort; a value which springs from association, 
which increases as association grows greater, and disappears as 
association is broken up. And the same thing is true of power 
in other forms than those generally expressed in terms of 
wealth. 

“Now, as society grows, the disposition to continue pre- 
vious social adjustments tends to lodge this collective power, 
as it arises, in the hands of a portion of the community; and 
this unequal distribution of wealth and power gained as 
society advances, tends to produce greater inequality, since 
aggression grows by what it feeds on, and the idea of justice 
is blurred by the habitual toleration of injustice.” 

And, whether the tribute remains in the landlord’s hands 
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or filters through to a government, all in excess of the ex- 
pense necessary to the maintenance of equal freedom is still 
“tribute upon the earnings of labor.” As George said, in an- 
other place: “Why not make short work of the matter 
anyhow? For this robbery is not like the robbery of a horse 
or a sum of money, that ceases with the act. It is a fresh and 
continuous robbery, that goes on every day and every hour. 
It is not from the produce of the past that rent is drawn; it 
is from the produce of the present. It is a toll levied upon 
labor constantly and continuously. Every blow of the ham- 
mer, every stroke of the pick, every thrust of the shuttle, 
every throb of the steam engine, pay it tribute... it takes 
little children from play and from school, and compels them 
to work before their bones are hard or their muscles are firm; 
it robs the shivering of warmth; the hungry, of food; the 
sick, of medicine; the anxious, of peace. It debases, and 
embrutes, and embitters.... It fills brothels with girls who 
might have known the pure joy of motherhood; .. . a rob- 
bery that deprives of their birthright the infants that are 
now coming into the world! Why should we hesitate about 
making short work of such a system? ... If the land 
belong to the people, why continue to permit land owners 
to take the rent, or compensate them in any manner for 
the loss of rent?” 

The singletax proposition, as an Australian singletaxer said 
in The Single Tax Review, ends with placing in the public 
treasury the revenues it can obtain. But to balance the land 
tenure it is positively necessary that the public revenues be 
used solely to maintain equality of opportunity. 

Taxing land values will not balance the tenure of land. 
Henry George said that land values constitute the power of 
appropriation, and nothing short of the abolition of that 
power can balance the tenure of land. And when that power 
is abolished there will be no land values to tax—nor will 
there be any power of taxation. 

The best that can be done by taxation is to forcibly collect 
public revenue. But this in no way touches the question of 
nature’s different yield to equal effort. You cannot pay for 
human work—and all public work is human work—with 
nature’s free gifts. Nothing but human work can pay for 
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human work. The excess yield of nature to equal effort must 
go to consumers as cheapened product, instead of rent, before 
land can be really free. 

It is because of the utter impossibility of the singletax 
attaining the real object of the equitists in the singletax 
movement, that they will soon be forced to consider the 
proposition of a balanced land tenure as a sure means to the 
end they desire. To all such it must, sooner or later, strongly 
appeal. For, to those to whom the means is of much less 
importance than the end, any feasible means for stopping 
the robbery, and at once—the robbery which is “a new 
robbery every year and every day”—must ere long appear as 
a welcome deliverance from the dilemma into which the 
singletax is sure to lead. 

In the first part of his speech Henry George, Jr., referring 
to the Vancouver experiment, spoke of “the great land ‘boom’ 
now in progress there im consequence of the exemption of 
buildings and all other improvements from taxation.” That 
is, what users save in relief from taxation of products they 
must pay in higher prices for land. And yet, later on, he 
said that “There can be no addition of this tax to the value 
of the land.” In Progress and Poverty, Henry George said 
that “the wealth produced in every community is divided into 
two parts by what may be called the rent line, . . . From 
the part of the produce below this line wages and interest 
must be paid. All that is above goes to the owners of 
land.” And he said that this “rent line” is fixed by “the 
return which labor and capital could obtain from such nat- 
ural opportunities as are free to them without the payment 
of rent.” 

That is, the proportion of that below the line is fixed by 
the quantity and quality of available free land—not by 
taxes. 

For, as Henry George said, ‘all monopolies, save the mo- 
nopoly of land” might be “destroyed, without any permanent 
improvement in the condition of the laboring class. For the 
economic effect of all these reforms would simply be to 
diminish the waste or increase the production of wealth, and 
so long as competition for employment on the part of men 
who are powerless to employ themselves tends steadily to 
force wages to the minimum that gives the laborer but a bare 
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living, this is all the ordinary laborer can get.” He included 
“protective tariffs,” a form of taxation, so that we see that 
“the economic effect” of exemption from taxation “would 
simply be to diminish the waste or increase the production 
of wealth.” He thus included taxation as one of “the lesser 
robbers,” ‘‘and to drive them off is only to leave more for 
the great robber to take.” So long, therefore, as land has 
any taxable value—which means, while its possession gives 
any rent-appropriating power—every lowering of taxation 
(of any and every kind) will increase rent; for it will “leave 
more for the great robber to take.” He made this clear 
where he said: “Let the great body of workingmen so reform 
or so degrade their habits that it would become possible to 
live on one-half the lowest wages now paid, and that 
competition for employment which drives men to work 
for a bare living must proportionately reduce the level of 
wages.” 

This was admitted by the editor of The Single Tax Review 
(Nov.-Dec., 1923) when he said: ‘Computed in increased 
site values nearly all economic advantages resulting from 
exempting improvements flow to landowners, making them 
richer than they are, and lightening only in very slight degree, 
or perhaps not at all, the burdens of the oppressed masses.” 

In the same issue Jackson H. Ralston, a pioneer leading 
singletaxer, said: “Really in a practical sense we do not 
know the meaning of taking ‘all rental value.? This rep- 
resents a vague idea which will grow in clearness doubtless 
as we approach it. At present it is a mental abstraction per- 
haps never capable of absolute determination, and only offer- 
ing a working hypothesis argumentatively.” 

The singletax can be justified only on the ground that 
what is taken is to pay the cost of public expenses, not to 
pay for permission to use land. And then only while we 
have a result-unit money. As a writer in The Single Tax 
Review said, “Everything that tends to satisfy the material 
wants of men is produced by labor applied directly or indi- 
rectly to land. Hence, it is the user of land and not land- 
lords and speculators, who pay all revenue and make it 
possible for us to live. The wealth produced by labor from 
land is divided into two parts. The part going to labor is 
called wages, the part taken for the use of bare land is called 
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rent. It is from these two sources alone that all revenue 
must be taken.” 

But why should “the users of land” give a part of the 
wealth they produce to “landlords and speculators” “for the 
use of bare land”—which nature gives to the human race? 
And even though the state takes this part from the landlords 
and speculators, it is still that part of wealth produced by 
users of land for permission to use. 

There should be no payment for permission to use—either 
to landlords and speculators or to the state. The only pay- 
ment that can be equitably required is for benefits—that is, 
the cost of the benefits, which constitute necessary public 
expenses. 

Now, it is evident that so long as there remains “‘enough 
value in the land” “to make a basis for sales,’ land will con- 
tinue to be held out of use—leaving practically no natural 
opportunity free to users without the payment of rent—and 
the “rent line” forced to the lowest possible limit. In speak- 
ing of the result of the singletax, unlimited, Henry George 
said: “But this new equilibrium established, further advances 
in productive power (and the tendency in this direction 
would be greatly accelerated) would result in still increasing 
rent.” Farther on he said: ‘There would be a great and 
increasing surplus revenue from the taxation of land values, 
for material progress, which would go on with greatly accel- 
erated rapidity, and would tend constantly to increase rent.” 
That is, the government’s proportion would increase and the 
individual’s decrease. 

Neither Henry George nor his son, nor other singletaxers, 
ever appreciated the significance of the following words of 
his: ‘Rent, in short, is the price of monopoly, arising from 
the reduction to individual ownership of natural elements 
which human exertion can neither produce nor increase.” 

Just before that, on the same page, he said: ‘Land can 
yield no rent and have no value until someone is willing to 
give labor or the results of labor for the privilege of using it; 
and what any one will thus give, depends, not upon the 
capacity of the land, but upon its capacity as compared with 
that of land that can be had for nothing.” 

If these statements are correct, the abolition of property in 
land—any true application of the conception that the earth 
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“belongs in usufruct to the living’—must inevitably as 
completely abolish rent. No one is ever willing to give work 
or the results of work for the privilege of using anything that 
all are equally free to use, or that is a common gift. 

On the same page George said: ‘Rent in short, is the 
share in the wealth produced which the exclusive right to 
the use of natural capabilities gives to the owner,” and “It 
is this capacity of yielding rent which gives value to land.” 
That is, land value is the power to take rent. Again he said: 
“Value arises only from human labor. It is not until the 
ownership of land becomes equivalent to the ownership of 
laborers that any value attaches to it . . . when the owner- 
ship of land can command labor or the products of labor, 
the transaction, though in form it may be an exchange, is 
in reality an appropriation. The power which the ownership 
of valuable land gives, is that of getting human service 
without giving human service, a power essentially the same 
as that power of appropriation which resides in the ownership 
of slaves.” 

So that, in order that we may have a “market basis for 
valuation and taxation,” it is necessary to perpetuate the 
slave ownership power of appropriation, “which the owner- 
ship of valuable land gives.” In order that we may have 
something to tax there must be some value left “tin the land,” 
even though “it is zot until the ownership of land becomes 
equivalent to the ownership of laborers that any value at- 
taches to it.’ (Enough “to make a basis for taxation.) 
There is no escaping this dilemma. It is inseparable from 
the singletax, unlimited. 

Henry George said: ‘In the new settlement, where land 
is cheap, you will find no beggars, and the inequalities in con- 
dition are very slight. . . . And this disparity in condition 
between the two extremes of the social scale may always be 
measured by the price of land.” 

“Wherever you find land relatively low, will you not 
find wages relatively high? And wherever land is high, will 
you not find wages low?” How, then, can wages rise to 
“the full earnings of labor” before land values have fallen 
to zero? 

“What is the use,” said The Freeman, “of fiddling with 
political schemes for the nationalization of mines and rail- 
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ways, ‘control of credit,’ free trade of the Cobden Club 
variety, and such like, as long as the private monopoly of the 
economic rent of natural resources . . . remains unbroken 
and undisturbed?” 

Here we have that same obsession with the word “private.” 
‘And its use implies the alternative of a public monopoly. 
The public is supposed to be all-inclusive, while a monopoly 
is exclusive. Nothing is monopolized unless some are ex- 
cluded. 

But the obsession in this case goes farther. It is “the 
private monopoly of economic rent of natural resources” 
that seems to be the evil. This involves the singletax obses- 
sion—the theory that “economic rent of natural resources” 
is inevitable, so that it is only a question as to what shall 
be done with it; whether it shall be a “private” or a public 
“monopoly.” But this is another collectivist error. As I 
have conclusively shown in this book, that rent is tribute for 
permission to use what nature gives to all for the taking, and 
that the power to command that tribute is embodied in the 
result unit, by which all business is now conducted. 

I say collectivist, because nothing short of collective coer- 
cion can collect that rent from those to whom the result 
unit inevitably gives it. But no power on earth can so 
distribute it, once collected, as to secure equity. Calling 
the officials who undertake to collect and dispose of it “‘ad- 
ministrative” government, to distinguish them from the 
present “political” government, cannot alter these facts, nor 
justify such action. So, The Freeman’s remedy is on all fours 
with the others it condemns. 

Now, what the singletaxers, unlimited, will be forced to do 
is to get a clearer conception of the subject so as to see that 
the surplus, above the proper needs of society—of the body 
politic—is merely the stored work of land users, taken from 
them in payment for mere permission to use the free gifts of 
nature. And that this is made possible by the use of a me- 
dium of exchange which represents results instead of work. 
Then they will see that, by simply adopting a work-unit 
dollar, that extra yield of nature will become free—cease to 
have a price—and so bring no advantage to such locations. 
Then, land values will vanish. This is the point to which 
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Henry George referred. All the difficulties will also vanish 
by the adoption of the work-unit dollar. 

I submit, therefore, that to reach the goal at which the 
“singletaxer, unlimited,’ aims—what Judge Maguire called 
“their God-given, inalienable, equal right to the use of the 
earth”’—it will be necessary to adopt a system of exchange 
which will result in there being ‘“‘nothing to tax,” and thereby 
necessitate such singletaxers becoming conscious equitists, 
advocating a balanced land tenure. 

A test question for the singletaxer, as well as for the social- 
ist, is this: Can persons be equally free where some govern 
others? The form of the question determines the answer. 
And it settles, for all times and all places, the question of the 
rule of some by the will of others. No advocate of equal 
freedom can consistently advocate any other rule than the 
rule of reason. This cannot possibly include the power of 
taxation. Such can advocate the abolition of one tax after 
another until land is free, but cannot consistently advocate 
the imposition of any tax. 


The Transportation Trail 


I can conceive a state of society—a settlement of people who were good 
enough to get along without any government—in which even the main- 
tenance of highways might be purely voluntary. Henry George. 


Too many persons have seemed to think that the land 
question was limited to the adjustment of the tenure of exclu- 
sively possessed locations, regardless of the tenure of the 
portions necessarily used in common. But here let me quote 
from an editorial in The Single Tax Review of July, 1905: 
“In this connection it may be well to recall an incident which 
occured many years ago at one of the meetings at which 
Henry George spoke. Mr. George had been, telling what the 
singletax would accomplish when a questioner in the back 
of the hall rose and said: ‘Mr. George, do you believe that 
the singletax is a cure for all social and economic ills?’ 
Manifestly the question concealed a sneer. Mr. George 
paused a moment with that impressiveness which character- 
ized him when he felt the importance of a question. Then 
that great clear voice—the one great voice of a generation— 
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rang out defiantly: ‘No’—and then a pause, and then in 
fuller and more resonant note; ‘But Freedom is.’ ” 

And William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. (son of the Abolitionist) 
once said: “In my letter of sympathy to Mr. George, I said, 
‘I do not believe that your plan is the panacea of poverty.’ 
‘Nor I,’ he replied, ‘but I am sure freedom is.’ ” 

This shows that, whatever others may think, Henry George 
thought that equal freedom involved something more than 
what is called “the singletax;” for, by ‘“‘freedom,” he could 
not have meant wnequal freedom, and so must have meant 
equal freedom. 

It is not possible to so separate a balanced land tenure 
from equal freedom, for a balanced land tenure secures equal 
freedom in the use of land held in common as well as of land 
held in exclusive possession. So that a balanced land tenure 
is the cure for all social and economic ills. 

According to our Guide, in the Ideal Country public 
functions are limited to the maintenance of equity—equal 
freedom in the use of the earth. This reduces them, as 
Stephen Pearl Andrews foresaw, when (in 1851) he said: “I 
do not, for example, see how the public highways can be 
properly laid out, and administered by the private individual. 
. . » Government, therefore, in the present sense of the term, 
can never, from the very essential nature of the case, be 
compatible with the safety of the liberties of the people, 
until the sphere of its authority is reduced to the very nar- 
rowest dimensions—never until the arbitrary institution of 
government shall have shrunk into a mere commission—a 
board of overseers of roads and canals,” etc. This would 
include all such natural scenery as Niagara Falls, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, and all places where equal freedom 
in the use could not be attained through exclusive individual 
holdings. 

General Sherman is reported to have said to the Southern 
lady, ““War is hell; and modern commercialism is war. The 
recognition of this fact underlies the tendency to modern 
communism, which is a retrograde movement. The cry for 
“public ownership and operation of public utilities’ comes 
from an indistinct perception of the fact that there can be 
no rightful title to individual ownership of natural resources. 
I say indistinct, for the reason that if the perception were 
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clear, 2 much clearer line of demarcation would be drawn 
between public and private functions. Socialists say that 
modern competition is war, and they are right. They say 
that government ownership and operation of the means of 
production and distribution of wealth is the remedy, and in 
that they are wrong—because they do not discriminate be- 
tween stored human work and natural resources. And those 
who call for public ownership and operation of what they 
call “natural monopolies,” are wrong for the same reason. 

There is no such thing as a “natural monopoly.” The 
phrase is an inexact expression of the idea of the monopoly 
of natural resources. All nature is, normally, absolutely 
free. ‘Whosoever will may come” and partake thereof, 
“without money and without price;” the only condition 
being: work—the exertion involved in use. Nature gives 
no one a monopoly. Human institutions alone grant monop- 
olies. Such phrases tend to mislead people into the erroneous 
idea that the carrying business is inseparable from the main- 
tenance of free highways. But an equitable land tenure can 
only be attained by making a clearer distinction between 
human work and natural resources. 

The transportation question being primarily a land ques- 
tion is therefore a purely scientific question, impossible of 
solution by arbitrary methods. The only possible solution 
is by conformity to the orderly trend of nature which con- 
ditions humanity’s tenure of this earth. 

The exceedingly vague expression, “public ownership of 
public utilities,” is an unconscious expression of the percep- 
tion that transportation is a land question. One of the errors 
many land reformers have made is that of not recognizing 
that the problem of exclusive possession of locations neces- 
sarily involves the problem of the common use of the rest 
of the earth. The land question has two sides, because some 
portions of the earth cannot be held in exclusive possession 
without other portions being held in common possession. 
Every scheme, or theory, for settling either side of the ques- 
tion, without at the same time settling the other, is there- 
fore necessarily doomed to failure. 

This does not involve collective ownership and control of 
transportation facilities. On the contrary, it necessitates free 
roads, with individual and purely voluntary cooperation in 
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the transportation business. Because it must necessarily be 
based on the principle of equal freedom, which does not 
admit of any public function which is not essential to the 
equilibrium of equity. Any expense not necessary to the 
maintenance of equal freedom will, by reason of that very 
fact, produce inequity. Hence, everything that it is pos- 
sible for persons to do by means of groups of free voluntary 
association falls outside the sphere of public functions. 

This distinction between the ownership of the roadbed and 
the operation of the transportation over it was clearly rec- 
ognized by the public when railways first came into use. In 
1889 William T. Croasdale said: “It was clearly the under- 
standing, in the early days of railway building, that the 
companies would charge tolls, and that people would run 
their own vehicles over them. . . . In short, in the carrying, 
as in all other trades, free competition would settle all 
questions of price on the basis of cost . .. and such free 
competition can best be obtained through the private opera- 
tion of publicly owned railways.” 

In 1891 C. J. Buell said: ‘We now have free natural 

highways on ocean and lake, bay and river, free canals, free 
country roads and city streets. Place the railways upon the 
same footing with all other public highways; make them 
free like the others for everyone to use, subject to no tolls 
and to the least possible restrictions and regulation, and free 
competition will reduce the cost of transportation to a min- 
imum.” 
In 1894 Henry D. Lloyd said: ‘In England, as well as in 
America, the state, in giving some citizens the right, for 
their private profit, to take the property of others by force, 
legally, for railways, began by limiting strictly the power 
so acquired. . . . In the first English charters . . . the right 
of citizens generally to put their own cars on the tracks was 
sacredly guarded ...in the United States... the early 
charters . . . gave citizens the right to put their private 
carriages on the road, and reserved to the state the right to 
take possession of the railroad upon proper payment.” 

In 1895 Judge James G. Maguire said: “In railroading, 
the monopoly is in the right of way and roadbed. The 
business of railroad transportation is not necessarily a monop- 
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oly. It is made such only through the absolute private con- 
trol of railroad highways, now generally permitted. Full 
and free private competition in transportation, over public 
railroad highways, is, however, perfectly feasible. . . . It is 
the element of private monopoly (special privilege) only 
which now, necessarily, makes the railroad interests a factor 
in politics.” g 

There is only one way in which equal freedom in the use 
of roads can be secured. That is by annulling all privileges 
in or over them and opening them to the free use of all 
persons. 

It thus gives us free highways—common maintenance of 
common ways,—upon which all traffic is free and unmo- 
nopolizable, and individualistic. The private function of 
transportation is thus separated from the public function of 
maintenance of equally free natural opportunities. It se- 
cures equity in transportation by maintaining freedom therein. 

With the present possibilities of auto trucks there is no 
longer any need of rails for either freight or passenger traf- 
fic. If it were not for government interference, fuel alcohol 
would now be so freely and cheaply produced, from fruit 
and vegetable matter that is largely otherwise a nuisance, 
that, combined with many other cost reductions which free- 
dom would bring, auto vehicles could today supersede every 
rail and every horse in the transportation business. The work 
now involved in building, maintaining, and paying tribute to 
transportation corporations and their equipments would easily 
build and maintain every needed foot of roads in the United 
States for auto use, and do it in the most perfect and per- 
manent manner. Our highways are at least a quarter of a 
century behind present possibilities. 

According to the expert, Charles Frederick Carter, $290,- 
000,000 were wasted in 1910 on public roads in the United 
States, “due to incorrect and inadequate methods in the con- 
struction, maintenance, and administration.” He said that 
sum would pay for 1,160,000 miles of modern highways, at 
$5,000 a mile; that excellent roads are built in some localities 
for half that, or less; that the total of unimproved roads in 
the United States was then about 2,000,000 miles. 

Even if this is only half, or quarter true, it shows how easy 
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it would be to have the most perfect roads in every nook and 
corner of the United States, if public functions were reduced 
to conformity with the law of equal freedom. 

In speaking of automobiles at the World’s Fair at St. Louis, 
the editor of the Cosmopolitan said: ‘The substitution of 
this means of travel for street cars would be instantaneous 
were it not that it would interfere with some two thousand 
millions of capital invested in existing systems of street trans- 
portation.” In 1904, in several cities in this country, auto 
bus lines were established when street car strikes turned at- 
tention that way, and they proved so satisfactory that they 
were continued and extended, supplanting the car lines. It 
was stated that “the whole investment in the system” at 
Traverse City, Michigan, would only “buy just one good 
interurban electric car”; yet it gave a far more satisfactory 
service, and the ‘streets were not disturbed by track laying, 
poles and wires, nor were there any of these and the additional 
cost of rolling stock and company administration to be gotten 
out of it. 

George S. Holberton of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
addressing the members of the San Francisco Ad Club at a 
luncheon in the Palace Hotel in 1916 said: ‘The jitney bus 
is the beginning of a new transmission idea which precedes 
the coming of a trackless and trolleyless electric-driven vehicle 
for passenger transportation.” 

According to Popular Mechanics, ““A German engineer has 
worked out the following mathematical demonstration of 
the economy of water-borne traffic: 

““1—A horse traveling 3 miles an hour on a level road can 
haul 2 tons. 

““2——The same horse on a horizontal railroad can pull r5 
tons. 

““3——With the same effort on a waterway, the horse can 
haul 60 to 100 tons.” 

Doesn’t this show why the railway corporations have 
always sought to control the waterways? 

According to Webster a person is a living soul; a self 
conscious being; a moral agent; a man, woman, or child. 
But human legislators have assumed to create an artificial 
“person” called a corporation; “‘a body politic or corporate, 
formed and authorized by law to act as a single person, and 
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endowed by the law with the capacity of perpetual succes- 
sion.” One form of this veritable Frankenstein is a ‘‘cor- 
poration sole,” which “consists of a single person, who is 
made a body corporate and politic, in order to give him some 
legal capacities, and especially that of perpetuity, which as 
a natural person he cannot have.” Thus do our legislators 
assume to be all-wise and all-powerful, and, by a simple “Be 
it enacted,” to actually do the impossible!—to make of a 
number of persons one “living soul; a self-conscious being; a 
moral agent,” and endow it with earthly immortality—a 
thing these same persons could not possibly do with them- 
selves by any other process. They even attempt to endow 
the natural person with immortality—not spiritual, but legal 
immortality! No person has a particle of such power, and 
yet this zero power of the individual, when multiplied by any 
number sufficient to act as a legislature, assumes this omnip- 
otence! Is such the power of legislation? And we are seri- 
ously told that these beings, which our legislators have 
assumed to thus create and endow, cannot be destroyed; 
that the legislature have the power to create, but not to 
destroy! 

When so much is said about government control of cor- 
porations, and of the federal government taking possession of 
them, why do not people see that the power which created 
corporations can destroy them; that the statutes which were 
once enacted can be repealed? Is it not clear that corpora- 
tions are purely artificial “persons’—Frankenstein creations 
of legislatures—with which actual persons are necessarily put 
at a disadvantage by such legal interference with normal 
freedom? How is it possible for actual persons to be equally 
free when any part of their number can conceal their identity 
or their acts behind the cloak of such an artificial “person?” 
Is there 2 human being on the surface of this earth, capable 
of logical reasoning, who cannot see that it is impossible for 
equal freedom to exist between natural persons so long as 
such artificial ‘‘persons” exist in their midst? These artificial 
“persons” are composed of one or more natural persons. How 
can there be equal freedom between them and other persons 
not so endowed? ‘The thing is impossible. It is useless to 
attempt to blink the question: Corporations and equal 
freedom are absolutely incompatible. Both cannot exist at 
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the same time and place. It is through corporations that 
property in privileges now exercises most of its powers. Cor- 
porations form the most convenient means for the exercise 
of the despotic power—for it is none other than tribute-com- 
pelling power—of property in privileges. But corporations 
do not suit the requirements of property in products. They 
are tribute-collecting mechanisms; but are wholly unsuited to 
the mere exchange of human ae 

In his Sprit of American Government, J. Allen Smith 
said: “‘Justice Johnson, who said ‘as to the idea that the 
grants of the legislature may be void because the legislature 
are corrupt, it appears to me to be subject to insuperable 
difficulties. . . . The acts of the supreme power of a coun- 
try must be considered pure.’ Then he quotes Judge Cooley 
as saying: “‘ ‘Every privilege granted or right conferred—no 
matter by what means or on what pretence—being made 
inviolable by the Constitution, the government is frequently 
found stripped of its authority in very important particulars, 
by unwise, careless, or corrupt legislation . ..’” And he 
continues: “By thus holding that a privilege granted to an 
individual or a private corporation by special act of the leg- 
islature was a contract which could not be revoked by that 
body, the courts in their effort to protect property rights 
opened the door which allowed corruption funds to be 
brought into our state legislatures early in our history for 
purposes of corruption.” Again: “Such abuses as now exist 
in the management of railroads and other corporations could 
not, or at least would not long be permitted to exist, if the 
general public saw the true source, character, extent and 
full effects of these evils.” 

There are no crimes in the calendar which corporations 
may not commit with impunity. There are no persons too 
respectable or pious to be parties thereto, by owning shares 
of stock therein. It is a very convenient means for the 
respectable Dr. Jekylls to live upon the Mr. Hydes, without 
contracting any conscious responsibility for the manner of 
the acquisition. When it comes to diabolical, wanton, heart- 
less and pitiless cruelty, chattel slavery cannot hold a candle 
to the industrial slavery of corporation rule. It enables the 
individuals to shirk responsibility, and rots the moral fiber of 
nations. ‘There is no escaping the issue; every vestige of cor- 
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poration legislation must be utterly wiped out before there 
can be any possibility of equity. This will vastly simplify the 
transportation problem. 

The report of the Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions said: ‘The typical form of industrial organization is 
the corporation. In transportation approximately 100 per 
cent of the wage earners are employed by corporations; in 
mining, 90 per cent; and in manufacturing, 75 per cent. 
Moreover, it is under this form that the great problems of 
industrial relations have developed.” 

In a paper on “The Single Tax and Transportation,” which 
I read before the Single Tax Congress at Chicago in 1893, and 
which was afterwards published in the American Journal of 
Politics, I said, in part: “I hold that there is but one excuse 
for the existence of government, which excuse is at the same 
time the sole function of government, namely: to secure 
equity. I believe that in no stage of civilization, above that 
of the nomadic, can equity be secured without government, 
for the reason that civilization cannot advance beyond that 
stage without men holding land in exclusive possession, which 
involves the necessity of adjusting man’s relation to the earth 
by means of some system of land tenure that shall recognize 
the equal freedom of all men. I hold that for government 
to do less is for it to permit the infringement of equal free- 
dom; that for it to do more is for it to itself infringe upon 
the equal freedom of the individual. 

“From this standpoint every political question is merely a 
question of equity. In regard to transportation, then, ‘What 
method or methods will best secure equity?’ is the question I 
am asked to discuss. Freedom is the absence of restrictions 
and special privileges. Equal freedom is the restriction of 
the freedom of each only by the like freedom of the rest. . . . 
Equal freedom is equity. 

“The primary freedom, upon which all other freedom 
rests, is freedom in the use of the earth. The transportation 
question relates to men’s freedom to use those portions of the 
earth that are used in common. It is self-evident that such 
use cannot be in accord with equal freedom if anyone is 
allowed any exclusive privileges in it. Hence all charters to 
companies, granting them the privilege of exclusive possession 
of highways, deny to all others equal freedom in the use of 
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such highways. The value of such a franchise is purely a 
value of exclusion—the privilege of keeping others off—and 
would not exist if all could have free access to that highway. 
The paved street that is free to all has no franchise value. 
But give me the privilege to exclude all vehicles from that 
street that I choose to, and there will immediately be a street 
value which will be large or small in proportion to the popula- 
tion I am enabled to exclude. The old toll road, which still 
lingers in a few places in the United States, is the simplest 
form of street franchises. The modern railways and tele- 
graph lines are the more complex forms of the same thing. 

“Equity requires the abolition of such privileges, not the 
taxation of them, for they are privileges in portions of the 
earth that must be used in common, and equal freedom in 
such use cannot be secured by taking franchises.” 

“But I contend that it is not the duty of society to furnish 
anything, whether free or not, but that its sole function is to 
secure and maintain equal freedom; and that consists chiefly 
in equal freedom in the use of the earth. To do either more 
or less is to secure unequal freedom—inequity. For, when- 
ever a government does not allow individuals the freedom 
to perform any service for themselves that they choose to— 
the doing of which does not infringe the equal freedom of 
others—it is unnecessarily restricting their freedom. . . . I con- 
sider government simply a collectivity of individuals, which 
can have no powers or duties not derived from the indi- 
viduals, and that intelligent individuals will delegate no more 
to the collectivity than sufficient to secure them in equal 
freedom, as none desire the disadvantages of an unequal free- 
dom. Such freedom no more requires the collectivity to 
carry my grain from Cornville to Chicago or Liverpool than 
from my field to my granaries. .. . The question is not ‘How 
much government can we get by means of the singletax?? 
nor ‘How nearly can we equalize the possession of wealth?’ 
but ‘How much freedom can we gain?’ The object to be 
sought is not equality of possessions, but equality of freedom. 
Equal freedom is the highest freedom possible for all. It 
cannot be secured, in the use of highways, by private control, 
but can be by public maintenance of the roadbeds, free of 
toll, and leaving to individual competition the transporta- 
tion thereon.” 
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“Moreover, true free trade is freedom of exchange and 
requires that my freedom to transport and be transported by 
whomsoever I please, shall only be restricted where neces- 
sary to prevent me from invading the equal freedom of 
others. If public maintenance of roadbeds, with individual 
ownership and operation of vehicles, will secure equal free- 
dom, then further restriction of individual competition is 
restriction of trade—an invasion of individual freedom that 
is unnecessary.” 

“As every intelligent person desires the largest possible free- 
dom, it follows that the solution of the transportation prob- 
lem is to be found in government maintenance of all highways, 
free of all tolls, and the leaving to individuals free competi- 
tion in the use thereof.” 

I hold substantially the same views now as above quoted. 
What I then called government I would now call public 
administration; for it is impossible to eliminate from the 
word government the idea of rulership. 

Charles Henry Davis, C. E., President of the National 
Highway Association, thus described a ‘fourfold system of 
highways” which would fit admirably with a balanced land 
tenure: “In these states which now have the best road 
systems, we find . . . a threefold system, each under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of its properly constituted authorities. 
This has produced the largest mileage of good roads for the 
least expenditure. It has brought efficiency and uniformity 
out of chaos, and the money has gone into roads. 

“The advocates of national highways therefore claim that 
such a system, built and maintained by the national govern- 
ment, is the only sane and logical course to pursue. They 
claim that this would result in a fourfold system, each under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of its properly constituted authori- 
ties. They further claim that not the least:advantage to be 
gained would be that: (1) National highways would act 
as state, county, and town highways within the localities 
through which they passed. Therefore, just so many less 
roads need be built and maintained by such communities. ... 
(2) State highways would likewise act as county and town 
highways in the local communities through which they 
passed. . . . (3) County roads would similarly act as town 
highways. ... (4) Township or town roads would be con- 
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fined to those entirely within their borders and yet they 
would have as many other roads for local use as there were 
national, state, and county highways within their limits.” 

But their claim that, ‘as a result, there would be more 
moneys available for the building of” the lesser roads does 
not fit an equitable system, where those who are benefited 
pay the cost. Equity requires that the cost of the national 
highways be apportioned among the states according to 
population; that of the states among the counties, and 
that of the counties among the local communities. Then 
each local community would so apportion its share of the 
whole. 

That -would involve the issuance and redemption of the 
checks necessary to such work. But, in the absence of the 
pecuniary incentive, all the work could be let out under 
contracts to individuals and groups of individuals, leaving 
nothing but mere superintendence to the public servants. 
This would mean such a reduction in public officialdom as to 
almost take away your breath to think of it. It would 
eliminate all waste from public affairs and put it all within 
the easy grasp of every mind. The old saying that what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business surely does apply 
to the intricate machine we now call government. But in the 
Ideal Country there will be so little of everybody’s business 
to be attended to that everyone can easily see who is doing 
it, and how. There will be no delegation of the individual’s 
business to public officials. The less power there is delegated, 
the less there is to be abused by delegates—the less chance for 
a bureaucracy. The essence of democracy is in the utmost 
retention of the individual’s powers. And this is attained 
by the equalization of opportunities. 

I have been asked whether water, sewage disposal, gas, and 
hydro-electro power would be involved in the equitist high- 
way system. It seems to me not. The water I use, the water 
you use, and the water our neighbors use may all pass through 
the canals and pipes at the same time, and so long as the 
work involved is paid for on the work-unit basis, the supply 
can be delivered by one group of persons. The same is true 
of gas and hydro-electric power. Sewage can be disposed of 
on the same basis. So long as the highway through or under 
which they pass is free to all, it is not necessary to equal 
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freedom for these to be operated in common, or at common 
expense. We can each pay to the group serving us for the 
exact amount of service we receive. These are things which 
people use continuously and regularly. But we travel or 
transport our goods over the roads irregularly; and so long 
as the roadway is free, we can do the transporting for our- 
selves or hire others to do it for us, as we please. We cannot 
do this way with the other things. 

The criterion for drawing the line between what should 
be maintained collectively by the whole people and what 
should not is the law of equal freedom. Whatever cannot 
be done individually without infringing the equal freedom 
of others must be done collectively; but nothing else. 


The Cooperative Trail 


The Rochdale cooperative movement has spread through- 
out the world to such an extent that it is looked upon by 
many as the solution of the economic problem. ‘This is the 
attitude of James Peter Warbasse in his book, “Cooperative 
Democracy.” He says: “The main purpose of this book is 
to show a way by which the individual may save himself 
from being enveloped and dominated by centralized power. ... 

“One of the purposes of this book is to show that there is a 
movement in society which is adapting the ancient and na- 
tural principle of service to the present economic system. It 
is called the Cooperative Movement. The author believes that 
it is making for the evolution of a society in which service 
shall be the dominant motive of industry. It is seen in ac- 
tion in certain associations of consumers, called cooperative 
societies. 

“A cooperative society is a voluntary association in which 
the people organize democratically to supply their needs 
through mutual action, in which the motive: of production 
and distribution is service, not profit, and in which it is the 
aim that the performance of useful labor shall give access to 
the best rewards. In the Cooperative Movement the ultimate 
tendency is toward the creation of a new social structure that 
shall be capable of supplanting both profit-making industry 
and the compulsory political state by the cooperative or- 
ganization of society.” 

But he admits that: “It is true there is much indifference; 
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usually a minority of the membership of local societies carry 
on the business. ‘This deficiency is inherent in the human 
character.” 

And The Canadian Cooperator recently said: ‘With this 
issue we complete the fourteenth year of publication of The 
Canadian Cooperator. We believe we are right in claiming 
it to be the oldest journal on the continent published to 
promote education in and the practice of cooperative prin- 
ciplés: \.)./'. 

“It would be a great pity, after so many years of service, 
to have to contemplate the discontinuation of the magazine. 
It is not beyond the range of probability at an early date if 
a larger number of cooperative societies do not take some 
interest in its success and circulation by purchasing bulk 
supplies monthly, and arranging effective distribution among 
their members and friends. Societies which seem most in 
need of educational activities are unfortunately usually those 
which take no interest therein. Some of them are quite un- 
responsive to every effort to cultivate their educational 
zeal. . . . In some cases the trouble would appear to be that 
the responsible officials have been attracted to the cooperative 
movement from the viewpoint of the radical politician rather 
than as cooperators, or that they have no vision of the move- 
ment beyond the competitive sale of merchandise to the 
shareholding consumers. Whatever the reason of indiffer- 
ence to cooperative education may be, it is something which 
must be overcome before adequate progress can be recorded. 
We cannot make a success of cooperation without coopera- 
tors; a remark which applies alike to the board-room, mana- 
gers and staff and the general body of the membership.” 

And so Warbasse says: ‘The chief social value of the co- 
operative organization is that it trains the people to take the 
initiative in organizing, to assume the responsibility in ad- 
ministering and directing, and to create experts from their 
own ranks to carry on enterprises in their own interests. 
This is a matter of profound significance. It must be borne 
in mind that deficiencies in the social psychology of today 
are much influenced by the spirit of profit-making and the 
exaltation of the producer’s function as an end in industry. 
It should be hoped and expected that this will gradually fade 
away as education and participation in consumers’ coopera- 
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tion progress and as new generations with a new psychology 
come upon the field.” 

But that “spirit of profit-making” is an inevitable accom- 
paniment of the result unit, to which the Rochdale move- 
ment adapts itself. This is shown in his statement of their 
principles: “. . . the Rochdale Pioneers . . . combined the 
ideas which time has proved essential to success. 

“These principles which they formulated and applied in a 
practical way have come to be recognized as fundamental. 
The success of the movement throughout the world has de- 
pended upon them. They are: (1) Each member shall 
have one vote and no more. (2) Capital invested in the 
society, if it receive interest, shall receive not more than a 
fixed percentage which shall be not more than the minimum 
prevalent rate. (3) If a surplus-saving (‘profit’) accrues, 
by virtue of the difference between the net cost and the net 
selling price of commodities and service, after meeting ex- 
penses, paying interest (wages to capital), and setting aside 
reserve and other funds, the net surplus-saving shall be used 
for the good of the members, for beneficent social purposes, 
or shall be returned to the patrons as savings-returns (‘divi- 
dends’) in proportion to their patronage. .. . (4) Goods and 
services shall preferably be sold not at cost but at the prev- 
alent prices charged in neighboring competitive profit-mak- 
ing business; this is for the purpose of accumulating capital 
and to obviate the hostile competition of profit-business. .. . 
(5) All societies encourage their members not to draw out 
their ‘savings-returns’ but to leave them with the society as 
loan capital fo receive interest.” 

All of which is made possible solely by the result unit, and 
consequently can exist only as long as the result unit is 
used. Speaking of the power of consumers he says: “Should 
the people decide that an exclusive vegetable diet only should 
be used, the beef-trust and the organized workers in the 
meat industry would be organized in vain. . . . When the 
people find a way to get their power and heat out of the 
sun, the wind, the tides, or the streams, coal with its dirt 
and smoke will cease to be an economic factor and the unions 
of coal miners will have no further reason for existence.” 

And so, when consumers find that they can exchange 
equitably with a work unit, without the trouble of a con- 
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sumers’ society, there will be no further use for consumers’ 
societies. Again he says: “The ideal of the Cooperative 
Democracy should be that the craftsman is subsidized by the 
society to perform the best work he can, to make the best 
things he can. His living should be guaranteed. The things 
he makes are not sold in the market for profit. They belong 
to the society for which he works, and of which he is an 
equal member. The members who use the products of the 
society pay the price they cost. Work under these circum- 
stances is true service. The worker gets all the value of the 
wealth he creates, minus what is reserved for the social and 
the common purposes in which he shares. By this means 
service is exalted.” 

This is collectivism as a means to solve the economic prob- 
lem. When he speaks of “the price” things cost, he refers 
to the market price as fixed by the result unit. With the 
work unit there could be no “subsidizing.” He says that: 
“Cooperation eliminates profits. To return the difference be- 
tween the cost and distributing price to the patrons who 
create it, means production and distribution for use. The 
returning of this saving on the basis of patronage is the 
simple expedient evolved by the Cooperative Movement to 
take the profit-motive out of industry.” 

Returning profits is not the same as stopping them. The 
motive will exist as long as the incentive does, and the in- 
centive is lodged in the result unit. He says: ‘They seek 
a state of society in which the ownership of property by an 
individual cannot be employed as the prevalent method of 
escaping the performance of service.” 

That is exactly what the equitist plan will do. I hope 
they will find it. He says that: “Competitive business has 
gotten the people into sordid habits of thought with regard 
to their economic relations.” 

It is not because it is “competitive,” but because it uses 
the result unit. With this in mind: “The Cooperators 
themselves need a better and larger understanding of their 
Movement. . . . Cooperation truly succeeds only when the 
people see in it a great social enterprise and are gripped by 
the desire for justice and the will to make the world a better 
place in which to live’—a study of the equitist plan be- 
comes imperative. 
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Warbasse thus outlines their idea of a public revenue: “With 
the growth of Cooperation, until the Cooperative Democracy 
becomes an established fact, would also go the growth in the 
trades, industries, and services carried on by cooperative 
methods. The surplus, over the cost of carrying on these 
increasing activities, would provide the funds for the public 
service which are now raised by taxation of industry. This 
surplus would be raised by taking from each individual mem- 
ber of Cooperative Society in proportion to his consumption. 

“Payment by the Society in goods or credit would come 
from the same source. Cooperative Society would charge 
each member for public services in proportion to his con- 
sumption. That is in a sense a consumers’ tax. Since the 
general surplus is created by ‘overcharging,’ each member 
contributes to it with every payment for purchases. In 
Cooperative Society it is just and equitable. It is an index 
of the members’ capacity to pay—to spend. A man who 
buys twice as much in his cooperative society, or who pays 
twice as much rent in his housing society, indirectly and 
automatically contributes twice as much toward the surplus 
funds which are used for the good of the whole society.” 

Since the sole proper public function is to maintain equity, 
and the performance of that function would necessarily bene- 
fit all equally, the only equitable distribution of the expense 
would be per capita of sane adults. A consumers’ tax is in- 
consistent with equity. So are the collectivist activities men- 
tioned in the following: ‘‘Collecting payment from the in- 
dividual who receives the benefits is more equitable than 
general taxation. 

“J should hope that the Cooperative Democracy would 
charge for certain goods and services which would serve as an 
index to the consumption of the individual. These would 
be the more intimate personal things, such as foods, clothing, 
and housing. But outside of these should be a large field to 
which every member should have access without charge. 
This latter field would include education, parks and play- 
grounds, libraries, art and music. Ultimately food, clothing, 
and housing should be free; but the unnecessary things, such 
as fancy clothing, luxury foods, and entertainment beyond 
a certain amount, should be supplied for cost plus a surplus. 

“The financing of enterprises that will outlive a genera- 
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tion, such as buildings, bridges, and roads, should be by long- 
term obligations, whereby the costs should be extended into 
the future. 

“Finally, I should like to see horizontal transportation 
added to the ‘free list.” Already vertical transportation, in 
elevators, is free. Nothing could do quite so much toward 
preventing the dreadful diseases called cities as free horizontal 
trans portation.” 

Free highways—not free transportation—are essential to 
equity. “Long-term obligations” belong with the result unit 
system, but not wth the work-unit system. Such a “‘co- 
operative” ignores the fact that nature’s resources are the 
only things that can be normally free—without price—and 
that human work, properly, always bears a price. Human 
work produces food and clothes, and the consumer owes the 
producer that amount of work. He says: ‘“‘The winning 
of profit itself is not a base motive. Everybody should try to 
get the most possible out of nature with the least expenditure 
of effort. This is the basis of clean profit. It is only by 
means of privilege and monopoly that one can get profit out 
of society—out of one’s fellowmen. That is the unsocial | 
profit. And that is the profit that is discussed in this book 
—profit based on privileged control and monopoly in the 
resources of nature—the source of all wealth. ... 

“The profit motive in industry grinds away, adding more 
and more to the unbalance of society. The great reckoning 
is yet to come. The consuming masses simply have not the 
money with which to buy. What they lack is the difference 
between the cost of producing and the retail price. Profit is 
the burden that is breaking the back of the world.” 

That difference between cost and price is wholly and en- 
tirely due to the use of the result unit, and no amount of 
extension of the practice of Rochdale methods can prevent 
it. He also says: ‘All workers should receive a guaranteed 
salary. ‘This would come in whether crops ‘failed’ or not. 
A standardized yield would be calculated under scientific 
conditions. The wages might fluctuate with the yield, if it 
were found that this incentive of variation were necessary; 
but there should be a minimum below which wages could 
not go.” 

This is void of any conception of equity. Since, under 
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equity, all sane adults would be workers, who is to guarantee 
them “salaries?” Insurance, which is a form of gambling, 
fits well enough with our result unit system, but would have 
no place in an equitable system. And then the farmer: 
“The only way to make the farmer a farmer and not a specu- 
lator in land is through joint ownership of the land, with the 
farmer as a stockholder and employe upon his own land.” 

No, it is not the only way. The equitist proposition pro- 
vides a better way. As I have conclusively shown, land can- 
not be “owned” either jointly or otherwise. 

There are only two things which, it seems to me, require 
world-wide, all-inclusive organization: highway maintenance 
and banking. ‘These are essentials of communication and 
exchange, in which every person is involved. All that is nec- 
essary even in these cases, is such arrangements as will secure 
equal freedom. And I think the equitist proposition suffi- 
ciently provides for that. There is nothing else, I believe, in 
which everyone is involved, or would be, if equity prevailed. 
And I think no one would voluntarily join a society which 
was devoted to anything in which he was not interested. 
Each person would likely belong to many different societies, 
because we all have many and varied interests in life. But 
such a thing as a “‘consumers’” society, as such, could have 
no occasion for existence. The result unit makes the occa- 
sion now, and as long as the result unit is used there will be 
good reason for consumers’ societies. They have been and 
are of immense benefit to their members and will continue 
to be as long as the result unit rules. But they cannot solve 
the economic problem. All that they do in the apparent 
solution is to redistribute the tribute the result unit takes 
from the consumer. They do not stop the tribute-taking. 
The solution of the problem is not in recovering part of the 
tribute, but in removing the cause—in stopping tribute-tak- 
ing. This cannot possibly be done without substituting the 
work unit for the result unit. 

These quotations are sufficient to show that Rochdale coop- 
eration is not the solution of the economic problem. It is 
not at all necessary to combine in an organization in order 
to cooperate. The truest cooperation is that of free exchange 
between equals under equal freedom; the cooperation of pro- 
ducers with consumers. The Rochdalers have the cart before 
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the horse. Rochdale cooperation is not necessary to attain 
equal freedom, but equal freedom is necessary to attain true 
cooperation. 

As this goes to press What is Mutualism? has come into my 
hands. In its adhesion to Spencer’s law of equal freedom I 
am in hearty accord. But in its discussion of “the four great 
monopolies” it ignores the “joker”—the real power behind the 
monopolies. Its definition of “‘value” is erroneous, as is its 
assumption that we exchange commodities. It thus ignores the 
very point which it has been one great object of this book 
to emphasize; the joker that introduces the element of chance 
into all human transactions. For this reason its philosophy 
is inadequate and does not lead to equal freedom. Although 
tracing the term ““Mutualism” to Proudhon, it ignores the fact 
that the basis of the mutual bank credit he proposed was 
human work, not land or commodities. In so doing it ceases 
to be mutualism; it has got shunted onto a blind siding. 
Mutualists will never be able to attain their professed object 
until they become Equitists. 


As trade and labor organizations, such as the American 
Federation of Labor and railroad brotherhoods, aim merely 
to get what immediate benefits they can from employers 
under the present economic system, and do not offer any 
solution of economic problems in general, it is not necessary 
to discuss them here. 

In 1894 The Twentieth Century said: ‘On such a patent 
truism as this—which nevertheless contains in itself an enor- 
mous revolution—Gen. Weaver and Mr. Henry George, Mr. 
Benjamin R. Tucker and Mr. Alexander Jones will all unite: 
That the men should not only have freedom to produce—by 
having access to the means of production—but that they 
should have freedom to exchange their finished products 
without paying toll to any idle parasite, however liveried, is 
also a truism to which these gentlemen would all agree; for, 
so long as tribute is levied on the right to produce and to 
distribute—distribution itself being only the final portion of 
the process of production—the laborer cannot possibly get the 
full return of his toil, No matter, therefore, how great 
the differences that part these different schools may, at first 
blush, appear, their final object is identically the same; they 
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one and all seek to abolish the tribute that labor has to pay, 
and they are one and all opposed, as a common foe, by the 
tribute-takers. To the monopolist they are all villains of an 
equally objectionable dye, whether they coo as softly as a 
non-resistant Tolstoi, or show their teeth with the uncom- 
promising fierceness of a Bakounine.” 

As we are about to emerge from the jungle of mistaken and 
inadequate trails, by referring to our Guide we find that: 

A Balanced Land Tenure (The Equitist Plan) will secure 
for us every desirable thing communism, anarchism, and all 
the intermediate “isms” seek. It does it by taking us back 
to the normal; by the abolition of arbitrary restrictions; by 
conforming human association to the orderly trend of natural 
forces. 

It accomplishes the desire of the socialist, securing the 
distribution of wealth according to the human work of pro- 
duction, and does it automatically. 

It attains the aim of the singletaxer, distributing public 
expenses equitably and freeing the land—all natural resources. 

It accomplishes the desire of the anarchist, doing away 
with coercive government, and making both land and money 
free. 

It attains the ideal of the individualist, securing equality 
of human freedom, and reducing all government to self-gov- 
ernment, by transferring public affairs from government 
functions to the function of political administration. 

Humanity may thus be self governed, by the Rule of Rea- 
son, guided by the law of Equal freedom. For persons cannot 
be equally free where some govern others; nor can they attain 
equality of human freedom except by means of the rule of 
reason. 

As we emerge from The Jungle let us take with us, as land 
marks, the following definitions of:— 


THE ISMS 


Individualism: The theory that human action is always 
guided by the individual’s conception of his personal interest, 
and that, therefore, human association should be so adjusted 
that every sane adult person shall be free to do as he wills, 
provided that, in so doing, he does not infringe the equal 
freedom of others. 
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Collectivism: The theory that human association must 
necessarily be controlled by collective organization in order 
to prevent some individuals from infringing upon the equal 
freedom of others; that, because persons combine to produce 
some things, the title to such things originates in the will 
of the collectivity, instead of originating in the exertions of 
the individuals; and that, therefore, the collectivity should 
own and operate all the means of production and distribution 
of wealth. 

Socialism: The theory of the political application of col- 
lectivism. 

Syndicalism: The theory of the industrial application of 
collectivism, of which I. W. W.-ism is one expression. 

Communism: The collectivist theory carried to its ulti- 
mate—the collectivist control of all human actions. 

Singletaxism: The theory that the political collective 
taking of ground rent, instead of all present taxes, will rem- 
edy economic evils. 

Anarchist-Communism: The theories of individualism and 
collectivism united for purely voluntary application. 

Anarchism: [Literally: anti-authoritarianism.] The in- 
dividualist theory in its negative aspect, as opposed to all 
exercise of the will of some over others. 

Mutualism: A term recently adopted by persons formerly 
calling themselves Anarchists, or Egoists, or Libertarians, em- 
phasizing the positive aspect, mutual banking based on land 
and products. 

Equitism: The theory of the rational application of in- 
dividualism to human association; that all titles to exclusive 
possession originate in the exertion of individuals: and that, 
therefore, the basing of all exchange of titles to exclusive 
possession on hour for hour of adult human work will secure 
and maintain equal freedom and thereby place the Merit 
Incentive in control of human actions, and thus make un- 
necessary any exercise of the will of some over others. 

Capitalism: The name collectivists have given to the 
present method by which Privilege gets human work without 
giving human work in return—Parasitism. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TakINc PossEssIon 


What makes one nation press ardently forward in the pursuit of liberty, 
while another sits dead and stupid under the iron rule of the despot? 
Thought, mere thought, impalpable and invisible thought, a something 
which can neither be seen, felt, nor handled but which fixes man’s dignity, 
raising him if correct to the dignity and energy of freeman, dooming 
him if erroneous to vice, degradation, and slavery. 

Patrick Edward Dove. 


A MorRaAL world is in the making. Volcanic activity is 
everywhere apparent. Those “everlasting hills,” the dynasties, 
are being shaken. The solid crust of ancient forms and 
usages is yielding to the internal fires and the external forces. 
Humanity seems surcharged with an electric energy which 
knows no rest. The unsatisfied animal has become thoroughly 
aroused. Revolution—that turn of the wheel which puts 
the underside uppermost in the twinkling of an eye—aston- 
ished the world by suddenly establishing modern republics 
where but yesterday were old Cathay and Russian Despotism. 

But these effects, though made suddenly apparent, are the 
result of causes that have been long at work. The new wine 
of the Occident has, for years, been poured into the old 
bottles of the Orient, and at last the bottles have burst. So, 
too, throughout the whole world the new wine of scientific 
research has been poured into the old bottles of authority— 
the authority of the priest and king—and the bottles are 
bursting. 

No wonder, then, as a magazine editor said, that ‘our 
perspective of things important needs readjustment.” The 
people of the world are beginning to look at the old prob- 
lems from new angles, and they are making discoveries. And 
the day of suppression by crucifixion and excommunication is 
passing. And although “the money power” seems to have 
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its grip on the throats of the producers, the number of those 
who refuse to bend the knee to “the Almighty Dollar” is 
steadily increasing. 

The age-old problem of human association is pressing for 
solution. 

There are so many elements entering into the problem of 
taking possession that a hasty answer is not possible. In the 
first place we must remember that our object is not the appli- 
cation of any particular theory, but the attainment of equal 
freedom; so we must never allow the process of attainment 
to obscure the object of attainment—for that is what we are 
inclined to do. 

Equal freedom being the object, we must also bear con- 
stantly in mind that freedom cannot be equal where some 
govern others; that self government is the only kind com- 
patible with equal freedom. 

The ony kind of compulsion, therefore, that can be used 
in attaining our object is the compulsion of intellectual con- 
viction—of logic. Internal, not external, compulsion. Each 
person is thereby compelled by the logical conclusions of his 
own reason. To accomplish this, then, is our task; and for 
this purpose I have in mind a most efficient and economical 
method. 

Herbert Spencer long ago pointed out how discussion dif- 
fuses knowledge and prepares the people for action. 

The chief difficulty of trying to institute any ideal today 
arises from the tendency which has been known as “graft,” 
and more recently as “profiteering” the dominant desire for 
wealth-getting. Every effort now made to change legislation 
for the common weal is met by all kinds of opposition. 
Direct attacks upon inequitable legislation are along the line 
of greatest resistance, and should he abandoned by all who 
want to secure practical results during their own lives. 

The purely educational process is along the line of least 
resistance, and, if properly conducted, will reach the goal of 
application without arousing any very serious opposition. 

Most movements intended for the common weal soon fall 
into the control of mere agitators. By which I mean such 
as continually expose evils but offer nothing better in their 
place—what have been called “muck-rakers.” To be success- 
ful they should be in the hands of propagators. Agitation is 
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necessary in order to prepare the ground, but should then 
cease and give way to planting. It is not sufficient to stir up 
the ground. There must follow careful watering and cultiva- 
tion. This is the work of the propagandists. To plant the 
seeds of conviction in minds that have been stirred by agita- 
tion, and carefully culture the same until they reach the 
maturity of conviction, and then to enlist them in the work 
of further propagation, is what is needed. 

The educational method lessens opposition by reducing the 
“graft” tendency before attempting application. The love 
of freedom is universal. It is one expression of that which 
we call life, whether life be considered as a thing—an entity 
—or merely as a mode of motion. A balanced land tenure 
is a very powerful appeal to this love of freedom—this “soul 
of the world.” To become convinced of the desirability of 
it is to acquire a desire to attain it. To just the extent that 
this desire arises will the now dominant wealth-getting desire 
weaken. As the knowledge spreads, and more and more per- 
sons become convinced, and thereby desirous of making the 
change, there will arise the anticipation of the change, and 
the expectation of it. This will create the belief that invest- 
ments in land will soon be made impossible, and holders will 
tend to “unload” while they can get something out of it. At 
the same time belief in the utter inequity of interest will 
tend to its disappearance also. And so the discussion becomes 
more and more diffused, and the public conviction begins to 
crystalize in favor of a balanced land tenure (The Equitist 
Plan), the “values” will vanish from land as a morning fog 
before a summer sun. 

As a necessary consequence, population will at the same 
time become more and more normally dispersed. So that, 
by the time the public conviction reaches the point of actual 
application of the equitist plan, the results to be attained will 
already have been closely approximated, and the transition 
will be far less formidable than it now seems. 

Convince people that any particular thing will make wealth- 
getting easy for all persons and that thing can be quickly 
and easily attained, and their dominant desire will change 
in anticipation. The discussion which must necessarily pre- 
cede all changes in the direction of the public weal will 
convince the people, and bring about the change of dominant 
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desires and thus secure the practical application of the law of 
harmonious human association in the only way any people 
can be brought to the experience of equal freedom—by their 
own free wills, acting under the compulsion of the conviction 
of their own intellects. 

Such a conviction can be secured through logical discus- 
sion, and it is more powerful than any conceivable religious 
motive, in making persons moral in their actions. Human 
action is largely shaped by anticipations. My father used to 
tell of the ‘Millerites” who, when he was young, assembled 
on hill tops and waited, on dark and stormy nights, for “the 
second coming of Christ.” Some of them went so far as to 
first give away all their worldly possessions. Those were the 
few who were thoroughly convinced—had no shadow of 
doubt—that they were to actually see, that very night, that 
“second coming.” Such is always the power of thorough 
conviction. The human mind is so constituted that to con- 
vince a person is to control his actions in that direction. 

Just as surely as the convinced Millerites disposed of their 
property in full anticipation of the immediate ending of all 
earthly affairs, just so surely will those become dominated by 
the desire for esteem, instead of the wealth-getting desire, 
who become convinced that the equitist plan will soon bring 
about that general condition of welfare they all desire. 

There is a vital difference between voting as an expression 
of human will and voting as an expression of human judg- 
ment; between majority rule and majority conviction; be- 
tween disagreeing and concurring majorities. Suppose that 
a meeting of ten thousand people is asked to express its esti- 
mate of the distance between two specified points, and its 
opinion is registered by a popular vote—just as periodicals 
often have voting contests—and suppose each person is asked 
to vote as to which of two (or three) specified places he 
is nearest. When the result is announced that a majority 
voted for a certain one of the two (or three) named, does 
the decision express the will of the majority? Does the ma- 
jority exercise any authority, or rule, or government, over 
the minority? Not in the least. ‘Thus we see that it is pos- 
sible for a large number of people to register a majority 
opinion, or decision, by ballot, without exercising any power, 
or authority, over one another in so doing. 
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That illustrates what I mean by the rule of reason. Human 
association will be harmonious or inharmonious according to 
its conformity or non-conformity to natural law—the or- 
derly trend of natural forces. The human mind is so con- 
stituted that it can gather together experiences, compare and 
contrast them, and draw therefrom conclusions which we 
call generalizations, applicable to the whole of any class of 
experiences. This process is reasoning by induction. Revers- 
ing the process, and tracing from the general to the particu- 
lar, is reasoning by deduction. The power to thus study our 
natural environment and learn of its forces and phenomena 
we call Reason. By the exercise of this power, and not other- 
wise, we may discover what are the invariable tendencies of 
the natural ‘forces environing us and learn how to so adjust 
ourselves to them as to obtain the largest amount of individ- 
ual freedom and social harmony. Every sane adult is capable 
of following the process, for it is a purely rational process, 
and sanity consists in ability to reason. 
_ When, therefore, a vast majority of a people—a nation— 
reach the logical conclusion that the equitist plan is the equit- 
able means of securing social harmony and individual free- 
dom, and agree to apply it, there is no necessity to coerce any 
minority that may object. It is only necessary for them to 
go ahead and adopt it. 

. How? There may be more than one way of proceeding, 
but a thoroughly rational—a democratic—way would be to 
submit the question to a national vote, to obtain the consensus 
of opinion. Having ascertained that a sufficiently large 
majority of the people is convinced that that is the cor- 
rect thing to do, they may proceed to frame definite outlines 
of action, to be voted upon, providing for the practical 
application of the idea. The most preferred outlines could 
be selected through Concurrent Voting—each voter voting 
for one more than half of the competing outlines. When 
some such plan of action has been agreed upon, a date may be 
set for its adoption and the necessary clerks—or administra- 
tors—elected (also by concurrent voting) to apply it. This 
voting method would insure the adoption of the plans most 
favored and the election of the most representative officials 
to apply them. 

Now, suppose we are at that point of taking possession. 
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It would only be necessary to adopt some such form of 
application as outlined in the equitist proposition. 

Land and money being thus freed, equality of opportunity 
would be established. 

Now, suppose an active minority objected to all this, and 
refused to pay their assigned proportion, (in spite of the 
voice concurrent voting would give them in it) though 
unable to satisfy the rest that their reasons were sufficient; 
what then? How can the majority proceed without coercing 
the minority? Without “governing” them? In the first 
place it is to be noted that, under the concurrent method of 
voting, the proposition accepted will be the one having the 
least opposition and will have received the votes of many who 
preferred some other. The small minority who did not vote 
for it, by refusing to abide by the judgment of the rest 
would be practically asserting their determination to rule, 
which would be unreasonable. Therefore, all that is necessary 
is for the selected officials to apportion the expenses as though 
none objected, but collect only from those who voluntarily 
acquiesced in the payment. When the returns are all in— 
at the time specified—whatever shortage there would be 
could be then reapportioned among those who had paid their 
equitable share. But, the members of that minority, having 
thus exercised their “right to ignore the state,” would not 
be able to exchange with (sell or buy from) the others. 
They would not have any bank connection—checking rela- 
tion—with the rest. They would injure themselves most, 
for such a pittance as their share of such little public 
expenditures as would then be necessary would not benefit 
them or injure the others enough to compensate for the loss 
of respect they would thus incur. For the ease of wealth- 
getting among the others would make the merit incentive 
dominant, and they would look upon the minority who 
refused to cooperate as weak minded. It wouldn’t take the 
objectors long to realize that it did not pay them to sell 
their reputations so cheaply. And those who refused to ex- 
change on the basis of work for work would have no equitable 
claim to public aid in requiring others to exchange with them 
on any other basis. 

So that all the majority need do is to ignore all those 
who ignore it. If there is any inequity, then, in the distri- 
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bution of either nature’s gifts or public benefits, it will be 
because those who are at a disadvantage prefer that to assert- 
ing their individual claims against the appropriating parties. 
I think that the power of public opinion and ostracism—the 
boycott—would very soon bring such a minority to its 
senses. If it didn’t, any too overt an assertion of their 
“vested rights” to rob would eventually call forth a counter 
assertion of some injured person’s claim to resist the invasion. 

But all this is merely based upon the admission that there 
would be a minority resistance to an overwhelming public 
opinion upon this subject. A re-reading of chapter two may 
suffice to show how the adoption of a balanced land tenure 
by a large majority of any country would make wealth-get- 
ting easy for them and thus substitute the merit incentive 
for the pecuniary incentive; which would necessarily very 
soon undermine any objections a minority might at first 
have. Only the dominance of the pecuniary incentive could 
cause violence. And as it takes two to make a quarrel, those 
who lingered under the dominance of that desire would not 
be able to pick a quarrel with those who had passed under 
the sway of the merit incentive. They would be pitied for 
their lack of vision, and treated as defectives. 

We thus see how it is possible to adopt and establish the 
equitist plan solely by means of the rule of reason, without 
any coercive authority, or will power. 

Of course this cannot be done before a large majority of 
the people become convinced that it is the equitable thing to 
do. So that, up to that point, the process is wholly educa- 
tional—through public discussion. The first question, then, 
for each person to decide, is as to the equity of the prop- 
osition. 

A theory that is capable of being applied is practicable. 
Its practicability does not depend upon our ability to under- 
stand or apply it, but upon its inherent capacity for being 
understood and applied. This can be ascertained only by our 
reason. If it is rational—that is, if it conforms to the known 
forces of nature—it is practicable. As Kant has said, prac- 
tical knowledge is knowledge of that which ought to be; and 
nothing ought to be except that which conforms to nature’s 
orderly trend. 

The only kind of beings who can ever be equally free— 
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who can really exist and associate without anyone of them 
being controlled by the physical force of others of them 
—are sane (rational) adult human beings. We cannot com- 
pel anyone to govern himself. The most we can do in that 
direction is to leave him free to govern himself. Rational 
beings must be governed by reason—not by will. The will 
of the majority does not always coincide with the deductions 
of reason. 

A whole truth is more powerful than a half truth. Half 
truths are sometimes worse than whole lies. Everyone who 
stops to think will recognize the fact that no human statutes 
can be successfully enforced without the support of public 
sentiment. And if the public sentiment be grounded in rea- 
son and sustained by the universal love of freedom that is 
common to all living things, it needs no statute to secure its 
enforcement. 

The money and energy that have been wasted in the last 
ten years in any one of the thousands of political and reli- 
gious reform movements could, if properly directed, secure 
equal freedom in the United States within ten years. We 
cannot make laws. Nature’s orderly trend cannot be thus 
tampered with. We can no more change the law of human 
association than we can change the law of attraction. We 
must either conform to it or suffer. But we must know 
what it is in order to conform to it. 

It is vastly easier to create a public sentiment enlightened 
by rational discussion than it is to enforce human statutes. 
The sentiment which usually compels a woman, at marriage, 
to assume her husband’s name—inequitable as it is—is far 
less frequently ignored than any statute law; yet it is not 
backed by any statute. 

“That no political improvement can produce real good,” 
said Henry Thomas Buckle, “unless it is desired by the people 
before being conferred on them, will be admitted by whoever 
has mastered the lessons which history contains. ... To 
seek to change opinions by laws, is worse than futile. It not 
only fails, but it causes a reaction, which leaves the opinions 
stronger than ever. First alter the opinion, then you may 
alter the law. As soon as you have convinced men that super- 
stition is mischievous, you may with advantage take active 
steps against those classes who promote superstition and live 
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by it. But, however pernicious any interest or any great 
body may be, beware of using force against it, unless the 
progress of knowledge has already sapped it at its base, and 
loosened its hold over the national mind. This has always 
been the error of the most ardent reformers, who, in their 
eagerness to effect their purpose, let the political movement 
outstrip the intellectual one, and, thus inverting the natural 
order, secure misery either to themselves or their descendants. 
. - . That no great political improvement, however plausible 
or attractive it may appear, can be productive of lasting 
benefit, unless it is preceded by a change in public opinion, 
and that every change of public opinion is preceded by a 
change in knowledge, are propositions which all history veri- 
fies, . . . what is too often forgotten now, is, that in these 
affairs there is an order and a natural sequence, which can 
never be reversed. This is, that every institution, as it actu- 
ally exists, no matter what its name or pretences may be, is 
the effect of public opinion far more than the cause; and 
that it will avail nothing to attack the institution, unless you 
can first change the opinion.” 

The Bolshevik government of Russia has demonstrated the 
impossibility of forcing a particular form of economic activ- 
ity upon a people in advance of their conceptions—their 
psychological attitude. Any system of human association, to 
be successful, must first receive the consent of the bulk of 
the people. They must be won by mental conviction; they 
cannot be compelled by physical force to cooperate in mak- 
ing it a success. 

Political action in the interest of (for the benefit of) the 
whole people (of a nation or political division) cannot be 
secured except through public opinion—‘‘an aroused public 
sentiment”—or “public clamor.” Political action in the 
interest of a few, for privileges, can be most readily secured 
in the absence of public opinion; and when secured thus 
quietly is often sustained and enforced by public opinion on 
the ground that it is “the law.” But all political action for 
the benefit of the whole people—whether the enforcement 
of existing, the initiation of new, or the abolition of old, 
legislation—requires a vigorous public sentiment, or con- 
viction, behind it. This fact has been recognized by think- 
ers generally. 
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Only by free discussion can correct knowledge spread. 
The weekly press is one of the best mediums, but books, and 
especially pamphlets are valuable aids. The daily press is 
muzzled. 

The central idea brought out by Harwood, that the forces 
of nature ever tend to maintain an equilibrium, is of universal 
application. Ignorant people destroyed those birds and ani- 
mals that fed on insect pests, and then the pests destroyed 
the crops. Then the ignorant people, instead of seeking the 
cause in order to remove it, invented washes, fumigators, etc., 
with which to rid themselves of the pests—and kept on kill- 
ing the birds. Just so, ignorant people allowed some persons 
advantages over others in the use of the earth, and then the 
advantaged persons made slaves of the others—to just that 
extent to which they appropriated the labor and products of 
the others. Then the ignorant people, instead of seeking the 
cause in order to remove it, invented the counterpart of 
washes and fumigators—legal restrictions and penalties— 
with which to avoid the consequences of an unbalanced land 
tenure—and kept on selling and buying by a method that 
makes land property. 

And today, in the field of human relations, just as it did 
in that of agriculture and horticulture, ignorance of nature’s 
orderly trend reigns almost supreme. Everywhere inharmony 
prevails, oppression runs riot, and the world is made a hell 
of misery. And everywhere there are innumerable movements 
for avoiding consequences. Everywhere it is assumed that 
persons can improve upon nature by disregarding the orderly 
trend of material forces. Hence, everywhere governments 
are maintained by, and thrive on, legislation which derives no 
force or authority whatever from “the law of nature,” and 
which is therefore, according to Blackstone, of no validity 
whatever. 

Can persons, by the power of the ballot or the sword, by 
the power of faith or prayer, change the motion of the earth 
in its orbit? No more can they, by the same or any other 
means, change that orderly trend of material forces which 
makes a balanced land tenure system the absolutely necessary 
foundation for harmonious relations. 

Every sane adult person has the power to reason, and con- 
sequently the power to understand the principles of equity. 
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The power carries with it the responsibility for its faithful 
exercise. 

Whoever expects to secure equity by any shorter or quicker 
means than by convincing the mass of the people must ex- 
pect to do it by force against the convictions of the mass. 
But the power of any act depends upon the aptness of its 
application. 

True freedom being incompatible with ignorance and error, 
the first step in the establishment of true freedom must neces- 
sarily be the dissipation of ignorance and error by the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge. 

It is as impossible for us to acquire knowledge by any other 
process than the successive addition of small amounts as it is 
for plants to grow by any other process than that of succes- 
sive accretion of parts. 

A knowledge of the principles of equity must be suffi- 
ciently promulgated and comprehended for the people to 
see their own benefit in the application of equity before it 
can be permanently established. Hence the futility of colony 
efforts. 

Freedom is possible only to sane adults. So long as people 
persist in remaining irrational in their attitude toward the 
problems of human association, they are incapable of free- 
dom. There is but one sure trail from our present inequitable 
conditions to equitable conditions. That is by the acquisi- 
tion and spread of the knowledge of what constitutes free- 
dom. 

If human laws must conform to “the law of nature” to 
be of any validity, they must be the result of the exercise 
of human reason. There is no other way. In this case, then, 
the road to salvation is certainly a straight and narrow one. 
By no other means than the exercise of reason in the applica- 
tion of correct knowledge of that “law of nature” which 
underlies human relations is it possible for humanity to be 
saved from destruction. ‘The road to destruction is surely 
broad, and innumerable are the schemes by which we are 
following it. It is, therefore, as Patrick Edward Dove well 
said, of the utmost importance “that the most careful, im- 
partial, and honest endeavor” be made “‘to satisfy the reason 
before setting the passion in a flame—to evolve principles 
which can be calmly and soberly maintained by the intellect 
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before they are given as rules of action to enthusiastic popu- 
lations.” 

The Principles of Equity “‘can be calmly and soberly main- 
tained by the intellect,” and are therefore suitable as rules 
of action for enthusiastic people. But the reason rebels 
against the illogical assumption that persons can possibly be 
equally free under any rule of might—whether of ballots or 
bullets. The rule of might cannot “be calmly and soberly 
maintained by the intellect,” because the intellect knows no 
authority superior to reason. 

The evils from which we suffer are the result of human 
actions—human customs and legislation—and hence can be 
cured by human action—by the abolition of the injurious 
customs and legislation, and the substitution therefor of the 
tule of reason, which is alone in conformity with nature’s 
orderly trend. 

When there is ouly one way to reach a goal, there can be 
no quicker way, nor any more practical one. 

Let knowledge of the true principles of self-government 
permeate the masses, of both sexes, and neither restrictions 
nor any exercise of the ballot can prevent those principles 
from being carried into operation. On the other hand, with- 
out that knowledge the ballot will avail nothing in bringing 
them into operation. 

Once let the common people understand clearly just what 
they want and how to get it, and there exists nowhere any 
power which can prevent their getting it. Few of them 
yet realize that what they really want is what they most 
need—the largest possible amount of freedom for themselves 
—hbecause they do not yet understand that that involves all 
the essentials of human happiness. Fewer still know how 
to get that freedom. Yet it is a fact that each person does 
desire for himself the largest possible amount of freedom. 
Freedom from restraint, freedom from the dictation of oth- 
ers; freedom from drudgery—poverty and the fear of pov- 
erty; freedom to think and to act, to be and to do as he 
thinks best, to govern himself—to satisfy his desires in his 
own way—in a word, freedom to exercise his faculties; this 
is what each person seeks for himself. And this is what the 
equitist plan will secure for all. 

In The Rights of Man Thomas Paine said: “It is always 
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the interest of a far greater number of people in a nation 
to have things right, than to let them remain wrong; and 
when public matters are open to debate, and the public judg- 
ment free, it will not decide wrong, unless it decides too 
hastily.” 

As it is well known that things which are to last but a 
day can be made in much less time than those which are to 
last indefinitely, it must be apparent that any such plan as 
I suggest cannot be introduced at a moment’s notice. Plans 
for the temporary removal of effects may be inaugurated in 
a short time, and with comparative ease; but, for the removal 
of causes, hard, persistent, dauntless work is needed. Those 
who can work only when stimulated by visions of imme- 
diate results may be properly classed as trimmers; but those 
who would lay broad and deep the foundations of civilization 
must be content to be comforted with the knowledge that 
their work is sure and that the results will be permanent. 
It is merely a question of the diffusion of knowledge. By 
assisting in that diffusion they may hope to see the desired 
result attained. It will come only by means of our efforts, 
not by mere waiting. 

It is a true saying that nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right. If my proposal is declared impracticable, or 
too remote for consideration now, my reply is, that nothing 
else will secure equal freedom. This will do it. If carrying 
out the equitist proposition would be equitable, ¢hat insures 
its practicability for “where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

The thought that seems to come to most people, on first 
hearing of an idea, is, “How are you going to put your pro- 
posed system into operation?” Such a query from the average 
person is expected, but the first question the thinker, and the 
lover of equity, would want answered would be, “Is it equi- 
table?” For if it is not, what difference can it make how it 
is to be put into operation? 

And objections as to the “practicability” of a proposi- 
tion are, likewise, based on expediency, not principle. All 
who make such objections forget that it is the law of nature 
that whatever is right is expedient, and whatever is wrong 
is not expedient; that there must be a right way to do every- 
thing, and we can find that way only by the exercise of our 
reason. 
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The word “practical” needs defining. The first suggestion 
of anything new is denounced as impractical. That is an 
epithet we throw at new ideas, especially if they seem likely 
to disturb us. 

“Successful methods are always genuine, sincere,” said Her- 
bert Spencer. ‘When equitable institutions are equitably ob- 
tained, they must necessarily prosper . . . the power quietly 
to establish it is the measure of its practicability.” 

“Some people have an idea that a great many good theories 
will not work,” said The Young People’s Weekly. “But as 
a matter of fact, a good theory always works if it is applied 
in the right way. When people say, ‘Oh, that’s all right as 
a theory,’ they are simply talking nonsense, for no theory 
is worth a straw which cannot be demonstrated by a practi- 
cal application.” 

In the name of “liberty” the legal chains of slavery are 
forged. And those who do the deed are just as much deceived 
as are those who are enslaved. For they think they are gain- 
ers by it, whereas they are losers: there being a third way— 
that of equity. They lose more than they gain: they gain 
temporary advantages and lose permanent benefits: they gain 
release from the necessity of working for self-support, and 
lose the mental stimulus that nothing else can supply. When 
anyone once realizes what equity means, and that it is at all 
times a2 human possibility, he will invariably prefer it above 
every other possibility. To be either master or slave is to 
be the victim of a dilemma; but to be one of a race of equally 
free persons is to be free from dilemmas and in harmony with 
nature—free to attain the largest measure of both physical 
and intellectual enjoyment. There is but one thing standing 
in the way of the immediate realization of human equity— 
ignorance of it. And as Dove well said, knowledge is the anti- 
dote of error. Real happiness—the harmonious development 
of all one’s faculties—can no more come to the master than 
to the slave. The highest welfare of each depends upon the 
equal freedom of the other. It is a mistake to suppose that 
anyone gains by inequity—it curses all parties connected with 
it. The restoration of human harmony has been much de- 
layed by the erroneous suggestion—all too prevalent with “‘re- 
formers”—that those who exercise the tribute-compelling 
powers are really benefited thereby, and that they will neces- 
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sarily see injury to themselves in the elimination of all such 
powers. That suggestion helps to perpetuate the inequity, 
and blinds all alike to the truth. It is no more to the in- 
terest of the proletariat than to the interest of the aristocrat 
that there should cease to be either of those classes. Who 
will be made unhappy by seeing others equally happy? Who 
is fool enough to prefer trying to be happy in the midst of 
misery to being happy where all are happy? Who prefers to 
live in constant consciousness of possible assassination or 
treachery, rather than in the conscious security of universal 
happiness? It is time the new gospel of equity was cor- 
rectly presented to the world: time that all classes of people 
be shown that everything is to be gained, and nothing lost, 
by the restoration of equity. To spread this glorious truth 
is a privilege the sanest persons of all classes will first appre- 
ciate. 

To those who think this process too slow and are eager 
for more “direct action,” let me suggest that any action, to 
be successful, must have the support of at least a majority 
of the people. This necessitates a dissemination of the idea 
sufficient to win that support. The swiftness or slowness 
in bringing about its political adoption is thus a matter of 
educational propaganda preliminary to political action. 

This answer, of course, is for those who admit the idea 
is correct and would, if it could be put into practical opera- 
tion, solve our economic problems. 


“Most people imagine that the rich are in heaven,” said 
Robert G. Ingersoll, “but as a rule it is only a gilded hell. 
There is not a man in the city of New York with genius 
enough, with brains enough, to own five millions of dollars. 
Why? The money will own him. He becomes the key to 
a safe. That money will get him up at daylight; that money 
will separate him from his friends; that money will rob his 
days of sunshine and his nights of pleasant dreams. He 
cannot own it. He becomes the property of that money. 
‘And he goes right on making more. What for? He does 
not know. It becomes a kind of insanity.” 

It is too often true, as C. M. Koedt said, that ‘the rich 
never really know what makes them rich, and the poor never 
really know why they are poor.” 
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As to the rich, many of them already perceive that the 
possession of vast wealth, and power over other persons, 
will not compensate for lack of intellectual acquisitions; and 
that such possessions entail a degree of attention which unfits 
both them and their children for acquiring and enjoying the 
intellectual satisfactions human beings ought to be able to 
enjoy. The very process by which vast wealth and power 
must be acquired robs its possessors of the enjoyments which 
equity will make possible for all. The habits of thought and 
action suited to the one are not suited to the other. And it 
is a very serious problem how to bring up children as heirs 
to vast wealth and power without utterly ruining their in- 
tellects and morals. This is attested by the increasing num- 
ber of young millionaire suicides. At both ends of the see- 
saw of inequity—the extremely rich and the extremely poor— 
the children are almost certain to be innocent victims of the 
conditions. Between these extremes children have all kinds 
of chances, except the one of perfectly normal development. 

“Physical labor, especially when performed in the open in 
such a genial climate as that of California,” says George 
Wharton James, in Through Romone’s Country, “is the 
assured way to health. And there is a joy in the accom- 
plishment of real labor that the exerciser for mere pleasure 
can never know.” 

Exercise is a necessity of life. Inaction means decay and 
death. Whatever else we are, we are modes of motion. We 
feel repugnance to inactivity as well as to drudgery. There 
is no other exercise so healthful and mentally stimulating as 
the absorbing, energetic, enjoyed effort—mental and physi- 
cal—which has for its object the production of something 
useful, or the satisfaction of some normal desire. This is a 
vital fact which the wealthy and powerful of the world 
have, for their own good, far too universally overlooked. 
No amount of fox hunting, golf, or any other amusement 
or dissipation can possibly take the place of genuine produc- 
tive effort—effort directed toward the satisfaction of the 
normal human desires, not directly for the sake of exercise. 
The direct effect of the action of hands and other limbs and 
muscles upon the brain is now sufficiently well known to 
arouse the most indifferent possessors of pecuniary advantages 
to the disadvantages they inflict upon themselves by avoiding 
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such efforts. Nor can so-called philanthropic work take the 
place of productive work; for it is necessarily dependent for 
its possibility upon abnormal conditions; and is therefore 
not the satisfaction of normal desires. The amount of nor- 
mal exercise necessary to the healthy development of every 
person is sufficient to do all the work of the world essential 
to the satisfaction of normal, healthy desires. 

As material existence depends upon material satisfactions, 
and material satisfactions upon human work, each person’s 
existence, to say nothing of enjoyments, depends directly or 
indirectly upon the work either of himself or of others. To 
depend upon the work of others is to get something for 
nothing, which is not only inequitable, but demoralizing 
alike to the appropriator and the victim. ‘To depend upon 
one’s own work is not only equitable, but the only means of 
developing personality—real individuality. If people were 
equally free, what would be more natural than that each 
should seek to satisfy his desires (which always include neces- 
sities) by working along the most pleasurable lines, rather 
than depending—parasite-like—upon others? 

History everywhere shows the decay of humanity in pro- 
portion to the extent of privilege. The diversion of the ac- 
tivities of its possessors from the normal exercise of their 
faculties in production and self-support rots their moral 
fiber, weakens their intellects, and makes wrecks of their 
descendants. The truly wise and rational, regardless of their 
present relations to it, will strive to avoid its destructive 
influences by eliminating it from human association. Nor- 
mal work is not wearying or irksome. On the contrary, it 
is invigorating and enjoyable, for it is an essential element 
in the maintenance of health. And when this fact comes 
to be properly recognized, the disposition to avoid work will 
disappear for lack of motive. 

Perfect health of both mind and body is no more possible 
for the master than for the slave. The excess which the 
one gets from the other robs both of their normal, healthy, 
development. There is no possible substitute for the normal 
work of self-support. Those who reach out their hands to 
take that which they have not earned by their own work are 
robbing themselves of the only kind of exercise of mind and 
body which can possibly produce perfect health; and the 
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highest, keenest, satisfactions can come only to the per- 
fectly healthy. There is no other mental exertion so satis- 
fying as that which involves physical exertion in the produc- 
tion of something useful. 

If all were equally free, all would have most of their time 
for other things; for the production of their “daily bread” 
would be one of the easiest and surest things for every one. 
Those who are now rich, as well as those who are now poor, 
would then have more time for intellectual development 
than either now have. For the most of the work of the 
world today is made necessary by inequity, and its abnormal 
nature disqualifies both rich and poor—appropriator and pro- 
ducer alike—for the real enjoyments of healthy living. The 
time wasted by the friction engendered between these classes 
is beyond computation. 

Are there any of the rich and powerful who will admit 
that making other people happy will make them unhappy? 
Or that they would object to all other people being made 
happy, if it did not interfere with their happiness? 

The superficial view makes currency a master and work a 
slave—which literally means: Currency owners, masters, and 
workers, servants. But the universally unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of human life and human association are forcing people 
to look deeper. A civilization made up of masters and 
slaves is not only unstable, but it yields to the masters, as 
well as to the slaves, far less than an enlightened system of 
human association can—and will—which will be perfectly 
stable, and secure to each person the largest possible oppor- 
tunities for development. As in the past, so in the future, 
many persons will look below the surface, and, seeing the 
glorious promise of a perfect land tenure system, will devote 
themselves to its attainment. Persons having that tend- 
ency will readily see the error of the superficial view and 
the importance of spreading knowledge on the subject. 

The trouble with all previous movements is that they have 
been based on the misconception which divides persons into 
classes, with special class interests. The equitist, on the other 
hand, sees the same human nature in every person, regardless 
of color, sex, environment, social, or industrial position. 

Human nature is a part of all nature. There is in all na- 
ture a tendency, everywhere observable; that of motion to 
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follow the line of least resistance. This is manifested in hu- 
man nature under two forms: self-interest and selfishness. 
The knowledge and impulses governing the individual deter- 
mine which form it shall be in each case. The more com- 
prehensive one’s knowledge, and the more one’s impulses are 
under the control of reason, the more does one see one’s 
own welfare in the welfare of others. The highest self-in- 
terest—the educated self-interest—finds the line of least re- 
sistance to self-satisfaction in the most comprehensive con- 
sideration of others. Selfishness is the result of this tend- 
ency manifesting itself through the ignorance and impulsive- 
ness of individuals. Lack of correct information: lack of 
self-control: these lead to selfishness. Knowledge, reason, 
and self-control direct self-interest. 

As Henry F. Ring said: “Nothing so stirs the human heart, 
changing the interest and objects of a man’s life, bringing 
joy to his soul and inclining him to yield obedience to the 
best impulses of his being, as the clear perception of a great 
moral truth which he has before overlooked.” 

No one has ever stated the case any more clearly and for- 
cibly than Patrick Edward Dove, and what he said should 
be read by everyone who thinks seriously on this subject. I 
quote but a small part: ‘“‘To be free, it is first necessary that 
men should know wherein true freedom exists; ... True 
freedom ... is the whole body of society acting on the 
principles of knowledge, and carrying truth into practical 
operation. Will can never achieve this. True freedom sup- 
poses a condition of society which is incompatible with ig- 
norance and error—a condition ... never yet completely 
attained even by the most enlightened states—a condition to 
be attained not by one great tumult, but gradually evolved 
and perfected ... the result and ultimate end of a great 
progress, which makes peaceful steps, . . . It is the condition 
of society where will is excluded, and law is made on an ob- 
jective reason, which convinces man’s judgment that it is 
equitable. It is the condition to be defined in its abstract 
form by the man of thought, and then to be striven for by 
the mass of the population. . . .” 

“Intellect cannot differ in judgment,” he said, “except 
through superstition or error.” And he aptly defines super- 
stition as “credence without evidence.” Again he says: 
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“Where there is diversity of opinion, there must be ignorance 
on one side or both.” 

“Consider this existing fact of a cultivated and refined 
society, in which all the coarser passions are held in check, 
not by force, not by law, but by common opinion and the 
mutual desire of pleasing. If this is possible for a part of 
a community, it is possible for a whole community,” said 
Henry George. 

As Lewis H. Morgan said, in Ancient Society, ““The human 
mind, specifically the same in all individuals in all the tribes 
and nations of mankind, and limited in the range of its 
powers, works and must work, in the same uniform channels, 
and within narrow limits of variation.” 

Of all forces outside of persons, experience of their opera- 
tions enables us to predict with certainty what will result 
from given conditions. But right and wrong are terms in- 
volving the conception of responsibility, which always im- 
plies sanity, and makes them applicable only to sane human 
beings. The power of choice is a pre-requisite to the re- 
sponsibility which makes right or wrong actions possible. 
The worms that eat our plants are no more guilty of wrong 
doing than the birds that eat the worms are of right doing. 
The infant child knows neither right nor wrong. 

Hence, whatever is—in the non-human spheres—simply 
is. It is neither right nor wrong. 

But when it comes to the actions of sane human beings— 
or of those who, having reached the years of maturity at 
which they are held personally responsible for their own 
actions, and have assumed to act for themselves—the case is 
different. The essential difference between irresponsible in- 
fancy and responsible adulthood; between irresponsible idiocy 
and responsible sanity; is the power of choice—the’ power to 
reflect upon, consider, and pass judgment upon things— 
in other words, the power to reason logically. In all times 
and places humanity rebels against holding responsible those 
who are incapable of reasoning; but just as persistently cou- 
ples responsibility with sanity. Because of this, every sane 
person must feel the truth of Max Miiller’s statement re- 
garding the necessity of each person submitting everything 
to the logical test. 

There is not an argument you can make in favor of per- 
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mitting any to have a voice in the government of others 
which does not argue in favor of permitting them to govern 
themselves. It is absurd to put in the hands of anyone, 
whether woman or man, a ballot wherewith to rule others 
if he is not capable of ruling himself. Whoever casts a ballot 
in the election of officers or the making of statutes of gov- 
ernments thereby assumes to have the ability to govern 
others—an assumption which presupposes the ability to gov- 
ern himself. All who are thus capable of taking a hand in 
the ruling of others are capable of ruling themselves. Those 
who are not capable of governing themselves ought not to 
attempt to rule others. Every person who can be safely 
trusted outside an insane asylum without a guardian is ca- 
pable of self-government—of governing himself. 

Abraham Lincoln said that “No man is good enough to 
govern another man without that other’s consent.” But 
I say that no one is good enough to govern another who is 
sane enough to assume self-responsibility. 

How can equals—equally free persons—equitably deter- 
mine associate questions? By any other force than the power 
of logic to convince? Why do “actions speak louder than 
words?” Js it not because actions are the truest expressions 
of convictions? Do not persons invariably act upon their 
deepest (sincerest) convictions—unless their actions are con- 
trolled by another or others? 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose that people who have not 
thought about economic problems can be interested or con- 
vinced by vague or careless language better than by careful, 
precise and concise expression. No matter how familiar 
people may be with ambiguous and indefinite language, clear 
ideas can be conveyed to them very much quicker by means 
of definite and precise expression. I have never been able 
to assent to the contention of those writers who say that 
in order to reach the common people, we should get our lan- 
guage down to the level of their conversational ambiguities. 
On the contrary, I have always felt that clear ideas could 
not be conveyed to any class by any other than clear expres- 
sion. And I have felt that the disseminator of ideas intended 
for human welfare should never assume that it was casting 
pearls before swine to address the public in the best possible 
language. We seldom, if ever, know how many or great 
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may be the connoisseurs who read or hear us. And we cannot 
afford to miss any. 

Our process is necessarily educational. Clearness and ac- 
curacy are therefore prime essentials. We can safely trust 
truth, simplicity and clearness to get us most rapidly on our 
way. 

It is far easier to spread knowledge than it is to enforce 
majority rule. Every repetition of a word or phrase makes 
an impression on the mind, continually deepening, until the 
first faint indentation becomes a deep furrow, or yawning 
chasm, beside which any seemingly contradictory statement 
is barely perceptible. If a new statement is more true than 
the old, its constant repetition will gradually make a groove 
in the memory that will bring it into focus for mental 
comparison with the old rut, and finally to its substitution. 

We should not assume that, because what we see appears 
to be the saving truth, people will embrace it—or because 
we proclaim it. Instead, let us so bring its discussion upon 
them everywhere that they cannot avoid studying it. Then, 
if it be the truth we believe it to be, it will become so recog- 
nized by the masses and then be adopted. 

“All great fundamental truths are apt to sound trite, and 
yet in spite of their triteness they need to be reiterated over 
and over again,” said Theodore Roosevelt. 

“All new things must be unduly emphasized,” said Charles 
Dudley Warner, “else they cannot gain a foothold in com- 
petition with things that are established. For a day, some 
new movement is announced in the daily papers, and then, 
because we do not see the head lines we think that the move- 
ment is dead; but usually when things are heralded they have 
only just appeared.” 

This is the line of least resistance for us. We must keep 
constantly in mind the power of persistent re-iteration of pos- 
itive convictions based on unshakable evidence. The quiet 
work that misses no opportunity to put the suggestion be- 
fore the public will win. 

Public discussion, sufficient to win the support of public 
opinion, will make people ready to give an idea a fair trial 
whenever it is adopted. 

Bear in mind that the way anything will work depends 
upon the psychology of those using it. Hence, equity cannot 
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be practiced by those whose minds are obsessed by inequitable 
superstitions. The belief that exchanges must be estimated 
by the quantity and quality of things is such an obsession 
and must be gotten out of the public mind before it is pos- 
sible to get the public to trade on a work-unit basis, That 
is why all our efforts are needed, at present, to spread the 
right conception of exchange—to show the only equitable 
method. When the public has absorbed enough of the truth 
to be willing, or eager, to try the right way, then, only, 
will it be possible to make the right way work. 

The only effective work that can be done now is the dis- 
semination of clear and correct conceptions of freedom: 
the “‘great central idea” of equality of opportunity. Such 
knowledge will generate action; so that when public opinion 
becomes dominated by this knowledge, the people will rise 
up and shake off the old customs and statutes and apply their 
new knowledge. I know it will be done peacefully; for it 
cannot be done in any other way. It is possible to change 
from one form of inequity to another by means of violence— 
physical force—but equity is a condition in which reason is 
the ruling force; a condition into which physical force can- 
not place anyone; hence it can be attained only through the 
force of intellectual conviction. 

And this is what makes concurrent voting of so much im- 
portance. Concurrent voting will insure the election of 
officials who will tolerate the fullest and freest discussion. 
It will be to their self-interest to do so. But without con- 
current voting we are liable at any time to have officials 
elected who will suppress free discussion. 

Equitists must have, as Walter Lippmann says, ““That char- 
ity which comes from self-knowledge and an unarguable be- 
lief that no one of our gregarious species is alone in his long- 
ing for a friendlier world. So many of the grimaces men 
make at each other go with a flutter of their pulse that 
they are not all of them important. And when so much 
is uncertain, where so many actions have to be carried out 
on guesses, the demand upon the reserves of mere decency 
is enormous, and it is necessary to live as if good will would 
work.” 


CHAPTER IX 


AN INVITATION 


I am only one but still I am one; I cannot do everything but still I 
can do something, and because I cannot do everything I will not refuse 
to do the something that I can. Edward Everett Hale. 


You who have followed me thus far, are you ready to go 
with me farther? Then ‘Come with me,” as Richard Cob- 
den said, when John Bright turned heart-stricken from a 
new-made grave. “There are in England women and chil- 
dren dying with hunger—with hunger made by the laws. 
Come with me, and we will not rest until we repeal those 
laws.” 

And so there are not only in England, but in every coun- 
try. In a discussion in 1893 I said that there was but one 
source of evil in this world. Instantly I was asked to name 
it. I said: “Ignorance.” Ignorance alone enslaves the masses 
of the world. The remedy is obvious; remove the ignorance. 
As Patrick Edward Dove said, “knowledge is the antidote of 
error.” Join with me in spreading knowledge of the Law 
of Human Association and how to conform to it. 

The time is ripe. The world over people are reaching out 
for more freedom. Here is something simple and natural 
that exactly fits their needs. I might almost literally adopt 
the words of Thomas Spence, who wrote in 1797: ‘““Whether 
my plan of enjoying man’s rights, which I have been pub- 
lishing in different ways for more than twenty years be 
objectionable or no, it is certain it has never been answered; 
neither have I seen or heard of any arguments on the subject 
but what have only more effectually convinced me that no 
system can be more universally just even to those it seems 
most to militate against; more easily established, because 
it is in the interest of every one not to oppose it; nor of 
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course more likely afterwards to be more peaceful and per- 
manent. 

“If I am wrong let me be confuted; and if I am not let 
mankind for their own sakes pay attention to what I say.” 

Max Miiller said: “All truth is safe, and nothing else is 
safe; and he who keeps back the truth or withholds it from 
men, from motives of expediency, is either a coward or a 
criminal, or both.” 

You who read these lines ask yourselves this question: 
“Do I want to spend all my life in earning the means to 
live? or would I rather have all but a few hours a day to 
devote to other things?” Look about you. What propor- 
tion of the people of the world are doing just what they 
would like best to do? And how many are spending their 
lives in earning the means to live? Why do you and they 
do it? Is it not because you have taken it for granted that 
it is a necessity—a necessity nature has imposed upon you? 

But, if you are one of those who have become aware of 
the fact that the present-day power of production is ample 
to satisfy all our needs if all worked for all they got, put to 
yourself the question: “Am I going to continue to act as 
though nature had made it necessary for me to spend my 
life in earning the means to live?” It is only you who can 
answer, “No,” whom it is worth while addressing on this 
subject. This is a social, not a personal, problem. The 
customs and regulations of society overrule the individuals 
composing it. When any of these customs and regulations 
unnecessarily interfere with the natural freedom of any 
individual it becomes your duty and mine to do what we 
can to remove that interference. 

Here is some good advice from Emerson: “If you would 
serve your brother, because it is fit for you to serve him, 
do not take back your words when you find that prudent 
people do not commend you. Be true to your own act, 
and congratulate yourself if you have done something strange 
and extravagant and broken the monotony of a decorous 
age. . . . Who so would be a man, must be a non-conform- 
ist. He who would gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness. Nothing is at last sacred 
but the integrity of our own mind.” 

In the search for truth there is no room for prejudice, for 
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prejudice precludes argument, and, as Max Miiller said, “to 
place either truth or error above the reach of argument is cer- 
tain to weaken truth and strengthen error.’ 

The responsibility for the present inequitable condition 
rests upon each one of us, to the extent we do not do our 
utmost to remove the cause of the inequity. 

It may be short and easy to float down the stream, over 
the precipice, but safety must be won by rowing up stream. 
And we must remember that everything that would naturally 
make this world better to live in only increases land values, 
not wages. Therefore, nothing that we can do to change 
conditions can possibly help the producers as long as land 
is not free—and it cannot be freed without also freeing ex- 
change. 

It is still true, as Henry George said in Social Problems: 
“Social reform is not to be secured by noise and shouting; 
by complaints and denunciations; by the formation of par- 
ties, or the making of revolutions; but by the awakening of 
thought and the progress of ideas. Until there be correct 
thought, there cannot be right action; and when there is 
correct thought, right action will follow. Power is always 
in the hands of the masses of men. What oppresses the 
masses is their own ignorance, their own short-sighted selfish- 
ness. 

“The great work of the present for every man, and every 
organization of men, who would improve social conditions, 
is the work of education—the propagation of ideas. It is 
only as it aids this that anything else can avail. And in 
this work every one who can think may aid—first by form- 
ing clear ideas himself, and then by endeavoring to arouse 
the thought of those with whom he comes in contact. 

“Many there are, too depressed, too embruted with hard 
toil and the struggle for animal existence, to think for them- 
selves. Therefore the obligation devolves with all the more 
force on those who can. If thinking men are few, they are 
for that reason all the more powerful. Let no man imagine 
that he has no influence. Whoever he may be, and wherever 
he may be placed, the man who thinks becomes a light and 
a power. .. . Whoever becomes imbued with a noble idea 
kindles a flame from which other torches are lit, and in- 
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fluences those with whom he comes in contact, be they few 
or many.” 

As S. F. Shorey said: “‘Only through general ignorance can 
a system of economic injustice be maintained. . . . Ignorance 
may be considered the most fundamental cause with which 
it is necessary to deal. . . . Given a twenty percent rise 
in general intelligence in which in particular is included a 
sound knowledge of political economy, a greater amount of 
social reform could be accomplished in eight years than is now 
gained in fifty, and with less trouble. ... We have yet 
to learn, as religionists have learned, the hypnotic power of 
an idea constantly and emphatically repeated.” 

*“No personality is without its influence upon others,” said 
Stoughton Cooley, “and just as that personality becomes an 
example, a hope, and an encouragement to fellow pilgrims, 
does it approach true greatness.” 

Although the press is largely controlled by the monied 
interests who use it to shape public opinion, it is very sensi- 
tive to direct attacks of the people. 

Wendell Phillips once said: “Give me 50,000 men in earn- 
est, who can agree on some vital question, who will plant their 
shoulders, and swear by all that is true and just that for 
three years they will put their great ideas before the country, 
and those 50,000 men will govern the nation.” 

I have had arguments with thousands of people whose 
subconscious minds completely blinded them to the most 
obvious truths. This is what is truly called prejudice. It 
causes people to pre-judge before hearing the evidence, and 
become deaf to the evidence when presented with it. Only 
those who form the abit of keeping their minds open to new 
ideas can be free from such inhibitions—and how few of 
such there are! This subconscious power lies behind the in- 
ertia all propagators meet. But if we comprehend it, it will 
save us from useless denunciations and condemnations of in- 
dividuals. Instead of blaming the persons, we will seek some 
way of reaching their subconscious minds and removing the 
inhibition. This is the line of least resistance. 

Dr. Bates gives several astonishing examples of this in the 
last chapter of his book on treatment of the eyes without 
glasses. 
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No one ever grasps the whole of so great a proposition at 
one sitting. It has too many angles to be taken in all at 
once. 

As Herbert Spencer said: “While men continue social units 
they cannot transgress the life principle of society without 
disastrous consequences somehow or other coming back upon 
them. Not only does the ultimate welfare of the citizen 
demand that he should himself conform to the moral law, it 
equally concerns him that every one should conform to it. 
. . . Mere pocket prudence should induce them to further 
human welfare, if no higher motive will. To help in putting 
things on a juster footing will eventually pay. 

“Let him, ... the candid reader, ... but duly realize 
the fact that opinion is the agency through which character 
adapts external arrangements to itslf—that his opinion rightly 
forms part of this agency—is a unit of force, constituting, 
with other such units, the general power which works out 
social changes—and he will then perceive that he may prop- 
erly give full utterance to his innermost convictions; leaving 
it to produce what effect it may. . . . Not as adventitious, 
therefore, will the wise man regard the faith that is in him— 
not as something which may be slighted, and made subordi- 
nate to calculations of policy; but as the supreme authority 
to which all his actions should bend. The highest truth con- 
ceivable by him he will fearlessly utter; and will endeavor 
to get embodied in fact his purest idealisms.” 

To say, “Men simply will not” do this or that or the other, 
is merely to say that they act upon their convictions. They 
will do all those things when they are convinced that it is 
to their own benefit to do so. And the aim of all propa- 
ganda is to convince them of the benefits of the thing propa- 
gated. 

How many are capable of treating a new idea as Louis F. 
Post did, when, after writing a criticism, he asked himself, 
“How is it that I am able to read this book through once 
and then in half an hour write a brief editorial that puts its 
finger right on the fundamental fallacy, while the man who 
wrote it has been studying and thinking about the subject 
for years?” 


Brand Whitlock, when Mayor of Toledo, Ohio, wrote a 
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reply to a letter from representatives of the Federation of 
Churches of that city, in which he said: “The responsibility 
for the conditions which we all deplore, therefore, cannot 
rest solely upon any one person, even though he be an offi- 
cial; it rests upon all, and if we could recognize this fact, 
and each do his part to improve conditions, it would not be 
long before a genuine uplift would be felt. This can best 
be brought about, I think, by seeking out the causes of vice 
and crime, and then by removing those causes. This would 
be a task, but it is a task which should be undertaken, a 
task which, I believe, mankind must ere long undertake if 
we as a people, as a city, as a state and as a nation are to 
advance.” 

“Set before the people ideals of equity, goodness and truth 
more lofty and more just than those your opponents advo- 
cate,” said Leo Tolstoy in An Appeal to the Russian Govern- 
ment. “Place such an ideal before the people, not to save 
yourselves, but seriously and honestly setting yourselves to 
accomplish it, and you will not only save yourselves, but 
will save (your country) from those ills which already afflict 
or are now threatening her.” 

Patient, persistent, rational work is needed. To realize 
this fully we should memorize these potent words of Henry 
George: “Improvement, no matter how great, and reform, 
no matter how beneficial in itself, cannot help that class who, 
deprived of all right to the use of the material elements, 
have only the power to labor. . . . Hence, let other condi- 
tions be what they may, the man who, if he lives and works 
at all, must live and work on land belonging to another, is 
necessarily a slave or a pauper.” With the power of these 
words in our minds, let us join in the determination to let 
nothing get between us and the establishment of an equitable 
land tenure system. In this spirit we can succeed, and soon. 
Heed the advice of Wendell Phillips when he said “Throw 
yourself upon the altar of some great cause! Enthusiasm is 
the life of the soul.’ Thus may we make our lives worth 
living. 

“Assured that the principles we urge are right, we can 
rest upon the conviction that the results will correspond.” 

And “to assume that those we address are incapable of 
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understanding our best thoughts,” as Madam Severance, the 
“Mother of Women’s Clubs,” said, “causes us to lower our 
appeal, and so degrade both ourselves and them.” 

Since the adoption of the initiative, referendum and woman 
suffrage it will no longer do to admit that any question sub- 
ject to legislative action is “too deep” for any voter. 

When I think of the horrible misery through which mil- 
lions of the earth’s inhabitants are struggling this very hour 
and see clearly how every one of them might be free and 
happy—right now—but for the superstitions—dogmas—of 
religion and government—all bound up in the suggestive 
power of misused words—I long for the means of reaching 
every one of them with the dynamic power of a public dis- 
cussion which knows no curb. 

If a uniformed enemy, with all the equipment of a skilled 
and drilled army, should surround the community in which 
you live and demand the payment of a large sum of money 
within twenty-four hours, on penalty of a bombardment, 
and final total confiscation of each person’s property, and 
the execution of many of the people, what would you do? 
Would you, and your neighbors, say that you were too busy 
providing for your families to give any time or money to 
get rid of this enemy? Or would your fear of the immediate 
peril so overshadow your plans for provision of the future 
needs of your family that you would hasten to do whatever 
you could to ward off the impending danger? 

Well, the enemy is not in uniform; nor camped merely 
around your community—it is in possession both inside and 
outside. And just as surely as the power of appropriation 
will enable those who own for an income to appropriate the 
“wealth” that might rain down from heaven on their land, 
just so surely will this same power reduce every producer in 
your community to the condition of a slave or a pauper 
within a very few years—unless you do something very soon 
to change our economic system. I once heard a man say 
that he felt that the money he had spent on reform papers 
and propaganda was but so much charity. When a man stayed 
at home and supported the family of his neighbor while the 
neighbor went to the civil war and got shot, was he giving 
that family charity? Is the wages of a substitute nothing 
but charity? If you, instead of giving up your business 
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and devoting your time to propaganda work, divert from 
$1 to $5 a month from your scanty earnings—or, if you are 
what is called “‘successful” in business, you give from $25 to 
$50 or more a month—to the financial end of the propaganda 
for freedom, is that charity? What, then, is the work of 
those who give all their time and energies to the direct work, 
and do not try to lay up any wealth for their families? 

How can the people get real freedom before they know 
what it is and how to get it? How can they learn this 
without teachers, seeing that they are kept everlastingly 
busy by the drive of industrial slavery? How can there be 
teachers unless those who know the truth give time and effort 
to it? You know that real freedom can only be won by 
thoroughly peaceful educational methods. Do you think 
that present industrial conditions are so stable that you can 
afford to leave to others the burden of this work and so 
escape responsibility for the misery that daily blights the 
lives of innocent children throughout the length and breadth 
of our fair land? How is it possible for intelligent persons 
to rest easy, or enjoy themselves, with the knowledge of 
all this misery knocking at their ears and eyes, and they not 
doing all in their power to remove its cause? 

When a friend of Garrison once remonstrated with him 
for the heat of his language he replied: “I have need to be 
on fire for I have mountains of ice about me to melt!” And 
as Josiah Edson said, “‘we need Garrisons and Phillipses skilled 
in the use of word weapons, the only weapons, by the way, 
fit for settling the grievances of human society... . Think 
of this domain of ours plastered all over with every con- 
ceivable kind of bond and mortgage, and imagine, if pos- 
sible, the holders of these powers over present and future 
production surrendering without a desperate struggle! Truly 
we have mountains of ice about us to melt, and it behooves 
us to make an early beginning by forcing the light into the 
black holes of the great inequity.” 

I once wrote in reply to a friend: “I do not feel as you 
do about those who have neglected their opportuntiies to 
work for freedom; I feel sorry for them; for I recognize that 
they are products of our inequitable system. We are all 
selfish: I am. The difference is in kind. Theirs is more 
ignorant selfishness; while I think mine is more enlightened. 
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I am willing to forego the present ease and comfort for the 
pleasure of working for human freedom: they are not. That 
is because their selfishness is short-sighted. As to what we- 
or they deserve: that is not involved. I am not their judge. 
This I know: That all persons, from the least to the greatest; 
and from the worst to the best, all deserve normal freedom— 
the freedom Nature bestows. It is therefore my duty—tre- 
gardless of their deserts—to do all I can to abolish the inter- 
ferences and restrictions human ignorance has put upon us, 
and thereby restore Nature’s freedom; which is equal free- 
dom. Besides, we cannot really relieve the pressure upon 
the ‘humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all-beholding sun’ 
without, at the same time, incidentally doing the same for 
these others... . 

“Do you know of any other move being made toward 
equity which has any higher sanction than the one we are 
making? Do you know of any move being made toward 
real peace—peace for all persons—more direct and certain 
of attainment than the one we are in? Do you know of 
any move for the welfare of the human race which is more 
potent or sure, or sound, or practical than this? If so, we 
will be glad to know about it.” 

The love of freedom is an essential element of all life. 
The Appeal to Reason said: “Freedom is the one goal for 
which humanity has ever striven and yet strives.” The strife 
has been a blind one, for the most part, however. How many 
persons are there like the man in Texas who wrote me, “I 
certainly believe that freedom should be equal and would 
like to know how to secure that condition?” I believe there 
are a great many. 

“But there is only one test,” said Munsterberg, “to prove 
that a man has mastered the methods of a science; he must 
have shown that he is able to advance it.” 

And the only way to thoroughly grasp a conception is 
to tell it to others until you have fixed it, by repetition, in 
your own mind. And always remember that “‘discussion is, 
in fact,” as Max Miiller said, “the cracking of a nut in order 
to get at its kernel.” Also what Thomas Paine said, that 
“she who takes nature for his guide, is not easily beaten out 
of his argument.” 

Don’t ask, What is expedient? But, What is right? And 
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fight it out on that line. I have more faith in the power 
of the human mind to grasp a whole truth than a half truth 
—which is sometimes worse than a whole lie. I never was 
a politician, but always a propagandist. (Not in the sense 
governments gave the word during the world war, however.) 
Whole-souled propagandists are so rare I am always on the 
lookout for them. If you have in you the making of one, 
do not let the temptation to engage in political action inter- 
fere. There are more than enough politicians. I would 
like to get in touch with more propagandists—genuine lovers 
of truth. 

Someone once shrewdly remarked: ““Why will people, when 
they get an idea, go and colonize it? It never works—it is 
a good thing that it does not. Good ideas don’t want colo- 
nizing, but dissemination.” And there cannot be too many 
disseminators of a good idea. John G. Whittier appreciated 
this, if the following story is true: ““A young man once went 
to the poet Whittier for advice as to the best thing to do in 
starting out in life. Whittier told him to place himself 
among the advocates of some noble but unpopular cause and 
‘suffer with it till its day of triumph.’ That was what Whit- 
tier himself did, and his career shows his advice was sound.” 

“Great world movements of this passing day,” said The 
Farm Journal, “have been years and years in the making. 
What the men of yesterday and the day before did and 
thought and said is being worked out now, and all humanity 
is feeling the effect of it. So let’s do our work the best we 
can today. Maybe we shall not see it, but it will be just 
so much in the making of the morrow.” 

Let us make the idea of a balanced land tenure (the equi- 
tist plan) contagious. It is entirely possible, and feasible, to 
so thoroughly and systematically organize the lovers of free- 
dom as to so shape public opinion in this country that our 
land tenure system will be corrected within fifteen years. 
If you are willing to join in such an effort, write me. A 
very few persons, thoroughly in earnest, have already started 
the ball rolling. In this plan there is work that everyone can 
do, the poorest as well as the richest. The work is purely 
educational. By pulling together systematically, no matter 
where we live, we can make every stroke count. Let us 
hear from you. 
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Here is an illustration of the superiority of public opinion 
to the legal statutes: 

“Omaha, Neb.—After examining an entire panel in an 
effort to obtain a ‘bone dry’ jury in a liquor case, Judge Day 
accepted one man who ‘liked good liquor’ and four wine 
drinkers. The jury freed the defendant in five minutes.” 

It demonstrates the necessity of securing a psychological 
environment favorable to a proposed change before trying it 
out, if success is to be assured. 

If the principles here set forth appeal to you as right, 
cling fast to the truth and act on the truth. 

Convert yourself before you attempt to convert your 
neighbor, and then go out and convert him. 

Spread this great truth. 

Do this one thing, and the doing will make your life 
worth while, if you do nothing else to make it worth while. 

Start your fellows thinking. 

DO IT NOW! 

A. Brownstein said: ‘Ever since human intelligence began 
to manifest itself ages ago there were two aims which it 
has undertaken to attain and accomplish. One is to conquer 
nature and make it to yield to the will and intelligence of 
man: the other is the solidification of all mankind into a 
great common brotherhood. 

“All pioneers working along the lines of these attainments 
have been called Dreamers, but those who live in the present 
era and see and understand things that are taking place about 
them realize that the Dreamers are very close to the accom- 
plishment of their dreams. Scientists have practically ac- 
complished their tasks. The earth and all the forces within 
her and about her have already been conquered and made 
to do the will of man. Whether it be the soil of the earth, 
the ocean, the air or even space, all have been harnessed to 
do man’s bidding. While the struggle for human rights 
has proven harder to accomplish, yet those who see and 
understand what transpires in every part of the civilized 
globe see that the dawn of common Brotherhood is very near 
at hand, when a human being will be regarded as such and 
held in the esteem to which nature entitled him, regardless 
of race, creed or color.” 
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They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three! 
JaMeEs RussELL LOWELL. 


Comrades of the common pathway, 
Let us join with heart and hand, 

Onward marching, forward moving, 
On and on! to free the land! 

And free land shall set us free; 
Source of life and liberty! 


Nature knows no narrow boundaries, 
Clear the path from sea to sea. 
Open air and field and heaven 
To the great race that shall be 
When the earth gives us of her fulness 
In the peace of Equity. 
Amy Maur Hicks. 


Ye of thought be up and stirring night and day. 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain—clear the way! 
Ye of action, aid and cheer them, as ye may! 
There’s a font about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 
There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow, 
There’s a midnight blackness changing into gray. 
Ye of thought and ye of action, clear the way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, who shall say 
What the unimagined glories of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish in its ray? 

Aid the dawning, Voice and Ink; 

Aid it, Brains of Ye who think; 
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Aid it, Paper; aid it, Type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play. 
Ye of thought and ye of action, clear the way! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish from the day; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble into clay. 
Lo! the right’s about to conquer, clear the way: 
With the right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us for their prey. 
Ye of thought and ye of action, clear the way! 


Adapted from CHarLEs Mackay. 


Our spears and swords are printed words, 
The mind our battle plain; 
We've won such victories before, 
And so we shall again. 
CHARLES Mackay. 


We speak the truth, and what care we 
For hissing and for scorn, 
While some faint gleamings we can see 
Of Freedom’s coming morn. 
James RussELL LowELL. 


To the Reader: 


I would like to hear from every reader of this book who 
feels any desire to reach The Ideal Country, and especially 
from all who are willing to do what they can to take pos- 
session of it. We have very definite ways of working for it 
and shall be glad to tell those about it who are sufficiently 
interested. 

Write me at once. 


W. E. Brokaw. 
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To Every Thinker 


Who sees this: I want a thought from you—no matter 
whether of criticism, suggestion, or approval. Write me at 
once, when you finish reading this book, while it is fresh in 
your mind. 

W. E. Brokaw. 

R. 4, Box 225-A 

Phoenix, Arizona 


This book is published jointly by the Vanguard Press and 
The Equitist League, under the Joint Publication Offer of 
the Vanguard Press to organizations engaged in education and 
propaganda in the social sciences. 
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